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ECHOES OF THE WEEK. 

A Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year to everybody, with 
all my heart! I hope that it will be merry in hall, and that 
beards will wag all. I trust that there will be plenty of cakes 
and ale, and that ginger will be hot—not too hot—in the 
mouth. May the fourteen thousand little boys and girls of 
the workhouses and orphan schools, who have been provided 
with a bounteous supply of toys, sent in response to an invi- 
tation from the kindly editor of Truth, enjoy their playthings 
thoroughly. May Christmas be merry to the kind Sisters of 
Nazareth Mouse, whose soup-kettles are still boiling, and who 
fed one diy last week eight hundred hungry souls. May 
Christmas be merry in the poor-boxes at the Police Courts ; 
and may merry cheques be sent to the many hospitals and 
asylums which urgently need support. You will forgive meif 
{ am unable to be merry, myself. I spent last Christmas Day 
at sea, between Launceston, in Tasmania, and Sydney. I spent 
New Year's Eve at Melbourne ; and Christmastide must ever 
be for me a miserable anniversary. 


The Rey. J. Diggle. chairman of the London School Board, 
has bloomed on a pleased public as an authority on Art. In 
distributing the prizes at the Stanhope-street Board School to 
pupil teachers and scholars north of the Thames, who had 
exhibited successful drawings at the Saffron-hill school, 
Mr. Dig 
he observed, “ when he was listening to a long debate at the 
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made some very sensible remarks. “Sometimes,” 


School Board, he had had an opportunity of drawing on a 
’ 
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icati 


blotting-pad ; but he did not think that constant app 

ut way would do much good.” Be not too sure 
on that head, Mr. Diggle. It was on a_blotting-pad 
in the board-room of a railway company at Derby that 
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Joseph Paxton drew the first sketch for the Crystal 
Palace. He tcok the blotting-paper sketch away with him : 
carght the express for London, and found in the compartment 
*h he entered a well-known gentleman called Robert 
Stephenson. 





The great gardener showed his design to the great 
ugineer, who, however, would not take it into consider- 


ation before, in defiance of the then existing by-laws of 
igar. Then, he told 











the railway company, he had lighted a cis 





Paxton that the idea of a vast structure of glass and iron was 
au admirable ene; but that the ground plan sketched on the 
blotting-paper wanted something which would have to be 
added by a professional architect. The professional architect 
was found in Sir Charles Barry, who struck a transept 
at right angles to Paxton’s parallelogram. 





“Subsequently, the Rev. Mr. Digg 
of cultivating a power of accurate observa 


was placed ag 


le enlarged on theadvantages 
I ion ; for example, he 
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remarked, when a tall hat ainst a wall, very 
few people could point out how high agai the wall that hat 
1 stand. Just so, Mr. And pray do you know 
bow many threepenny-pieces, 














‘im to rim, not superposed one 


“1 on the surface of a half-crown 








on the other, can be pl 

piece their ove opi -I ith, the 

cir lar ( . . has it 
ten people out of ible to 









ri the figures on of their own 
ugh t imepieces fifty 
Th *four”™ in Roman 





tead of “IIII.” For the benefit of 


re, [may as well state at once that two threepenny- 








pieces cannot be placed on the surface of half-a-crown without 
oue of them overlapping the circumference of the larger coin. 


that I have a good 
Will some 
me if there be any truth in the 








story that Fre saused an officer to be shot 








for keepi to ¢ $,a1 in his tent night? 
The story ps Uy a manner ciriously interesting to me in 
* The Hayward Let i on the 
* Pearls and Mock hentic 
the story of Freder vho, when 
all lights had b = found 
finishing a | cht of a 
taper. The offende l by the 
stern disciplinarian s 1g ‘Finish your letter, Sir.andadda 
postscript, ‘Before this letter reaches you [ shall be shot for 


disobedience of orders’ “—and shot he was, the next morning. 
The Hon. Mrs. Norton,” adds the editor of the Letters, * had 


based a beautiful song on the even and of this song the 


opening lines are quoted. 
I have a vivid remembrance of the ditty in question, and 


the concluding lines, omitted in “The 





Hayward Letters” :— 








comrades brave, a blot oa Frederick's glory. 


to whether the victim’s name was 





the impression that it was my 


mother who negociated the sale of the song to a music pub- 








lisher in Regent-street. Miss Norton, writing, in 1873, on behalf 
of her andmamma, to Mr. R. B. Sheridan, states that the 
song was called “ Frederick's Camp.” That was its original 


title, but it was changed at the last moment to “ The Blot on 
Frederick's Glory” ; and as such I can see it now in my mind's 
eye, with a smooth frontispiece in lithography by Brandard, 


tern Frederick confronting the hapless 





etter-writer. 
But how about the truth of the story? Its veracity was 
juestioned in 1873 in a review of Mr. Hayward’s “ Pearls and 


Mock Pearls, 
interested herself in the 
bidding him ask Carlyle what the authority was. Great Tom 


published in the Spectator. Mrs. Norton 
controversy, and wrote to Lord Napier 


vi Chelsea replied, in characteristically vehement term 
* There is not,” he wrote. “anywhere in nature the faintest 
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vestige of evidence for that poor story about Frederick and 
the officer ; and I clearly believe it to be as perfect a fable as 
ever a spasmodic fool invented in his own idle brain or caught 
out of empty rumour.” The editor of “ The Hayward Letters ” 
adds, in a note, that Lord Macaulay had referred Mr. Hayward 
to the old edition of “The Encyclopaedia Britannica ” (1797), 
article “ Frederick,” for confirmation of the anecdote, the 
authenticity of which Macaulay never doubted. 


The Distressed Compiler happens to have on his shelves the 
1797 edition of “The Encyclopedia Britannica.” Here is the 
story, as given in that venerable compilation :— 


In military affairs he was excessively severe, not to say cruel; of which 
the following anecdote may serve as an instance. In the first war in Silesia, 
wishing to make some alterations in his camp during the night, he forbade 
every person, under pain of death, to keep, after a certain hour, a fire or 
other light in his tent. He himself went the rounds ; and, in passing the 
tent of a Captain Zietern, he perceived a light. Entering the tent, he found 
the captain Sealing a letter to his wife, for whom’ he had a great affection. 
“ What are you doing there ? ” says the King, * Do you not know the order ?” 
The captain fell on his knees anc ked pardon, but did not attempt to make 
any excuse, “Sit down,” says Frederick, “and add a few words | am going 
to dictate to you.” Zietern obeyed ; and the King dictated, “To-morrow I 
shall perish on a scaffold.” The unfortunate man wrote them, and next day 
Was executed, 














It has occurred to some sage, boiling over with loyalty, 
patriotism, and all the rest of it, to suggest that the Royal 
Jubilee should be further commemorated by enjoining Lord 
Tennyson to write a new set of words to the melody of the 
National Anthem. Most people will be of opinion that the 
best thing that the venerable Poet Laureate could do with the 
National Anthem would be to let it alone. Henry Carey’s verses 
have been stigmatised as“ doggrel”; but they have a sound 
British ring, for all that. Who does not appreciate the hearty 
vindictiveness of “ Scatter her enemies, and make them fall”? 
and what true John Bullism there is in— 











Mem. : Ever so many years ago, I remember going to Her 
Majesty’s Theatre on the first 2 of the operatic season. 
in th | pride of her youth, beauty, and genius— 

Rubini, Tamburini, and Lablache took part in the National 
Anthem. To Grisi wes ellotted the “ Confound their politics” 
incs the dira recited correctly ; but 

tumbled, to the extent of saying, 





Grisi 





Mem. II.: There is a droll story told in connection with 
the National Anthem and old Mr. Arnold, the proprietor of the 
Lyceum Theatre, who was also somewhat of a poet. It was 
announced that the Duke and Duchcss of York, then newly 
married, intended to pay a visit to the Lyceum; and Mr. 
Arnold resolved to add, cn that occasion only, a congratulatory 
verse tothe Anthem. Whether the Arnoldian lines were actually 
sung, I knew not; but they ran thus :— 

Gol bless the Happy Pair ! 
y all blessing share ! 
fold. n-square. 
King ! 


Old Mr. Arnold lived at 24, Golden-syuare. 











The multitudinous friends of Mr. Montagu Williams will 

learn with sincere gratification that the eminent counsel in 
i 

I sheuld say, on the other hand, that the announcement 

sses with feelings of 


question has been appointed a Stipendiary Police Magistrate. 





will be received by the criminal cl 





t 
horror and, dismay. It was all very well for the gentle- 
man in the dock of the Old Bailey or the Middlesex 
Sessions, on a suspicion of picking pockets, to be able to 
retain “ Monty” for his defence. with the confident hope of 
being aquitted by a jury of his countrymen, even if the 
prosecutors watch had been found in the incriminated 
gentleman’s left shoe; but it will be a very different matter 
ses, or Mr. Fagin, or the Artful Dodger 





when Mr. William S 
is brought before the eminent counsel now transformed into a 
formidable * beak.” Let the rogues tremble! “ Monty” will 


prove a magistrate not to be trifled with. 





Mr. Montagu Williams has not, I believe, written any 
books; but he made some essays, I believe, many years ago in 
the poetic art. Still, all his associations have been essentially 
li I like to think of the men of letters and 
Henry 


erary and artistic. 
re who have 
ing. to begin with; then Gilbert Abbot A’ Beckett, author 


adorned the stipendiary bench. 





of the Comic Histories of England and Rome, the “ Comic 
Blackstone,” and one of the original pillars of Punch. Then 
there was Mr. Knox, writer of leading articles inthe 7imrs.and 
contributor to Onee a Week: nor should Mr. Thomas Walker, 
‘The Original,” be forgotten. Mr. Jardine. some 
‘ Judicial Torture in 


author of 
time of Bow-street. wrote a book on 
England”; and Dr. Colquhoun, some time of the Thames 
Police Court, wrote early in the present century a voluminous 
and most useful work on the Police of the Metropolis; but these 
two last-named gentlemen were lawyers first, and men of 


letters afterwards. 


In the matter of the once famous vocalist, Miss Paton, 
A. P.” (Barnsley) informs me that Mrs. Joseph Wood, once 
Lady William Lennox, 7é¢ Mary Anne Paton, died at Bulcliffe 


House, Bretton West, near Barnsley, York, July 21, 1864. 


The fasting men are fast becoming an intolerable nuisance. 
Their abstinence, or professed abstinence, from food does not 
seem to prove anything of a really scientific nature. Of 
course, there is no reason to disbelieve in the good faith of 
Signori Succi and Merlatti; but ere one becomes a member of 
the Seciété Jefinatoire, or Fasting Association, which I hear is 
about to be established in Paris, one would like to sce an 
experiment tried on a gentleman who wouid volunteer to be 
locked up for forty days and nights in a solitary cell at 
Pentonville, with plenty of blankets to keep him warm, and 
plenty of cold water to drink—and nothing else. The doctor 
might take a peep at him from time to time through the 

; 


inspection-trap in the cell door, 


on quite nicely; and if he emerged alive at the end of the 


to make sure he was getting 
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forty days, I would at once become a convert to the doctrine 
of inordinate fasting. 


Mem.: After Succi and Merlatti, Mortabelli—a suggcstive 
name. Mortabelli has begun a fast of seventy-two days at 
Philippeville, in Algeria. He is a Maltese, and affirms that he 
was once a sailor in the British Navy ; that the ship in which 
he sailed was wrecked ; and that he was cast ashore on a desert 
island, where he existed for two months and eleven days with- 
out eating anything. I wait with impatience for the ladics to 
begin to starve themselves. Was there not once upon a time 
a Fasting Woman of Tutbury? 


There has been a discussion in the German Reichstag on 
the subject of duelling. The debate arose from the moticn of 
a clerical deputy to insert a clause in the criminal ccde 
making so-called “American duelling” penal. Somebody should 
have hinted to the clerical deputy that itis only in the far westand 
in the south of the Great Republic that the practice of duelling 
still lingers. From the northern, eastern, and middle Statcs 
the barbarous custom has entirely disappeared; and in the 
State of New York it is a Penitentiary matter even to send a 
challenge orto act as a second in a duel. ‘The deputy’s 
proposal was referred to a Select Committee for detailed 
consideration, and will probably come to nothing. It is in- 
teresting, however, to learn that the author of the motion, Herr 
Reichensperger, made laudatory reference to “the abolition of 
duelling in England by the Prince Consort and the great Duke of 
Wellington.” What next’ The Prince Consort was no more 
in a position to abolish duelling than he was to abolish the 
Equator ; and as for the Iron Duke, did not the Great Captain 
of the Age fight a duel (March 21, 1829) with the Earl of 
Winchester and Nottingham? Duelling in England was 
abolished by public opinion and by the Press. The fatal 
combats in which Lieutenant Munro killed Colonel Fawcett, 
and Lieutenant Hawkey killed Lieutenant Seton, practically 
gave the death-blow to duelling in this country. Gentlemen 
fond of “ affairs of honour” were distinctly made to under- 
stand that the next person who killed a fellow creature ina 
duel would be treated as a murderer, and hanged. ‘There is 
nothing bold or dashing or chivalrous in being hanged; and 
duelling consequently fell into discredit among us. 


It was erroneously that I recently mentioned that there 
was a Universal Knowledge and Information Office in 
Southampton-street, Strand. I learn, from a _ prospectus 
which has been obligingly sent to me, that the bureau 
in question is in Southampton -street, Bloomsbury. With 
the prospectus came a few pages of “srecimen questions” 
of an amusingly miscellaneous kind. ‘Three of these queries 
I propose to answer free of charge, but without interfering 
in the slightest degree with the (I hope, remunerative) 
business of the Universal Knowledge and Information Office. 
Question put: * Best solicitors in London, Hastings, and * t. 
Leonards!” Reply : Take the Law List, and select at random. 
All solicitors may be placed in the “best” category. ‘There 
was a second-best solicitor once upon a time: but he 
emigrated to Texas; and he was lynched at Big Springs, 
by an indignant crowd of legal practitioners, for refusing 
to take a fee from a widow with six children. Specimen 
question No. 2: “The four largest 6rgans in the world?” 
teply : The Jllustrated London News, the Times, the 
Daily Telegraph, and Bacon's * Novum Organum.” ‘Third 
and lass question: “* Warm boots: where to be obtained, 
for an elderly invalid lady? What kind are worn in 
Russia?” ‘lhe Distressed Compiler begs to state that he 
has a pair of jack-boots lined with lamb’s-wool which 
he wore during a journey from Moscow to Odessa in the 
winter of 1876. They are very warm: but as the moths have 
got at the lamb’s-wool and the rats have taken liberties with 
the toes, the boots will be disposed of at an alarming sacrifice. 
The historical fur coat formerly connected with the boots is 
unfortunately no longer in the Compiler’s possession. He 
handed over the Grand Old Pelisse to Colonel Drew Gay at 
Constantinople, in March, 1877; and the coat was, he believes, 
so saturated with Russian gore, and so many times transfixed 
by Corsacks’ spears at Plevna and the Shipka Pass, that it had 
to be laid up in ordinary 


I mentally promised not to say another word in this page 
touching the Duke of Wellington’s cocked hat and the plumes 
with which Mr. E. J. Boehm, R.A., has unwisely adorned that 
historical headgear. But what is to be done in the face of the 
politeness of a gallant correspondent, “'l. V.” (Penrith), 
who forwards for inspection a set of etchings illustrative 
of the battles of Quatre-Bras, Ligny, and Waterloo, pub- 
lished in 1871? ‘The etchings are by Captain George 
Jones. The Duke wears a short cloak; and the plumes are 
all the more conspicuous by their absence from his cocked 
hat through the circumstance that some members of his staff 
wear feathers. It so happens that I have had for many years 
a set of Captain Jones's etchings by me; so I have hastened to 
return, with many thanks, the engravings forwarded to me by 


oT yo 


Mem.: The Captain George Jones who executed the 
Waterloo etchings subsequently took to the study of art in 
right earnest, and in process of time became George Jones, Esq., 
R.A. I never saw the gentleman; but I have heard -that he 
had a harmless penchant for “making up” in the civilian 
similitude of the Iron Duke :—blue surtout, narrow-brimmed 
hat, white trousers. white cravat with silver buckle at the 
back, and so forth. Well; Major Pendennis had the same 
amiable weakness. 





“ A. HL,” writing from Berlin, tells me a story which may 
be edifying to globe-trotters, if they condescend to follow the 
counsel recently and reverentially tended to them by one who 
has ceased to trot and can scarcely craw]. My correspondent, 
while travelling down the East coast of Africa, chanced to 
touch at a small deserted island, about a mile from the 
village of Muzimbwa, south of Cape Delgado. On this 
island he came across a really imposing monument with 
an inscription in which he could decipher several English 
words; but the name of the person interred and the 
date of interment had vanished. On making inquiries 
afterwards, on the mainland, the “ oldest inhabitant’ came for- 
ward to aver that many moons previously a large ship, without 
sails but which fired big guns, touched at the island and 
that the ship’s crew buried there the body of a white man, 
who was supposed to be a great chief, for all those present at 
his funeral “looked very sorrowful.” Not at oll a bad 
beginning for a novel of adventure. G. A.d. 
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BURMAH. 
lately the capital of King 
a province of the British 


SKETCHES IN 
The Royal city of Mandalay, till 
Theebaw’s misgoverned realm, now 
Indian Empire, is situated two miles from the left or east bank 
of the great river Irrawaddy. It is divided, like most Indo- 
Chinese towns, into the walled city of the Government officials 
and military, and the more populous suburb which is inhabited 
by traders and the native working classes. The latter part 
extends towards the river and its port of inland traffic. The 
city proper is a. square, with sides above a mile long, inclosed 
by walls built of mud-mortar, 26ft. high and 3 ft. thick, 
backed with an earthen mound, and surmounted by wooden 
towers-of the ornate Chinese style. There are three gates on 
each of the four sides, and one gate on each side has a bridge 
over the surrounding moat, which is 60 ft. from the walls, 
and of much greater width; state barges and boats used 
to be kept on its water, from which canals descend to 
the river. Behind the city is a hill crowned and studded 
with many pagodas, Buddhist temples and monasteries, lifting 
their gilt spires above the cemeteries, in the Royal park which 
extends at the back of the King’s Palace, on the eastern side; 
in the farther distance are the hills of the Shan frontier, the 
abode of wild unruly tribes. Numerous pagodas and convents 
of Buddhist monks or colleges of priests, who were reckoned 
in all, with their attendants, at nearly thirty thousand persons, 
are seen in different parts of the city. The late King Theebaw, 
who had been educated for the priesthood, had his own special 
monastery—if that word be applicable where celibacy is not a 
vow of the religious order ; it is a splendid edifice, a mass of 
gilding, inside and outside, from the ground to the roof, its 
gilt timber door-posts and eaves decorated with artistic 
carvings. The Atoo-ma-shee Pagoda contains marble slabs 
inscribed with choice sentences of the Buddhist Scriptures, and 
boxes filled with manuscripts, written on palm-leaf, which are 
a complete library of theological learning. The King’s Palace, 
with seven roofs and a lofty spire, is in the centre of the 
walled city, and consists of many houses, for residence, pomp, 
and pleasure, with courts and gardens between them, all shut 
in by two enclosures, an outer brick wall and an inner log 
stockade, entered by turret gateways. Here is the Supreme 
Court and Hall of Audience, where the King or his great 
Councillors and Ministers of State used to give orders and 
hear important causes. Around the palace were the mansions 
of those high official personages, the Treasury, the Royal 
Mint, the Arsenal, the superior barracks and military guard- 
houses, the powder-magazines, and other Government build- 
the soldiers of the general garrison, and the lower 
dwelt in the walled city outside the palace 
The view of Mandalay in our large Engraving, 
from sketches by Mr. Meiton Prior, our Special Artist 
in Burmah at the time of the British expedition two 
years ago, shows the principal main street of the outer 
town, a road 100 ft. wide, planted here and there with young 
trees, and to the right hand, in the background, are the walls 
of the King’s bazaar, outside which are stalls and booths for 
various petty native trades. 

* The streets,” writes Mr. J. G. Scott (Shway Yoe), in his 
entertaining volume on Burmah, “are a curious study ; there 
is an extraordinary variety of nationalities to be seen con- 
stantly in Mandalay. Every here and there, one comes across 
« band of Shans, tall stalwart men, very Chinese in feature, 
wearing usually nothing but baggy blue trousers, and tattooed 
from the waist down to the ankles. Occasionally, though 
much more rarely of late years, one meets a Kachyen hill- 
chieftain, with his train of ragged followers, slight but 
wiry in figure, with aquiline noses and _ fierce shifty 
eyes, as different as possible from the thick-set, open-faced 
Burman. ‘There are parties of Arrakanese, come over the hills 
to worship at the most hcly Arrakan Pagoda, with its famous 
brass Gautama Buddha; there are Chins, from the western 
hills, with hair gathered up in a knot over the forehead, and 
often with no more clothing than a small handkerchief—the 
women, whose tattooed all over, dressed in short 
smocks and waistcloths ; there is a Chaw or two, the men with 
their foreheads shaved, the women with hair plaited in two 
tails and brought up round the forehead like a coronal ; there 
are Shandoos, worshippers of the Sun and Moon ; Karenns, in 
long blouses with embroidery marking their tribe; Khamis 
and Mros from the north hill tracts, with scanty beards and 
oblique eyes; and the Paloung, who has come down 
with his bamboo rafts laden with pickled tea. There are 
Chinese traders, smooth-shaven and prosperous, whether big 
and raw-boned from Yunnan and Szu-chuen, or plump Baba- 
3abas from Rangoon and the Straits, brought up on British 
territory ; and the Mogul trader, with his red-dyed beard, his 
solemn face, and his cunning, that of a Jew plus an Armenian 
plus a Greek, yet only just able to hold his own with the 
Chinaman. It was a town of violent contrasts, Mandalay ; 
the silk-clad Chinaman, elbowing the almost naked Chin ; the 
mendicant of the Sacred Order of the Yellow Robe, looking 
with pity on the grim-visaged Mogul, who could buy up half the 
town; the haughty Minister, preceded by his shrieking lictor ; 
the cashiered French officer, with a favourite spittoon-bearer. 
Alongside of holy, yellow-robed, shaven-headed monks, 
thronged gamblers, thieves, broken agriculturists, military 
bullies, and hangers-on of the great men about the Court ; 
not a few of these were Europeans, runaways from ships in 
Rangoon Harbour, or from justice, ready to do anything but 
honest work. Some of them were employed, advising King 
Theebaw in his foreign relations, or acting as Generals in his 
army , others were simply living on the families of their 
Burmese wives. The rich Chinaman had his gorgeous joss- 
house, in the outskirts of Mandalay, with this proud inscrip- 
tion, ‘Enlightenment finds its way even among the Outer 
Barbarians.’ But over everyone, in the reign of Theebaw, 
was the fear of denunciation to the Court, of the prison, and 
of the rack and the crucifix. Now, in another year or two, 
Mandalay will be one of the most popular British garrison 
stations in Burmah. 

Our military correspondent, Captain C. Pulley, of the 
3rd Ghoorka regiment, sends us further Sketches. One isa 
view of the Ghoorka camp on Mandalay Hill, a mile and a half 
trom the city. with a military signalling station on the summit 
behind ; another shows the regimental mess, with the entrance 
of a Burmese lady visitor, calmly smoking her cigar. The 
tents are raised on floors supported by bamboo posts. Detach- 
ments are continually sent out to hunt the bands of “ dacoit ” 
marauders in the jungle beyond, towards the Shan hills, or 
rather mountains, being 6000ft. high, a view of which, from 
Mandalay Hill, with the advanced posts of Yan-jin-doung and 
Tanng-bo, is presented in one of these Sketches. The marching 
party of Ghoorkas crossing a“ choung,” adeep narrow valley with 
a swampy bottom, and skirting its banks where there is firmer 
ground for the horses and carts, will also be noticed ; as well 
as the scene at a deserted village which they searched for 
arms, between Pagan and Myingyan, where two carts were 
found laden with dacoit booty, and a few dhars or scimitars, 
with a small quantity of bullets and ammunition. The 
officers are, with an interpreter, questioning several villagers, 
while tho soldiers are entering the huts to search for concealed 
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officials, 
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THE COURT. 

Prince Alexander of Hesse, attended by Baron Rothemann and 
General H. L. Gardiner, Equerry in Waiting to her Majesty, 
arrived at Windsor Castle on Thursday week from Buckingham 
-alace. Prince Henry of Battenberg met his father at the 
Great Western Railway Station in Windsor. Her Majesty 
received, in the afternoon, the Mayor and Corporation of 
Windsor, who presented an address of congratulation on the 
birth of Princess Beatrice’s son. Yesterday week the Queen 
held the first investiture of the “ Distinguished Service Order” 
in the White Drawing-room. Her Majesty was accompanied by 
the Prince of Wales. Decorations were conferred on several 
officers for the action at Giniss and for the operations in Burmah. 
Prince Alexander of Bulgaria and Prince Henry of Battenberg 
hunted with the Queen’s Buck-hounds in the East Berkshire 
country. The infant son of Prince and Princess Henry of 
Battenberg was baptised last Saturday in the White Drawing- 
room, in the presence of the members of the Royal family 
now in England—the Queen, the Prince of Wales, Prince 
Alexander of Hesse, Prince Alexander of Bulgaria, and the 
Princess Irene of Hesse being sponsors. Her Majesty named 
the Prince Alexander Albert, and at the luncheon which 
followed the toast of “His Highness Prince Alexander of 
Battenberg” was given. The Queen and Royal family 
attended Divine service in the private chapel on Sunday 
morning; the Rey. Canon Fleming preached. Princess 
Beatrice attended the private chapel to return thanks for 
her recovery. The service was read by the Dean of Windsor, 
in the presence of the Queen and Prince Henry of Battenberg. 
A number of the boys from Christ's Hospital proceeded on 
Monday to Windsor to exhibit their drawings to the Queen, 
who was pleased to select some of those which she had 
inspected. Prince Henry of Battenberg, accompanied by 
Prince Alexander of Hesse and Prince Alexander of Bulgaria, 
went out shooting in Windsor Great Park. Princess Frederica 
of Hanover and Baron Von Pawel-Rammingen visited the 
Queen, and dined with her Majesty. Lord Randolph Churchill 
and Lord George Hamilton were included in the Royal dinner 
party. <A telegram from General Sir H. Ponsonby has been 
received by the Mayor of Southport, stating that the Queen 
will give £100 to the fund for the relief of the sufferers from 
the life-boat calamities. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales on Friday and Saturday 
last week paid visits to the Queen, and. lunched with her 
Majesty. On Sunday their Royal Highnesses were present at 
Divine service. The Prince honoured the Continental Gallery, 
New Pond-street, with a visit on Monday. His Royal Highness 
has been elected an honorary member of the Linnean Society. 


CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENTS. 
Pantomime is this year having a very hard fight of it with the 
circus. The old clown—who for too many years past has been 
completely snubbed at the theatre, and who is only allowed to 
appear in the harlequinade at the fag-end of the performance, 
when the children are worn out with processions. ballets, and 
comic scenes—has quietly taken himself off to the saw-dust 
ring, where, throughout the evening, he can get an audience 
to himself, quite prepared to laugh at his old jokes and 
* wheezes.” 

But at Drury-Lane pantomime is inevitable. 
may occur elsewhere, but not at the National 
Mr. Augustus Harris seems determined that the Jubilee 
Year shall be celebrated in the history of English pan- 
tomime. ‘The veteran E. L. Blanchard is once more to the 
front with a new version of “ The Forty Thieves,’ which will 
introduce a galaxy of beauty and talent. The “airy, fairy ” 
spirit of burlesque, Miss Constance Gilchrist, takes the lead, and 
she will be supported by that delightful comicactress Miss M. A. 
Victor, by theclever Sisters Mario, by the active Emma D’Auban, 
and the tall and stately Edith Blande Brereton, to say nothing of 
Miss Marie Williams and Miss Minnie Inch. Pantomime at Old 
Drury would not be itself without Harry Nicholls, Victor 
Stevens, Charles Lauri, jun., the animal actor, or Harry 

ayne. But the staff has received a conspicuous addition in 
Mr. Robert Pateman, a comedian of tried experience; and 
Herbert Campbell will be at his old post assisting Harry Nicholls 
to make the comic scenes go with roars of laughter. The 
dresses are said to be more magnificent than any that any 
previous manager has conceived to be necessary for an enter- 
tainment whose career of prosperity must inevitably be 
limited ; and the Jubilee Scene will be one of the most 
gorgeous of modern stage spectacles. 

For other pantomimes, we must go farther afield. Mr. 
John Douglas, who depends much on his scenery and the 
advantage of a stage splendidly designed for display, pro- 
mises at the Standard * Aladdin,” with three grand scenic 
triumphs. ‘The Surrey pantomime is always distinguished 
for its old-fashioned and genuine character. Unfortunately, 
we do not see the name of George Conquest the elder—he 
who was “ young George Conquest” only a few years ago. 
Apparently, the celebrated pantomimist is tired of leaping 
down traps, and bounding about the stage as if he were an 
indiarubber ball. The hard work he leaves to his son, George 
Conquest, junior, who will be the leading attraction of “ Jack 
and the Bean-Stalk.” announced for production on Christmas 
Eve. Sadler's Wells has hit on the same subject ; but Mr. 
J. A. Cave, an old pantomime provider, promises “ Jack in the 
Box ” at the Elephant and Castle; and Mr. Oswald Allan has 
written a new version of “Cinderella” for the Pavilion at 
Mile-End. “Cinderella” will also be the subject of the Mary- 
lebone pantomime; and, as usual, Mrs. S. Lane provides a 
feast of good things at the Britannia, where the old amuse- 
ment of pantomime is kept up with more spirit than at most 
of the adjacent playhouses. At the Britannia there is sure to 
be a good clown ; and now that the Grecian in the City-road 
knows pantomime no more, and “ The Eagle” has ceased to be 
a theatrical landmark, parties at the West-End are organised 
during the winter weeks to dine early at the club, and repair 
afterwards to, Mrs. Sarah Lane’s pantomime at the Britannia. 
And whilst in that direction the curious should not forget the 
Grand Theatre at Islington, where Mr. Charles Wilmot promises 
* Robinson Crusoe,” with an excellent cast. 

Covent-Garden takes the lead with the circuses. The 
management has spared no expense in engaging the best 
possible talent in this department of art. The Renz family 
are amongst those who are engaged, to say nothing of the 
fascinating Jennie O’Brien, with gymnasts and acrobats 
innumerable, and Gou-Gou. one of the funniest clowns on the 
Continent. Mr. Douglas Cox is the business director of this 
splendid undertaking ; Mr. A. Henry, one of the most experi- 
enced men in his profession, is at his old post; and Mr. W. C 
Levey will preside over the orchestra. ‘To compete with 
Covent-Garden we shall have the complete Paris Hippodrome, 
with all their stag-hunts and pretty novelties, at the new 
Kensington Olympia, adjacent to Addison-road Station : and of 
course Mr. Charles Hengler’s circus in Argyll-street will be as 
popular as ever with the youngsters home for the holidays. 
Once more at the Agricultural Hall the World’s Fair will be 
held ; and at all the music-halls special holiday attractions 
are announced. 
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THE PLAYHOUSES. 

The first sound of honest Christmas laughter was heard at the 
very place where it was least expected. What playgcer weuld 
dream of merriment at the Olympic Theatre, that grim and 
solemn est:blishment that has for a considerable time past 
been handed over to black Care, who has sat conscientiously 
behind each successive managerial horseman? But there was 
laughter, genuine hearty laughter, as distinguished from the 
occasional guffaw of the good-hearted, or the sycophantic and 
unreal applause of the “ dead-head,” when Mr. Edward Terry, 
refreshed with a successful journey through the provinces, 
came back to London with a new play called “ The Church. 
Mr. Terry is the best exponent on the stage of 
comic despair. There is no actor on the stage whose misery is 
so grotesque and amusing. Good people generally get into 
scrapes in farces, and. of course, “ The Churchwarden " is no 
exception to this sound rule. Daniel Chuffy is a pattern man, 
respected by his fellow-citizens, beloved by his wife, an oracle 
in the vestry, and a picture of virtue when he hands the plate 
round on Sundays. But Daniel Chuffy is within an ace of 
losing his character through an act of generous philanthropy 
performed in London, the object being a young, pretty, and 
very unprotected young lady. The suspicions of a leading 
parishioner are aroused. Chuffy’s best friend seems to think 
that he smells a rat ; the amiable wife and the pretty niece are 
not long kept out of the mystery, and dire domestic discord is 
promised until, of course. it turns out that Chuffy’s error is 
capable of explanation, and that his character, as ever, is beyond 
reproach. To see Mr. Edward Terry wriggle and squirm out 
of all these domestic dilemmas is vastly entertaining. He is 
lithe, active, and at odd times Indicrously funny. He keeps 
up the spirit of the farce, which has heen extremely well 
rehearsed ; and his facial expression is as useful to the play as 
his own funny business, which illustrates the comic agony of 
a falsely suspected man. It is said that the little play is of 
German origin ; but it has becn so deftly altered that it will 
suit the playgoers of London as well as those of Berlin. ‘The 
wretchedness of the innocent is ever a theme for general con- 
and at the play we seem to langh most at the 
mental misery of our fellow-creatures. If anyone can 
make the Olympic Theatre a popular playhouse again, 
Mr. Terry surely can, and, no matter what the result may be, 
he has had a good start. The company chesen to assist their 
chief, for * The Churchwarden ” is to all intents and purposes 
a one-part play, has been carefully selected. Mr. Alfred Bishop 
is one of our most careful and painstaking young actors. 
He here appears as the pompous parishioner, or patron of the 
luckless churchwarden, and he makes him a very natural and 
characteristic personage. Miss Maria Jones is active and 
useful, if occasionally a little noisy, and Miss Cowper appears 
to be an actress of considerable cleverness and observation. 
She is new to the London stage, but has much confidence, and a 
very pretty presence. Mr. Terry has provided an excellent 
orchestra under the able direction of Mr. Hamilton Clarke, who 
provides a pleasant concert for those who arrive early in the 
evening. This considerate attention was rewarded on the first 
evening by a portion of the audience hissing a clever musical 
selection, for some absurd and idiotic reason best known 
to these vulgarians. We doubt if there is another country 
in the world where such bad taste could be found as is 
occasionally forced upon public notice in some of our Lorden 
theatres. The wonder is, not that London should contain 
conceited egotists to hiss when some slight accident occurs on 
the stage, when an actor tumbles over a piece of furniture, or 
a nervous actress trips up over her dress, but that no voice is 
ever raised to put down the silly impertinence. These noisy 
geese who hiss when they are bored with a pretty piece of 
music, and disturb the rest of the audience, who are enjoying 
it, should be turned out by public acclamation. It is time 
that the nuisance should be put down, and with a firm hand. 

“The Friar,’ by Mr. J. Comyns Carr, at German Reed's, 
turns out to be a very scholarly and graceful piece of work. 
It is, in fact, a light blank verse poem, cleverly constructed, 
ingeniously arranged, and illustrated with finished and ad- 
mirable lyrics. It isa strange circumstance that a play of this 
special character should only find a home at a place of entertain- 
ment that shudders at the thought of being classed with our 
theatres, and falls to the lot of those who, clever as they 
may be, are not trained to work of the kind, or at all 
practised in the execution of imaginative dramatic litera- 
ture. But so it is. Mr. Carr may be congratulated 
on having met with so much encouragement at the 
hands of Mr. Alfred Reed and Mr. Corney Grain. He 
would certainly not have found it elsewhere. Managers 
protest that it is no part of their duty to educate public taste, 
and they are sufficiently reticent never to test it by any means 
in their power. If Mr. Henry Irving had traded on the 
assumption that the public taste was beneath contempt, we 
should have had no Shakspeare or Goethe at the Lyceum. 
Happily, there is one theatre that has not as yet been turned 
into a menagerie! The charm of such a play as “The 
Friar” is considerably assisted by the addition of the very 
graceful music that Mr. Caldicott has provided for it. Poetry, 
music, and costume are in happy accord, and it is to be 
earnestly hoped that educated society will patronise this little 
play during the holidays. If they do, it may be followed by 
others in the same vein, and so, gradually, an impetus will be 
given to the encouragement of literature on the stage. Dogs 
and horses, and tanks of water, cabs and champion scullers, 
are no doubt very attractive to the many, but it is just possible 
that amongst our millions some chosen hundreds will be found 
to applaud the iambics and elegiacs of Mr. Comyns-Carr, 
who is true to his love for the beautiful in art, and does 
not confine his observation to the streets or his imagination to 
the metropolitan area in the nineteenth century. 

So far as can be seen, the matinée nuisance is endurcl to 
very little purpose. Afternoon after afternoon we are dragged 
out from our desks to see some wretched production that is not 
worth the paper on which it is written, and has probably been 
rejected by the majority of the practicalmanagers. Observation 
would lead one to believe that the theatres at these trial trips, 
that occupy so many dismal afternoons, are wholly filled with 
the “ profession,” who can no more keep from the theatre than 
the retired soap-boiler from the shop on melting-day. The 
public is not interested in the least in plays that have not been 
produced in the ordinary course, and tested in the usual 
manner. ‘Take, for example, “ Bachelors’ Wives,” a farce that 
wasted several valuable hours at the Strand the other morning 
Of what value could such a play be to the stage, and how 
could it interest anyone to see it, the subject being identical 
with that used for half-a-dozen farcical comedies ¢uring the 
past year? Plays of this pattern should be tried with closed 
doors. They are certainly not worth the sixpence we are 
compelled to pay for our programme. o, 


warden.” 


gratulation ; 


Mr. Justice Grantham and Mr. Justice Stirling will be the 
Christmas Vacation Judges. 

Anyone wishing to set the table in a roar at this festive season 
should get some cosaques of Mr. Cremer, junior, at 210, Regent. 
street. These supper-trble playthings create quite a furor of 
fun as the crackers yield up their mirth-provoking contents. 
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OUR TROOPS IN BURMAH: SKETCHES BY CAPTAIN C. PULLEY, 38xrn GHOORKA REGIMENT. 
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THE SHAN HILLS, SEEN FROM THE 3ep GHOORKAS’ CAMP 





DETACHMENT OF GHOORKAS ON THE MARCH: CROSSING A “CHOUNG.” 
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OUR SPECIAL ARTIST MISUNDERSTOOD BY THE CROWD. REFUSING TO BE EVICTED. 























TRIAL OF MOONLIGHTERS AT CORK: GUARD OUTSIDE THE JUDGE’S HOUSE, OUR ARTIST VISITING THE LAND LEAGUE HUTS AT “COERCION HILL.”’ 
SKETCHES IN IRELAND: BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST. 
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THE BULGARIAN CRISIS: SEIZING ARMS AT THE JUNKER MILITARY SCHOOL, SOFIA. 
SKETCH BY F. LACHMANN, 











THE LADIES’ COLUMN. 


Mr. Gladstone's severe snub of “the ladies of Aston Manor,” 
who intruded on him a memorial which bore over a thousand 
female signatures, and which expressed approval of his Irish 
policy, may be taken as a token that his opposition to the 
political enfranchisement of women is unabated. It will, 
doubtless, be interesting to the historian to find that there 
was, at any rate, one topic upon which Mr. Gladstone retained 
fixed opinions ; but then it should be borne in mind that the 
persons who had an interest in inducing him to change his 
mind on that point had nothing to offer him in return. 
Neither votes nor violence will be forthcoming to help “ the 
Irish policy ” from the women who talk about “ strengthening 
Mr. Gladstone's hands” by writing their names down as s his sym- 
pathisers. No wonder that Mr. Gladstone only loftily replies to 
them that he“ regrets that they (the ladies) should be e ulled upon 
to take a part in the rude and contentious labours with which 
he has so long had to do”—the labours, that is, of political 
life. This sounds very like the counsel (translated into 
Gladstonese) of the old Earl of Pembroke to the Abbess and 
her sisters, who criticised //s “ rude and contentious labours.” 
‘Go spin, ye jades! gospin!” said the advocate of the sub- 
jection of women in those pre-penny-paper days. ‘lhe milder- 
mannered hero of to-day only “regrets” that a thousand 
women should express an opinion of his doings. Perhaps in a 
very few years now we may progress so much farther that no 
man will venture to rebuke women, in however guarded terms. 
for uttering their views upon those great concerns which affect 
the interests of themselves and their posterity as much as 
they do thos of the men of the nation. 
Here is Christmas time, which we “ grown-ups” find rather 
a bore. but which is consecrated, both by its associations and 
by custom, to the happiness of our children. For once in the 
hink I must write my paragraphs on purpose for the 
olk home for their holiday amusement. I will tell 
ut the pantomime children, whom I went to see 
and about some lovely Christmas cakes that I 
pected. 
ust all have wondered when we went to see the 
at ed clever way in which the troop of children 
g. and forming the side pieces in so many 
1eir work all together and so correctly. Well, 
1 at their school for this business. 
Madame Katti Lanner, the teacher, has about a hundred little 
‘ls under her ; and I found them gathered together in a big 
hall. practising for the Drury-Lane dances. They were all in 
ir eve hie clothes. The youngest children were only five 
] 



























years ol There were not many so young, but those tiny ones 
scemed quite as much at home and as pleased with their work 
as the bi Some of the more difficult parts, such 


y masks, the littlest children were not to 
» music struck up, and the others began, 
you would see these little ones commence also, almost un- 
consciously, to caper about in good time and step. One of 
fair baby, with a bit of old gold 





do; but as soon as th 





them was a sweet-looking little 
lush for a collar. and white satin sl her feet— 
piuso for a collar.and wait itin shoes on her feet so smart 


It was quite hard work for Madame Katti Lanner to keep that 


er sometimes out of the ring r. Another was a bright- 








ye maiden, coal-black hair. which is the most 
uncommon coloi ur of : for hair to be. She told me that she 
lived at Lambeth, that : ies had no father, and that her mother, 


whi alw ays broug okt her to and took her from the school and the 
theatre, mz ude dre sses for the pantomime. Then there was 
un the rw ho > lived at Camden Town. Her big sister brought her 
1e.and her father was a brick-maker. A third 
who was a hammerman. All these, you see, 
lren of poor parents; and sotheten shillings or more 
mm may do a great deal towards making 
l Some of the most skilful and 
much as twenty-four shillings a 
ing for five or six years. 
m doing all the dances with 
There is one part where they take 
as they dance. They put their 
i “and put them down softly, 
2m down like naughty children in 
i Then they take off their shoes. 
y to pretend to do when they were practising ; 
ittle , who had on an old pair of sand-shoes, such 
you wear at the ey made a mistake and took them right 
v i shuffle i them on again when the 
that her stockings would soon be in holes if 
them without shoes. They all looked very happy, 
think their work real fun, though Iam sure they 
but you cannot 



























ir 
~d to 
tired before the long day is over; 
anything without growing fatigued at last, and the 


honest labour is not wholly painful. These 
never beaten. If one were naughty or idle, and 
it obey orders, she would be sent away; and this 
>a real punishment. 
mas cakes are all decorated with sugar devices 
and flags and toys, and you can look at one for ever so long 
before you notice all that there is on it. 








j On a stand of white 
chalk, wit h a row of holly leaves and berries round it, I 
saw a noble cake, covered in white sugar, with pink sugar 
ornamentation. On the top wasa good-sized table, with gold legs 
th of white satin made stiff by dipping in syrup. A 
Christmas-tree stood on the table, set in a green tub; it was 
loaded with sugar candles, and little drums of red satin with 
sugar ends, and sweet babies about as big as a thumb-nail. 
The large presents (most of them the size of a walnut or there- 
abouts) were placed on the table, and included a white sugar 
muff , a work-box in brown sugar, with the lid open, and tiny 
reels of coloured silks visible inside ; a pair of white stockings 
with red “clocks” ; and a soldier's high cap or * bearskin,” as 
imitations of dollies and other toys, all done in 
cake had a perfect park on top of it: there 
attlements and a tower, afid little walks 
sugar, amidst green sugar lawns, and shrub- 
ri a lady (1 think she was made of paper) 
dressed in red satin and sitting on a seat, while a soldier 
in uniform was coming out of the castle, and, I believe, 
was going to seek the lady, who was hidden from him by the 
tre I must only de scribe one more cake. This was constructed 
in three tiers or wreys. Top of all was a basket made of 
white net st BoA out on green sugar supports, and filled 
ors. The first tier of cake, iced white with 
1 medallion made of chocolate fixed against 































with real white 
sugar, had a bre 
it, on which appe ared the Prince of Wales's coat of arms and 
feathers in white sugar. Then came a series of pink sugar 
oilines supporting that top storey, and resting at their base on 
the next tier lower, which bore on its chocolate medallion a 
white ship in full sail, and the Eddystone lighthouse. ‘Then 
came more pillars; and the lowest storey of the cake, which 
wus, of course, the largest one, was decorated with several 
chocolate medallions, each bearing a different device to repre- 
ut one of our colonies. - There was , kangaroo for Australia, 
un ice palace for Canada, and an elephant for India, and an 
rich for the Cape.and so on. If this year’s Christmas cakes 
areas nice to eat as they are amusing to look at, Il am afraid 
theg will be busy time s for the family doctors soon '—F. F.-M. 
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A STARTLING STORY by BRET HARTE, 
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Christmas Has Come Again! .. ee ¥4 -. By Florence Gravier, 
Tuning Up a6 es $e ¥e -. By W. Rainey. 
The Mistle toe Zough 4s os -. By A. Hunt. 
Turkey in et Christmas at ‘Cairo ws .. By G. L. Seymour. 
Graziella ia oé oe es .» By C. E. Perugini. 
A Man and a ‘Brother +» By R. C. Woodville, 
The Biter Bit; or, The Highwi uy mi un’: s Colk se .. By F. Barnard. 
A Midnight Alarm ss ‘ +. By F. Barnard. 
A Millionaire of Rough-and-Re aly 06 .. By W. H. Overend. 
Home! us se a os ee os -. By R.C. Woodville, 
The Kittens’ Christmas Party .. oe oe -- By Louis Wain, 
The Lesson for the Day .. . ee oe .. By A. Hunt. 
Some of My Partners ° «6 oe ee o% By Hal Ludlow, 
Mr. Tompkins’ Atoneme nt od os oe -. By 8. T. Dadd. 
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The postage to places abroad is given in the Christmas Number. 
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Calendars; Tables of Stamps, Taxes, and Government Dutics; ‘Times of 
High Water; Post-Office Regulations; together with a large amount of 
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‘ars made the ILLUSTRATED L ON Dt »N ALMANACK the most acceptable and 
legant companion to the library; whilst it is universally acknowledged to 
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the ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWs, 198, Strand, and sold by all 
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DEATH. 
On Friday, i7th inst., at his residence, Villiers House, 
7 he White, Esq., late treasurer (1871 to 1685) of Sir é 
ity, in his 71st year, within fifty-one days of the death of his be loved 
ind devoted wife, and to the inexpr ' rviving son and 
daughter. Funeral at Cuarlton buri tinas Eve at 1.30, 
leaving house at one p.m. 

*.* The charge for the insertion of Births, Marriages, and Deaths is 
Five Shillings for each announcement. 
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CHRISTMAS LECTURES. 
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to all the Courses in the’ Season, Two Guineas. Tickets 
the Institution. 
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EPHTHAH'S vow, by EDWIN L LONG, R.A.—Three New 
J stures—l1. “* Jephithah’s Return.” 2. “On the Mountains. ‘The Martyr.”"— 
NOW ON vibw yith his celebrated * > Anno Domina *Zeuxis Crotona,” &c., at 
THE GALLER Ibs, 168, New Boud-street, Ten to Six. Admission, Oue Sluiling. 



























que VALE. OF TEARS.—DORE’S Last Great PICTURE, 


few days before he died, NOW on VIEW atthe DORE GALLERY, 
set. with his other great Pictures. 
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t Two o’Clock. Box-office now open.—LYCEU M. 












EDWARD COMPTON.—Every Evening, at 
LE st CHOOL FOR SCANDAL. The COMETON COMEDY COMPANY. 

ances ihe VERY SATU + a except Christmas Day), and on 
office Ten till Fi Business Manager, Mr. Chi Terry. 
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One of the most elegant and useful Christmas or New 
Year's gifts is an album to contain photographs of our 
friends. The “Bard of Avon” Album (registered), which is 
published by Messrs. T. J. Smith and Downes, Queen Victoria- 
street, will suit those who still prefer this kind of repository, 
and whose literary taste is true to our great English poet. 
The pages have floral decorations, composed of lilies, white and 
red roses, violets, honeysuckle, pansies—* that’s for thoughts” — 
carnations, marigolds, holly, and mistletoe. These beautiful 
garlands of nature are accompanied with extracts of a 
few lines from familiar passages of Shakspeare alluding to 
those particular flowers. The binding of the volume, in sober 
brown leather. not flexible, but soft and slightly padded, is very 
durable, yet agreeable to handle.—Another novelty in binding 
is presented by Messrs. Sampson Low’s Organ Edition of the 

* Hymnal Companion to the Book of Common Prayer,” with 
music..edited by the late Mr.J.'. Cooper, of Christ's Hospital, 
revised and enlarged. The cover-boards are plates of elastic 
steel, sheathed in morocco leather. an invention patented by 
Messrs. W.G. Stoneham and Co ,of Peartree-court, Farringdon- 
road, and called the “ Peilisfort ” biuding 
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“THE IRISH LAND LEAGUE AGITATION 
A Government proclamation issued last Saturday denounces 
the “plan of campaign” of the National League as an 
unlawful and criminal conspiracy, and threatens all who join 
it with prosecution. ‘his plan is defined as that of “ soliciting 
and inciting tenants to refuse to pay rents to their landlords, 
and to pay the same into the hands of strangers and others 
who have no right thereto.” For this offence, on Thursday 
last week, Government effected the arrest at Loughrea, in the 
county of Galway, of Messrs. John Dillon, M.P., William 
O’Brien, M.P., Matthew Harris, M.P., and D. Sheehy, M.P. It 
appears that a National League office was opened that day at 
Loughrea, and when the collection of rents was proceeding 
District t-Inspector Davis and a party of police entered the 
premises and seized the money, books, and documents, and 
arrested the four gentlemen named, who were at the time 
acting as collectors. They were conveyed in a car to the 
police barracks, and a magistrate was sent for with the 
object of obtaining a remand for a week. 

Our Special Artist in the south-west of Ireland contributes, 
with other Sketches, one of the scene in Blackrock-road, in 
the city of Cork, during the County Assizes, when the Judge’s 
lodgings were guarded by the Royal Irish Constabulary. On 
Wednesday week, eight men of the labouring class were 
indicted for assembling at night armed, at Caheragh, near 
Castle Island, Kerry, on Nov. 23. The defence was an 
alibi for most of the prisoners, and prisoners’ counsel 
impugned the constitution of the jury. commenting on 
the fact that twenty-two jurors were told to stand aside 
by the Crown. The jury found all the prisoners guilty 
of illegal assembly by night. Sentence was deferred ; 
and on Saturday these eight men were sentenced each to eight 
months’ imprisonment, and ordered to find bail for their good 
behaviour for three years. Nine other “ Moonlighters” 
received a similar sentence; two were sentenced to twelve 
months’ imprisonment ; and one, Thomas Macarthy, who had 
posted threatening notices, got five years’ penal servitude. 
Timothy Hurley, the occupant of the flax carding-mill at 
Castleview, near Clonakilty, who barricaded his premises 
against the Sheriff's officers and police, and repulsed them 
with stones and other missiles, was tried for the offence of 
having dynamite unlawfully in his possession ; but the jury 
could not agree in a verdict, and the prisoner was therefore 
discharged from custody. This concluded the business of the 
Munster Assizes at Cork. 

The other Sketches published this week represent a scene 
in the course of the service of legal writs and execution of the 
process of eviction ; and the visit of our Special Artist to the 
huts erected by the National League at “Coercion Hill ’ for 
the accommodation of evicted tenants. 











THE BULGARIAN CRISIS 

A candidate recently proposed for the Principality of Bulgaria, 
and considered acceptable to the Austrian and to the British 
Government, was Prince Ferdinand of wv nephew to the 
reigning Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Saxe-Gotha, and cousin to 
the late Prince Consort of Great Britain and to the Princes of 
our own Royal family. His Serene Highness. who was born 
at Vienna in 1861, is an officer in the Austrian army, is 
wealthy, and is a person of considerable independence and 
cultivated tastes, devoted to the study of ornithology ; he pro- 
fesses not to be desirous of reigning, but would accept the 
Bulgarian throne if duly elected, with the consent of all the 
great Powers, including Russia. It seems at present doubtful 
whether the Emperor of Russia will consent to the nomin- 
ation, or whether objections will not be taken upon the ground 
that the existing Council of Regency in Bulgaria is illegally 
constituted, and cannot propose it to the Sobranjé or National 
Assembly ; whose composition is also deemed by Russia to be 
irregular, as the annexation of Eastern Roumelia has not yet 
been formally legalised. The delegates of the Sobranjé to the 
other European Courts, Messrs. Stoiloff, Grecoff, and Caltcheff, 
have visited Berlin, where they were officially received on 
Sunday by Count Herbert Bismarck. 

We mentioned last week the incident that took place at 
Sofia, the capital of Bulgaria, on the 24th ult., when a con- 
spiracy to overthrow the Regency, and to seize the persons of 
the Regents, was discovered among the teachers and pupils of 
the “ Junker” or upper-class Military School. The professors 
and military instructors concerned in this plot, who were also 
— to the conspiracy of Aug. 21 against Prince Alexander, 
are Captain Tepavitcharoff, Captain Georgenoff, lately returned 
from Russia, Captain Belezeff, and three lieutenants. A certain 
number of the students of the Military School were persnaded 
to join in the treasonable attempt, and collected some of the arms 
kept in that establishment, which they deposited in the corridor 
adjacent to their bed-rooms. Information having reached the 
Government, Colonel Popoff, commandant of the city garrison, 
brought a battalion of troops, at ten o'clock in the evening, to 
surround the Military School, which he entered with a guard 
of soldiers, arrested the five Professors and some of their 
pupils, and took away the arms with which they had furnished 
themselves. Our Artist, M. Lachmann, has sent us a Sketch 
of the scene upon this occasion, which is among our Illus- 
trations for the present week. 


The rocket apparatus for saving life from shipwreck, of 
which an engraving appeared in our Number of the 4th inst., 
was the invention of the late Mr. Henry Trengrouse, of 
Cornwall. 

The Berkshire memorial of the gallantry and devotion of 
the men of the 66th (Berkshire) Regiment, who fell at 
Maiwand and in the Afghan campaign of 1879-80, was unveiled 
last Saturday at Reading by Lord Wantage, V.C. 

The Lord Mayor distributed the prizes to the 2nd London 
Rifles, at the Guildhall, last Saturday evening. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Cantlon, the commanding officer, gave a good report 
of the regiment.—On Wednesday the Lady Mayoress presented 
the prizes to the 15th Middlesex at Cannon-street Hotel. 

We are requested to state that the steel plate of “ Little 
Miss Muffet,’ after Sir J. E. Millais’ picture, which is pre- 
sented with our Christmas Number, was engraved by Mr. 'l. L. 
Atkinson; and that Mr. Cousins’ work was limited to the 
‘touched proofs” of the work. 

In our notice of Miss Maud Naftel’s “ Flowers, and How to 
Paint Them,” we expressed our regret that it was not stated by 
whom the excellent coloured drawings were designed and 
coloured. Weare informed that they were executed for this 
volume by Miss Naftel herself. 

Under the presidency of Sir C. Tupper, High Commissioner 
for Canada, a meeting of Commissioners and others connected 
with the administration of the late Colonial and Indian Exhi- 
bition, was held last Saturday, in the Prince’s Room. in the 
building at South Kensington, to present to Sir Philip Cunliffe 
Owen a testimonial in recognition of his services as secretary 
to the Executive of the Exhibition. The testimonial consisted 
of a silver-gilt tea and coffee service, and on the tray was a 
suitable inscription ; while to Sir Philip was also presented an 
address, engrossed on vellum, speaking highly of his services, 






















































































































































MUSIC. 
THE LONDON SYMPHONY CONCERTS, 
The fifth of these performances, at: St. James's Hall, took place 
last week, when the programme included two works that were 
given for the first time at these concerts. A concerto for the 
violin by Herr Gernsheim was rendered with high skill by 
Mr. Ondricek as the soloist. It was first introduced at a 
Crystal Palace concert some years ago. An actual novelty at 
last week’s concert was a scena from an opera entitled “ Wanda,” 
composed by Mr. Charles Thane ; a previous production by 
whom—a cantata, “The Last Sigh of the Moor ’—has gained 
favourable notice. The scena referred to comprises a recitative 
and prayer, in the latter of which are some pleasing and 
expressive melodious passages. The piece was well sung by 
Mr. Iver McKay. Other features of the programme do not call 
for notice. The sixth concert must be spoken of next week. A 
portion of the programme consisted of a selection from the 
works of Weber. 
CRYSTAL PALACE, 

The Saturday afternoon concerts are suspended, as usual, 
during the Christmas and New Year’s festivities. The final 
concert of the year took place last week, when the programme 
was made commemorative of the hundredth anniversary of 
the birth of Carl Maria Von Weber, by a selection from 
his works. Weber’s three great operas, “ Der Freischiitz” 
(1820), “ Earyanthe” (1823), and “ Oberon” (1826), exemplify 
his wondrous power of rendering his genius reflective of the 
subjects with which it was associated, however different their 
character might be. Nor must Weber's early smaller pro- 
duction, * Preciosa,” be forgotten. This work is not an opera 
but a melodrama, for which Weber supplied a few incidental 
pieces, in which the gipsy character is reflected as happily as 
are the characteristics of the larger compositions previously 
referred to. ‘ Preciosa” was produced in 1820, and the beauty 
of the music makes it matter of regret that Weber did not 
afterwards expand his work into the proportions of an opera. 
By his pianoforte music—four solo sonatas, and one with 
clarionet ; his three concertos, and various smaller pieces, and 
by some charming lieder—Weber has established his claim to 
rank as a great musical classic. His masses are melodious and 
graceful, but they never approach sublimity ; and as a sym- 
phonist, he is nowhere, his specimens of this kind being 
unworthy of him. 

Saturday’s concert was perhaps as representative of the 
composer as might be ina limited selection. The orchestral 
pieces were the second symphony (in ©) composed in 1807, 
and the overtures to “ Der Freischiitz” and “ Oberon.” 

The second clarinet concerto (1812) and the “ Concert- 
stiick’’ for pianoforte, with orchestra (1821), were finely played, 
respectively, by Mr. G. A. Clinton and Herr Stavenhagen ; 
Miss Margaret Gyde having given a brilliant rendering of the 
pianoforte solo known as “Il moto perpetuo” (the finale of 
the sonata in ©). ‘The vocal music consisted of two patriotic 
part-songs (1814) and the huntsmen’s. chorus from “ Der 
Freischiitz"’ (1820) by the male voices of the choir; gipsy 
choruses from “ Preciosa” (the same date) by the full choir ; 
the finale to the first act of “ Euryanthe” (1823), with Mrs, 
Hutchinson as the principal soloist ; and a concert-aria (1810), 
and the “Song of Nurmahal” (1826), both sung by Mrs. 
Hutchinson. The last-named piece has a peculiar interest, as 
being Weber's final composition. 

The pieces performed at Saturday’s concert were given in 
chronological order, thus affording a view of the progress of 
Weber's genius. Mr. Manns conducted. 


The Royal Albert Hall Choral Society gave the third 

concert of the sixteenth season last week, when Gounod’s 
oratorio ** The Redemption” was performed, conducted by Mr. 
Jarnby. The performance was a very fine one, especially in 
its choral details; the solo music having been effectively 
rendered by Madame Albani, Misses H. Wilson and M. Fenna, 
Mr. H. Piercy, Mr. Santley, and Mr. W. Mills. 

The Monday Popular Concerts, and the Saturday afternoon 
performances associated therewith, at S+. James’s Hall, have 
ceased for a brief interval. A selection from Beethoven 
formed the programme last Saturday afternoon, that of the 
following Monday evening having been of a varied charact_r. 
The concerts will be resumed on Saturday afternoon, Jan. 8. 

The Sacred Harmonic Society performed “ The Messiah ” at 
St. James’s Hall yesterday (Friday) week. The solo vocalists 
were Misses A. Marriott and F. Harrison, Mr. Iver McKay, and 
Mr. B. Foote ; Mr. Cummings conducting. 

The Stock Exchange Orchestral Society recently gave the 
first concert of the fourth season. 

Mr. W. Nicholl—a promising young tenor vocalist—gave 
the second of his recitals at the Portman Rooms on Thursday 
week ; and, at the same time, Mr. A. H. Lindo gave his first 
pianoforte recital, at St. Andrew’s Hall, Newman-street 

The performances of Mr. Mayer’s French opera company 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre closed with his benefit last Saturday 
evening. when Offenbach’s opera bouffe, “ La Grande Duchesse,” 
was given. 

The Heckmann string quartet party completed the historical 
performances at Steinway Hall on Saturday afternoon. Their 
programmes have offered interesting illustrations of the pro- 
gress of the quartet from its first important development by 
Haydn down to the productions of the present day. 

Mr. Ambrose Austin (of St. James’s Hall) has announced a 
concert of great and varied attraction, at the Royal Albert 
Hall, on the afternoon of Boxing Day. 

The new year will open with one of Mr. John Boosey’s 
London Ballad Concerts, at St. James’s Hall,.on Saturday 
afternoon ; followed by a performance of “The Messiah,” by 
the Royal Albert Hall Choral Society, in the evening. 





Lord Herschell has been elected treasurer of the Honourable 
Society of Lincoln’s Inn for the ensuing year, in succession to 
Lord Justice Cotton. 

Messrs. T. J. and J. Smith’s diaries, for commercial, pro- 
fessional, and home purposes, are in every variety of shape and 
size, ranging from folio to miniature editions for the waist- 
coat-pocket, so that no one who wants a diary of any sort, 
whether for business or domestic purposes, can fail to suit 
himself among the publications of this firm. They are con- 
veniently arranged and bound, and are replete with every 
possible information essential for business or the home circle. 

Sir Digby Murray and Captain Chetwynd, appointed by the 
President of the Board of Trade to inquire into the recent life- 
boat disasters off Southport, have presented.their report. They 
are of opinion that in the one case the boat could not right her- 
self because the anchor had been thrown out, and the men were 
holding on underneath. In the case of the St. Anne’s boat, 
there was no evidence. They consider that greater saf-ty 
could be attained by increasing the stability of self-righting 
boats, and find that in this respect they had been anticipated 
by the National Life-Boat Institution, who had already fitted 
about seventy-five boats with water ballast, and were rapidly 
increasing that number. The institution has resolved to send 
to Southport and St. Anne's two new boats, with all the latest 
improvements, in addition to a large sailing life-boat, to be 
kept moored at the end ef Southport pier. 
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CHESS. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Communications for this department should be addressed to the Chess Editor. 
PILGRIM.—We are glad to hear from you again, and hope now to hear often 
F G B (Bath).—If, in Problem No, 2224, Black play 1. P to R 4th, White mates on the 
third move by 2. Bto K sth, &e. 
F L (Maryhill).—The published solution of No, 2224 is the only correct one. 
W R RAILLEM.— Your local friend was lucky in omitting the B from the problem 
C E P.—Black has no opportunity of capturing a Pawn en passant in No, 2224. See 


unswer to DHS. 

DH S.—When a Pawn is captured en passant, which can only be done when the 
Pawn captured has been moved two squares, the adverse Pawn is placed on the 
sane square, as if the captured Pawn had been moved one square only. Hence in 
No, 2224the White Pawn at K Sth is placed on Q 6th, discovering check to the 
Bishop. 

INDAGATOR (Tunbridge),—-The list of solvers below should satisfy you that No.2 
can be solved in two moves, 

PROBLEMS received with thanks from T J Stevens, F E P, Percy S Warren, and 
Henry Frau (Lyons), 
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N from J GCC and Shadforth ; of No, 2226 from A ista Nicholson, EG 
B JG CC, Emile Frau, J Stapleton, J O F umbus, Jack, Richard Murphy, 
Pilgrim, and T Roberts, 

CORRECT SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEM No, 2227 received E D, 








EK Featherstone, Oliver Icingla, W Heath« South 
Hampstead), No Name, Henry Sweet, ¢ 
Thomas Leteh Tweddell, Thom: 




















Casella (Pt it Short, Shar 
- ler Wood, 
er Edin- 
i 1 Pa ry), 
¢ Elsfury, Emile rau, Q, H Reeve, Kk H- Brooks, © Oswald, Hereward, 
I, Desanges, S Bullen, © F Lewis, RoJ (Portadown), R L Southwell, L Faleon 
(Antwerp), © B Turner, Rey. W C_ Lee, © R Lee, A © Hunt, R oS Sumner, 
W Wight, T G (Ware), Minstrel, Hermit, it James Sage, CEdipus, 





reeant « 
E J Gibbs Junior, Percy R Gibbs, John S Thake, and W Huntley. 


SOLUTION OF PROBLEM No. 2226. 
WHITE, BLACK, 
1. Q to Kt 7th K to K 4th 
2.Q to Kt sq Any moye 
3. Mates accordingly. 
NotTe.—If Black play 1. K to B 4th, White continues with 2.Q to QR 7th, and, if 
1, Pawn moves, then 2. Q to R 7th (ch), &e. 





PROBLEM No. 2229. 
By Priva HorryMANN (Munich). 
BLACK, 
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White to play, and mate in two moves, 














CHESS NUTS FOR CHRISTMAS. 

In accordance with our usual custom at this season, we present our 
readers with a few selected Chess Nuts for Christmas. We have chosen 
positions published many years ago because they may be supposed to be 
unknown to many solvers of the present generation, and also because their 
style and construction may be instructively contrasted with more modern 
compositions, The first problem is the composition of Mr. 8. Loyd, a young 
man, but a veteran composer, )It was first published in this column in 1859, 
and the writer well remembers the sensation it caused in London ch 
circles, when it was announced by the late Mr. Staunton, a weck after 
publication, that only one or two solutions had been received. It 
was then considered a very difficult problem, but we much doubt 
if solvers of the present day will indorse the judgment pronounced upon it 
twenty-seven years ago. 

White: K at K 3rd, R’s at K 8th and K R 4th, Kts at Q Kt 7th and K B 
ith. B's at Q 8th and K R 5th; Pawn at K Kt 3rd. (Eight pieces.) 

tlack: Kat K B4ath, QatQB 3rd, Kt Q Kt sq and K R 3rd, B at 
K R 2nd; Pawns at Q 2nd and 8rd and K Kt 5th. (Hight pieces.) 

White to play, and mate in three moves, 













The next problem is by the same ingenious author, and first appeared in 
the American Chess Monthly, in 1858, when that excellent magazine was 
jointly edited by the late Paul Morphy and Mr. D. W. Viske : 

Set the White picces on the board as at the beginning of a game, and 
then place the Black King where he can be mated in three moves, 





The style of the following problem is of German origin, and it was 
slightly in vogue here about twenty years ag It never took root in 
England, however: probably because its scope for ideas is rather limited : 

White: K at KR 2nd,Q at Q 2nd, R at Q Kt 8rd; Pawns at K R 3rd, 
K B2nd,and Q 6th. (Six pieces.) 

Black: K atQ B 5th, Qat K Kt 2nd, Rat K Kt &th, Kt at Q R sq, B's at 
Q B2nd and Q Kt 8th, Pawns at K KR 3rd, K B 2nd, and Q R 4th. (Nine 
pieces.) 

White to retract his last move and mate on the move, 








SOLITAIRE CHESS, 
Tho ingenious puzzle on the diagram in the margin was 
published recently in several of the American chess columns, 





3 
but it will probably be new to many of our readers, 
The pieces are to be moved as in chess, and it is ZF Y 
. - ‘ ; (cS,\) 
required to get the King, now standing on C 2, to the (ar) 2 
ost , ex 
left hand corner square, A 1, without playing EE: 
it to B 2, in the fewest possible number of Y 
1 





moves. It may assist our readers to state that Z Uy \ 
; one "fy, si 

the fewest number of moves in which we have ZG; : 

A B ( 





ourselves reached a solution is twenty-six. 
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198, Strand, in English money + by cheque, crossed the Union Bank of 
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PARISIAN SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 

PARIS, Monday, Dee. 20 
The extraordinary Parliamentary Session of 1886 came to an 
end on Saturday, and during nearly a month the deputies will 
be unable to perorate, and drink sugar-and-wate> at the 
expense of the State ‘Lhe newspapers annonce the closure of 
the Session with joy, and their readers accept the news with a 
sigh of relief ; for, however popular the Republic may be in 
France, every succeeding Ministerial crisis—and they are 
frequent enough—demonstrates more and more clearly that 
-arliamentary Government is a delusion and a snare—at least, 
in modern France. The past Session, for instance, has 
executed nothing of any importance : it has voted a tyrannical 
Education Bill, overthrown a good working Cabinet for the 
mere fun of the thing, and separated without voting the 
Budget. Provisional twelfths will enable the new Cabinet to pay 
the bills of Madame France during the first few weeks of 1887. 

Madame France, by-the-way, in spite of the legendary bad 
state of her finances, seems always to have plenty of money 
for pleasure and for charity. On Saturday, a féte of military 
gymnasts and firemen at the Hippodrome brought a total 
receipt of 20,000f ; and the previous Thursday, at the Opéra. 
the rehearsal of Sardou’s new opera, “ Patrie,” prcduced nearly 
100,000f., the orchestra stalls being sold at £4 each ;—and all 
this for the benefit of the victims of the floods in the scuth of 
France. “ Patrie” promises to be an immense success, the 
music, by Paladilhe, being very modern and original. <As a 
spectacle “ Patrie ” is most brilliant, and the ballet is superb. 

M. Léon Say was received at the French Academy with the 
usual ceremony on Thursday. and delivered the usual panegyric 
of his two predecessors, Edmond About and Jules Sandeau. 

Having survived his fast of fifty days, Stefano Merlaiti 
has begun to eat, or, as his Barnum puts it, to make “ experi- 
ments in alimentation.” to which the public is admitted at 2f 
a head. Yes; it appears that there are some people foolish 
enough to pay 2f to see a fellow-creature eat a cutlet! Succi, 
by means of his opiated liquor. has reached his twenty-first day 
of fasting without inconvenience, and exhibits himself nightly 
at the Eden Theatre in the performance of fencing and 
gymnastic exercises. 

Madame Jane Diewlafoy has just published, in a finely illus- 
trated folio, the narrative of her journey in “La Perse, la 
Chaldée, et la Susiane “(1 vol. Paris: Hachette and Co.), made 
in I881 and 1882 in company with her husband, M. Marcel 
Dieulafoy. ‘lhe story of this iourney is most interesting, and 
full of new and curious observations of Persian art, life. and 
manners. The volume ends with the first visit to Susa. Since 
then, in ISS84-5 and M. and Madame Dieulafoy 
have made two journeys to Susa,and conducted a series 
of excavations which have led to the discovery and recon- 
stitution of the Palace of Artaxerxes, the great King, and to 
the enrichment of the Louvre with some three hundred cases of 
Susiana antiquities, which are now being slowly arranged in 
the galleries of the museum. Madame Dieulafoy is preparing 
a companion volume to the one under notice, and it will 
contain a detailed narrative of the most curious, arduous, and 
even dangerous excavations of Susa in which she took such an 
active part. The French Government, it will be remembered, 
recognised the energy and extraordinary enterprise of Madame 
Dieulafoy by conferring upon her the Cross of the Legion of 
Honour a few weeks ago. 

A sign that the year is coming to an end. Last week the 
thirteen civil Chambers of the Paris Court of Appeal pro- 
nounced three hundred and thirty decrees of divorce Annual 
stock-taking and clearance sessions ! 2. 16, 


1885-6, 


The Spanish Cortes closed on Wednesday, and meet again 
on Jan. 12. 

The committee of the German Reichstag on the Army Bill 
adopted an amendment reducing the number of men propcsed 
by the Government, and reducing also their pericd of service 
from seven to three years. The Reichstag has adjourned until 
Jan. 4. 

The Second Chamber of Holland discussed the Naval Budget 
on Saturday, and adopted an amendment suppressing the vote 
for three torpedo-vessels, in the face of the declaration of the 
Minister of Marine that he could not assent to it. The Minister. 
in view of the adverse vote, moved the suspension of the 
debate, saying that he could not, under the circumstances, 
carry out the provisions of the Budget. 

Last Saturday arrangements for widening the Suez Canal 
were concluded between the Egyptian Government and the 
Suez Canal Company 

M‘Quade, the ex-Alderman of New York who was convicted 
of bribery in connection with the Broadway Railway case, has 
been sentenced to seven years’ imprisonment, and ordered also 
to pay a fine of five thousand dollars. 

Canseau, Nova Scotia, has been put in direct circuit with 
New Westminster, British Columbia—an unbroken land line of 
4600 miles, over the wires of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 

A telegram from Mandalay informs us that Brigadier- 
General Low has stormed and taken the head-quarters of 
Boshway, who retreated into the jungle with his followers. 

The Victoria Parliament was prorogued on the I(th inst. 
by the Governor, Sir Henry Brougham Loch, who, in his 
speech on the occasion, reviewed the work of the past Session. 

A large block of buildings in Napier (New Zealand) has 
been destroyed by fire. 





More than five thousand persons witnessed the annual 
football-match at Blackheath, last Saturday, between the 
North and South of England. The result was a victory for 
the South by a goal and a try to two tries. ‘ 

Last Saturday the spot- barred billiard- match between 
Roberts and A. Bennett, in which the former conceded 5000 in 
12,000, was concluded, and resulted in the defeat of Roberts 
by 275 points. 

The Lord Mayor unveiled last week the new statue of 
Queen Anne erected at the top of Ludgate-hill, in front of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. The statue is of marble, and on each side 
of the stone pedestal are inscriptions stating that the original 
statue was built in 1712, and that this replica was erected by 
the Corporation of London in 1886. P 

A public meeting in aid of the movement for raising 
£100,000 to meet the deficiency in the funds of Guy's Hospital 
caused by the agricultural depression was held at the Mansion 
House on Monday, the Lord¢Mayor presiding. The Duke of 
Cambridge, Cardinal Manning, the Bishop of Rechester, Mr. L. 
De Rothschild, Mr. Gibbs, president of the institution, and 
Mr. Lushington, treasurer, addressed the gathering. Sub- 
scriptions were announced amounting to about £17,000. 

At the moment of going to press with this week's issue— 
long after, as we thought, the downpour of Christmas and 
New Year cards had ceased—came a packet of these seasonable 
gifts from Messrs, J. F. Schipper and Co., art publishers, of 
King-street, Covent-garden. A notice of them cannot well be 
postponed till next week, and we have only room now to say 
that they are, like all the productions of this firm, excellent 
specimens of colour-printing, various in design, and in zood 
taste—some of them being printed on satin. 2 
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WE hev tumbled ez dust 
Or ez worms of the yearth ; 
Wot we looked for hez bust! 
We are objects of mirth: 
They have played us—old Pards of the river !—they hev played us 


for all we was worth! 








ppt 





Was it euchre or draw 
Cut us off in our bloom ? 





Was it faro, whose law 
Is onsartain ez doom ? 
an innocent “ Jack pot” that—opened—was to us ez the jaws of 


the tomb ? 





It kem 


h some sharps from the States. 


It was nary. 
Wit 

Ez folks sez, “ All things kem 
To the fellers ez waits” ; 

lsix months for that suthin'—had me and Bill Nye— 


And we'd wait 


n such straits! 














be he Furadd, afd Ui? ont 
_ 
Through the Yoo where Nye fied. 













































Then I passed it to Nye, 
Who repasse it to me. 

















And we bandaged each ey 


Of that Billson 





€Z We 


And it kem. It was small; 
It was dream-like and weak ; 
It wore store clothes—that’s all 
That we knew, so to speak ; 
But it itself “ Billson, Thought-Reader "—whic!: 
half a name for its cheek ! 





called 


aint 


He could read wot you thought, 
And he knew wot you did; 
He could find things untaught, 
No matter whar hid ; 
And he went to it, blindfold and smiling, being led by the hand 
like a kid. 
Then I glanced at Bill Nye, 
And I sez, without pride, 
“You ’ll excuse us. We've nigh 
Onto nothin’ to hide ; 
But if some gent will lend us a twenty, we'll hide it whar 
folks shall decide.” ‘ 


It was Billson’s own self 
Who forked over the gold, 
With a smile. “ Thar’s the pelf,” 
He remarked ; “ I make bold 
To advance it, and go twenty better that I'll find it withort 
being told.” 
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“ For the days when the skill 
Of the keerds was no blind, 
When no effort of will 
Could beat four of a kind! 
When the thing wot you held in your hand, Pard, wa 
worth more than the thing in your mind!” 











ez the hull crowd around us could see. 








That was all. He’d one hand 
Locked in mine. Then he groped. 
We could not understand 
Why that minit Nye sloped, 
For we knew we'd the dead thing on Billson 
even more than we dreamed of or hoped. 











For he stood thar in doubt 
With his hand to his head ; 
Then he turned, and lit out 
Through the door where Nye fled ; 
Draggin’ me and the rest of us arter, while we 
larfed till we thought we was dead, 


Till he overtook Nye 
And went through him. 

For Kin I 
Paint our agonised wail 

Ez he drew from Nye’s pocket that twenty wot 
we 















Words fail 


what follers ! 


d sworn was in his own coat tail! 





And it wus! But, when found, 
' 


It prove | bogus and brass! 





And question goes round 
How the thing Kem to pas 
Or, if passed, woz it passed thar by Wiilams; 
, nd 11 and echo Al 
¢ ° fy bdo tht teat y opr ric 
Ne Dut» from dh + thd tue d 
j “~ ' manael - 


Softly droppel that coin in his coat pocket, 


BRET HARTE. 
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Sweetest of blessings sacred Christmas sends, 


‘The gift of Him from whom our blessings come, 


Is when dear bonds of kindred, sealed on high, 


Are yearly owned in love of Home's own friends, 


Of Father, Mother, Brothers, Sisters—Why 
Should any Girlhood be denied a Home? 
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A FOUNDLING’S CHRISTMAS. 
DRAWN BY MARCELLA WALKER. 
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Are these girls Orphans? Are their Parents dead ? 
Beat nowhere some young hearts with kindred blood ? 
Alas! they know not. Want, or Shame, has hidden 
Their birth and family. Let this be said 

Kind Captain Coram, by Christ’s Spirit bidden, 

Built them a Home. God saw that it was good, 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS 


The will (dated April 13, 1886), with a codicil (dated Oct. 
22 following), of the Right Hon. Sir Robert Porrett, Baron 
Monkswell, P.C., late of Monkswell House, Chelsea Embank- 


ment, who died on Oct. 27 last, at Grasse, near Cannes, France. 
was proved on the 10th inst. by the Right Hon. Robert, Lord 
Monkswell, and the Hon. John Collicr, the sons, the executors, 
the value of the personal estate amounting to upwards 
£82.000. The testator bequeaths £11,000 to his son John, in 
addition to the sums given to or settled upon him in his 
lifetime ; £8000, upon trust, for his daughter Margaret ; 
an annuity of £100 to his sister, Mrs. Pipon ; and legacies to 
nieces, butler, late wife’s maid, and head honsemaid. The 
residue of his real and personal estate he gives to his eldest 
Robert, who has succeeded to the title. 

The will (dated May 27, 1835) of Colonel Tom Naylor- 
Leyland, J.P., late of Nantelwyd, Denbighshire, and of Hyde 
Park House, Knightsbridge, who died on Aug. 26 last. was 
proved on the 8rd inst. by Charles Scarisbrick and Philip 
Henry Chambers, two of the executors, the value of the per- 
sonal estate amounting to upwards of £241,000. The account 
of this will which has appeared in some of the papers being 
imperfect and incorrect, we now give a correct and complete 
report. The testator bequeaths all his jewellery, and the 
wines, plate, pictures, furniture, books, linen, china, effects, 
horses, carriages, live and dead k, at his residences, 
Nantelwyd, Hyde Park House, and Haggerston Castle, North- 
umberland, or at any other residence he may have, to his wife, 


son, 


stoc 





Mrs. Mary Ann Naylor-Leyland; £5000 to his niece, Mrs. 
Florence Rachel Thérése Laura Blackett. free of duty ; and 
£100 to each of his executors who may prove. The coach- 


houses a1 id buildings adjoining Hyde Park House he leaves to 
his f at her r, Thomas Leyland, for life, and at his death to the 
‘lared in the settlement of Hyde Park House and other 
s. Hi s house at Nantelw yd, and all other his 
1e devi ses to trustees, upon trust, to keep on foot 
and to pay the remainder of the income to his 
to. the said real estate, at his wife’s 






ont 
a 


subje ct there 





be held, upon further trust, for his children, or 
more remote issue, as she shall by deed or will appoint. In 
default of any such appointment, he settles the same upon his 


Herbert Scarisbrick Naylor-Leyland. 
and leasehold property are to be held upon similar trusts. 


All his copyhold 
The 


son, 


pe 


residue ot his personal estate is directed to be laid out in the 
purchasc of manors, lands, and hereditaments, held for an 
estite of inheritance in fee simple, to devolve in the same 
manner as his devised real estate. 


The wili (dated Feb. 10, 1882), with two codicils (dated Feb. 13 
and May 13 following), of Mrs. Elizabeth Fisher, late of The 
Avenue, Colchester, Essex, who died on Oct. 6 last. was proved 
3rd inst. by the Rev. Edward James James 
In glis,and Thomas Nottidge, the nephew, the executors, the 
value of the personal estate amounting to over £95,000. The 
‘atrix beyueaths £100 each to the Essex and Colchester 
al. and the Asylum for Idiots and Imbeciles, Essex 
. Colchester : and many legacies to relatives and others. 


1e 
> - 
veeve, 









The residue of her real and personal estate she leaves to the 
children of her late brothers, George and Edward Nottidge, 
and to her niece, Margaretta Harrison, equally. ; 
The will (dated Feb. 15, 1879) of Major James Johnes 
Bourchier, late of Felthorpe Hall, Norfolk, who died cn 
Se} . at Brighton, was proved on the 4th inst. by Mrs 
Hfarriette Anne Bourchier, the widow. and sole executrix, the 


THE 


ILLU 


value of the personal estate amounting to over £47,000. The 
testator bequeaths £500, and his furniture, plate, pictures, 
jewellery, effects, horses and carriages to his wife; and a few 
other legacies. ‘The residue of his real and personal estate he 
leaves, upon trust, for his wife, for life ; and then to be equally 
divided amongst his children. 


The will (dated April 27, 1882) of Mr. John Rivington, late 
of Babbacombe, Devon, who died on Oct. 39 last, was proved 
on the 27th ult. by the Rev. John Alfred Rivington, the son, 
one of the executors, the value of the personal estate amounting 
to over £35,000. The testator bequeaths all his English stock 
of the Stationers’ Company to his wife, Mrs. Harriett Rivington ; 
£10,000, upon trust, for his wife, for life, and then for all his 
children by her ; but if there should be only one such child, it 
is not to receive more than £5000; and there are also some 
specific gifts to his wife and children. He also bequeaths 
£5000, upon trust, for each of his daughters Anna Margaret 
and Bertha Sydney ; and £3000, upon trust, for his daughter 
Amy Caroline. The residue of his property he leaves between 
his said son, John Alfred, and his daughters Anna Margaret 
and Bertha Sydney. 


The will (dated Feb. 21, 1884), with two codicils (dated 
March 3, 1885, and July 21, 1886), of Mr. George Clowes, 
F.R.G.S., F.R.S., formerly of Duke-street, Stamford-street, 
printer, but late of Surbiton, who died on the 3rd ult., was 
proved on the 29th ult. by William Charles Knight Clowes and 
Winchester Clowes, the sons, and William Buller Heberden, 
the executors, the value of the personal estate amounting to 
over £31,000. The testator bequeaths 200 shares in William 
Clowes and Company, and all his stock in the Stationers’ Com- 
pany, equally between his daughters, Mary, Alice Ada, and 
Elizabeth Sally ; £3000, and 150 shares in the said company, 
to his son George ; 150 shares in the same company, to his son 
Charles, in addition to the provision made for him in his life- 
time ; and £100 to his son Winchester, for whom he makes no 
further provision, having already provided for him. There 
are also some specific bequests to children ; and legacies to his 
executor, Mr. Heberden, and to servants. As to the residue of 
his real and personal estate, he leaves two thirds to his son 
William Charles Knight, and one third to his son Edward Arnott. 

The will (dated June 5, 1878), with four codicils (dated 
May 31, 1882; May 10, 1883 ; Sept. 9, 1884; and Jan. 10, 1885), 
of Mr. Ralph Neville-Grenville, late of Butleigh Court, near 
Glastonbury, Somersetshire, who died on Aug. 20 last, was 
proved on the 27th ult. by Mrs. Julia Roberta Neville- 
Grenville, the widow, and Robert Neville and Hugh Neville, 
the the executors, the value of the personal estate 
amounting to over £29,000. The testator leaves Corville House 

Sutleigh, and all the messuages, lands, and hereditaments 
conveyed to him after January, 1870, pecuniary legacies 
amounting toge ther to over £6000, certain carriages and 
horses, and furniture, plate, and effects to the value of £500 to 
his wife ; his hous >in St. James’s-place is directed to be sold, 
and the proceeds t> pass with his residuary personal estate ; 
and the residue of his real estate to his son Robert. There are 
many pecuniary and specific legacies to children and other 
relatives, friends, and servants ; and the residue of his personal 
estate he gives to all his children, except his eldest son, 
equally. 

The will (dated Mare h 17, 1879), with two codicils (dated 
May 12. 1884,and May 3, 1886), of Mr. Rich: urd Boot h Smith, late 
of Huxley Farm, Edmonton, who died on M: iy 25 last, was proved 
on the 27th ult. Smith, the son, Samps m Hanbury, 


sons, 





by John 
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the value of the personal 
The testator, after giving a 
and the residue of his 


and Thomas Aggs, the executors 
estate amounting to over £21,000. 
few legacies, leaves all his real estate, 


personal estate, upon trust to be divided into three equal 
parts, one of which he gives to his said son; and one, upon 
trust, for each of his daughters, Mrs. Emily Hanbury and 


Mary Leedham Smith. 


ART STUDENTS’ LIFE IN PARIS 

“& Messicurs les étudiants”—to quote a well-known song r of the 
time when the Chaumiére was a flourishing institut ‘on—have 
always been a lively and merry company in Paris, too apt, we 

confess, to mix up their play with their serious work ; but 
when a young Frenchman docs resolutely set his mind on the 
object of professional education, no German, and certainly 
no Englishman, is capable of more effective progress in 
its special study and practice. The French school of artists, 
if their genius be rather of adaptive and executive skill 
than of the higher imaginative conception, attain unsurpassed 
mastery of certain technicalities as draughtsmen, and this is 
not achieved without years of intense application, guided by 
that spirit of methodical precision which is the intellectual 
characteristic of their nation. It would therefore be unjust 
to condemn as mere idlers these roystering youths, whose 
occasional sportive recreations in the afclicr, sketched by an 





Englishman who has witnessed and shared in their fun, 
are delineated on a page of our Illustrations. ‘ When 


the cat's away, the mice will play,’ even in the sanctum of a 
grave Professor who chances to be absent from his class of 
pupils ; and here, in the largest private school of art in Paris, 
which has, in the winter season, two or three hundred students 
enrolled, half of them English or American, mcre or less 
punctual in attendance at different hours, brief intervals of 


diversion are enjoyed with peculiar zest. The place is 
turned upside down for half an hour, and becomes a 
playground for harmless freaks and frolics, with a din 
of shouting and singing in several languages, the Italian 
models contributing their sonorous voices, which only 
the ears and brains of robust youth can endure. Yct there 


may be veterans of fifty years, as well as boys of fifteen, and 
students of all intermediate ages, in this fraternal assembly, 
working often steadily side by side, and equally disposed to 
indulge just now ina little relaxation. Rough criticism of each 
other's attempts in art is not unfrequent, and may, in the case 
of a gross bungler, even be carried to the point of ignominiously 
“skying” his picture, by hoisting the easel and all. The young 
man who is too stupid or too sullen to take a joke as he ought 
may be sentenced, * for his sins,’ to do penance up a ladder; 
but sometimes one is found willing, for the sake of raising a 
laugh, to be put in the pillory for an offence that he merely 
pretends to have committed; there is no false pride in the 
heart of the genuine student. Nor does international jealousy 
disturb their mutual goodwill; and the outburst of patriotic 
feeling, in the singing contest between “ French and English,” 
threatens no breach of the peace. A painter's duel with the 
brushes is occasionally got up, when two new-comers are per- 
suaded to engage in single combat; and the use of certain 
pigments, crimson lake and Prussian blue, produces the most 
ghastly effects on their faces and naked while the 
affair is innocent of blocdshed. The entrance of the professor, 
of course, instantly restores order and silence. 





breasts, 


3y an order from Sir Charles Warren, Chief Commissioner 
of the Police, the muzzling of dogs has been revoked. 
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ENGLISH KEYLESS HALF-CHRONOMETER. 
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BENSON’S CARRIAGE and TRAVELLING CLOCKS 
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GOLD MEDAL, INVENTIONS 1885. 


FINEST ENGLISH LEVER. 


THREE-QUARTER PLATE MOVEMENT. 


est London Make throughout. Oid Stones or Jewels Remounted to Present Styles. Designs and Estimates Free. heat Londo Mace CURiManOnE filly Jowelled, Clironometer Ralance 
IN Ht a... HALF-HUNTING, or CRYSTAL GLASS CASES. Pate at Protec tion from dust 3 und d tt D.W fe inted to keep perteet time: 
The Hnntmg E ft Field” saya:—“.... Dean « ntiy and last a lifetime. Sent free and safe on receipt of P.O.O., draft, 
; Nfewsrs, Renwns Hinting Wateh'ss'ne that cay le Oe We BEE INSON, QUEEN'S JEWELLER, vice.) iisrated noni poatjoi YON 8 OO OOM 
1, March 24, tss4, Hinatrated Book post-free. J. W. BENSON, Sole Maker, 
J. W. BENSON, Sole Maker, 25, OLD BOND STREET, W., LONDON. steam Factory, 62 and 64, LUDGATE-HILL; and 


Steam Factory, 62 & 64, LUDGATE-HILL, E.C. 
ciTy OF LONDON- 


GREAT 


In KNIGHTRIDER-STREET 


Destruction of the Church of § 





and OLD CHANGE, | 


t. Mary Magdalen, built by Sir Christopher Wren, more than 200 years 
ago; also of TWENTY MANCHESTER WAREHOUSES. Damages, upwards of 


_ £150,000. 


IMPORTANT SALE OF SALVAGE GOODS. 


D. NICHOLSON & CO. 
52, and 58, ST. PAUL'S-CHURCHYARD, 


50, 51, 


His DAY and DURING THE WEEK offer a large portion of the Sal 
a of Salvage recently purchased, together with the whole of their 
Gi ‘EDUCED PRI the whole comprising their 


“ANNUAL WINTER SALE. 





] who hay t completed their Winter Purchases will effect a large saving by selecting from the Catalogue 
DETAILED CATALOGUES, with more than FIFTY ILLUSTRATIONS of various Articles, Post- free. 
p oO Departmer a competent staff of assi-tant 
( ”) I I gdjiom unable to make personal selections will have prompt and | 
G ! ~ ! , ne | 
( g or mrcels exceed to any Railway Station in the United Kingdom during this Sale. 
} t weight vy Parcels Post. 
yon I iny of the departments will be sent for approval to correspondents known to 
- on ree of remittance or satisfactory London references, 
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D. NICHOLSON & CO., 50 to 53, St. Paul’s-churchyard, London. 


SAMPLES AND PRICE-LISTS FREE. 
B. & E. M‘HUGH, BELFAST. 
















STEAM FACTORY, 62 and 64, LUDGATE-HILL, E.O. 28, ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C. 
KNIT by the peasantry ot | ‘ORPU LENCY. mF ge and Notes how to 
Donegal. Warm and durable. I tally. and rapi cure Obesity without 
Two pairs, free, 28. 61: two} ‘ . ropean Mail,” Oct. 24, says, 
pairs Men's Knicker Hose, 3s. 9(., 4s. 9d.,0r 5s 9d.; Boys’ erely to reduce the amount of fat, but yby 
: Knickers, all sizes, All kinds Wool by the pound. 3 ted a oliesity & : ine luce wearin webuns 
Store-street, Bedford-square, London, W. 


MEAT DOG BISCUITS, 13 6 per 112 Ibe 
PLAIN DOG BISCUITS, 12.6 per 112 Ib. 


REFIT 5 D—F inest Trish 5 ewt. lots, 6d. per ewt. less. 
bo sinen, Li é Carriage paid to any Station in the 
or tse Kingdom, 
SHIRTS, Irish Linen Fittings, 3s. § H. WRIGHT & CO. 
Shirts, 3s. 9d. Gent's Best Linen (Established 1840), 
m2 4 alf-« - nigr n. pe uffs “cal _ sertion, ¢ SHIP Biscuir MANUFACTURERS, 
ollar sani s, 25. 91. a doze i 
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A LOVELY SKIN, 


Beautiful complexion, soft, smooth, 
arms can best be obtained by using 


ROWLANDS» 
KALYDOR, 


the face, hands, and 
fc eradicates freckles, 


and delicate neck, face, hands, and 


A cooling, soothing, and refreshing preparation tor 
arms of all exposed to the cold and damp of winter 


tan, sunburn, stings. redness and roughness of the skin caused by coid 
winds or the use of hard water; removes pimples, spots, discolouraiions, 
chilbiains, &¢., and renders a chapped and rough skin achentfally smooth 
and pleasant, 4s, 6d. and &s, 6c per Bottle Bottles*or half the usual 


size, at 28, 3d, Ask anywhere for ROWLANDS KALY DOR, 
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Lon vDOwN, W. 


THE ONLY JEWELLERS WHOSE STOCK CONSISTS OF ONE UNIFORM QUALITY OF GOLD-—VIZ., 18-CARAT, 


STREETER’S 
TEN =GUINEA JEWELS 


Are undoubtedly the best value ever offered to the Public 
in the form of Diamond Ornaments; they are manufactured 
by Lon’on workmen, and the Brilliants in each (weighing 
14 carat) are white and properly cut. 








10 to 1000 Guineas. 


DIAMOND BRACELETS, 














DIAMOND LOCKETS, 10 to 500 Guineas. 
DIAMOND ENGAGED RINGS, 5 to 260 Guineas, 
DIAMOND BROOCHES, 5 to 200 Guineas, 
DiAMonp. EARR INGS, 10 to 1000 idiidian, 
DIAMOND STARS, = 10 to 250 Guineas, 


[DIAMOND CRESCENTS, 


10 to 500 Guineas. 


DIAMOND NECKLACES, 50 to 2000 Guineas. 


DIAMOND HAIR-PINS, 10 to 500 Guineas. 


DIAMOND HAIR-PINS, Single Stones, 5 to 500 Guineas. 





SPECIMEN DIAMONDS AND GEMS. 


SPECIMEN PEARLS. 








WORKS BY 


EDWIN] W. STREETER, F.R.G.S., M.A. 
“PRECIOUS STONES AND GEMS.” 


ILLUSTRATED. 4th Edition, 


“PEARLS AND PEARLING LIFE.” 


‘INSTITUTIONS 


THE CURE OF STAMMERING 


(Just out) 


DR 

















“Mr. STREETER, as 


everybody in London knows, has 
the best possible reason for being learned about Pearls, as 


well as Diamonds and other Materiais of Jewellery.” 


Vide “Tilustrated London News,” 


-. NICHOLS’ 


FOOD OF HEALTH. 


ANI Per llb. @d. Packet. 
STUTTERING NUTRITIOUS. DELICIOUS. 
: For the Invalid. 


LONDON: Baron's Court House, West Kensington. 
COUNTRY: Green Bank College, Hall Green, | zt 








the Healthy. 

the Young. 

the Old. 

Porriage. 
Blancmange. 
Puddings, &e. 

ERS AND CHEMISTS. 


and CO., 59, Eastcheap, London. 





near Birmingham. a 
A little Book written by Mr. BEASLEY, Principal 99 
of the above Institutions, who cured himself after suffer- | 7. 
ing for nearly foriy years, may be had post-free for 
13 stamps. | a 
— = i enema Cie Sa = et OF GROC 
SELIGC’S FRANKS 
AMATEU. AND MECHANICS’ — 
LATHES. 
PLANING MACHINES, 


Pret-Saws and Lathe Combine !, 
Ke. 


List on application to 
SELIG, SOMWENTHAL & CO, 


8, Queen Victoria-strect, 
Lon ton, BC. | 











Tasteless. 
Sold everywhere at Gd.,, 1/, 1/9 & 3/. 


Hen &P Hanburys’ 


Castor Oil 


Pure. Active. 





TRADE-MARES. 


(PARAGON Seem) (LOCK RIB Semen) 


TN BUYING AN UMBRELLA see that 


one of the above Trade-Marks is on the Frame. Thes« 








Frames. of sterling quality, are manufactured only by 
SAMUEL FOX and CO.,, Limited, whose Frames have rriven 
perfect satisfaction for the last thirty-flye years, To be nad 
of all respectable Umbrella Dealers, 












Is the 
Ix the 
Is the 
Is the 
Ask your Chemist 





Paris, 3, Place de-l’Opeéra, 


£. 
Londres, Old Bond-str. 39». | 


NY WY 
Is the best natural remedy known, 
Is the best 
Is the best 


of the aperients, 

for liver troubles, 
for kidney disorders, 
for headaches. 

for 
for low spirits. 
for it. 


indigestion, 


TAMAR 
INDIEN 
GRILLON. 


GRILLON, 69, QUEEN-ST., CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 


| 
YY 
“S4De mARe 








Dec. 11, Is*6. 


STREETER’S 
DIAMOND ORNAMENTS 


Cannot be surpassed for elegance of design, quality of work- 
manship, and general finish. They are London made, and the 
Brilliants are all properly cut. 

Old Jewels of any description mounted in accordance with 
the fashion of the day, or the taste of the owner, and the 
stones recut to the best advantage. 








20 to 10.000 Guineas. 


PEARL NECKLACES, 











PEARL BRACELETS, 5 to — 500 Guineas. 
PEARL LOCKETS. 10 to 100 Guineas. 
PEARL RINGS. 5 to 50 Guineas. 
SAPPHIRE NECKLACES, 50 ~: 2000 Guineas, 


10 to 2000 Guineas. 


SAPPHIRE BRACELETS, 























SAPPHIRE BROOCHES. 10 to 500 Guineas, 
SAPPHIRE RINGS, 5 to 200 Guineas. 
RUBY NECKLACES, 100 to seen Qediunn 
RUBY BRACELETS, 25 to 2000 Guineas. 
Rusby BROOCHES. 80 es 2000 Guineas. 
Rusy ENGAGED RINGS, 10 to 500 eles 





"WORKS BY 
EDWIN WwW. STREETER, F.R.G.S., M.A.I. 
“GREAT DIAMONDS OF THE WORLD.” 


*GOLD,* 20th Thousand. 


GEORGE BELL anil s 





INS, York-strect, Covent-garden, 








Registered. 








COLT’S 
DOUBLE ACTION 


MY REVOLVER, 


As supplied to H.M. War Department. 
COLT’S Single Action ARMY REVOLVER, 
As adopted by the United States Government, 
GCout’s “FRONTIER” Piston takes the Colt and 

Me Wincliester Magazine Rifle Cartridge, ‘44 Cal. 
CotT’s DOUBLE ACTION ‘3s CAL, EXPRESS REVOLVERS for 
Travellers. COLTS Housk REVOLVER, PoCKET REVOLVER, 
ond DERINGER, for the Vest Pocket ; best quality only. Colt’s 
Revolvers are used all over the world. COLTS DOUBLE- 
BARRELLED SHOT GUNS and LIGHTNING MAGAZINE KIFLES, 
Price-List Free. 


COLT S FIREARMS COMPANY, 14, PALL-MALL, LONDON, S.W. 


Agents for Ireland—JoHN Richy & Co.,Gunmakers, Dublin, 


POWELL’S 








<> 






lat bottles. EVERYBODY WANTSIT, 
All Wo GOLD it. Awarded * 
\ 

1883. New Orleans, 
ronounced Strong 


pac 


London, 





Contains no Acid, ALWAYS READY.—NO HEATING 
REQUIRED. 


Sold in Tin 
Its, 


Grocers, Tronmon 
Viaduct, London, E.¢ 


al 
ss or Postal Order. 


Cans, for Mechanics and Amateurs. Half Pints. 
2s, od. ; and Quarts, 4s. 6d, each; and in Bottles, 





land 1s. 


A LAXATIVE, REFKESHING FRUIT LOZENGE, VERY AGREEABLE TO TAKE, 
DOES NOT INTERFERE WITH BUSINESS OR PLEASURE, 


CONSTIPATION, 


Hemorrhoids, 


Bile, 
Loss of Appetite, 


Gastric and Intestinal 


1PAGE’S 
LIQUID CLUE 


MENDS EVERYTHING 
Wood, Leather, Paper, Ivory,Glass, 
China, Furniture, Bric-a-Brac, &c. 
Strong as Iron, Solid as a Bock. 
he total quantity sold during the 
ast five years amounted to over - 


Samples free by post on receipt 

Sold by the Wholesale Trade 
rrenerally,and retailed by Stationers, Fancy Goods Dealers, 
gers, Chemists, &c. Depot: 46, Holborn 


BALSAM OF 
ANISEED. 









MEDALS. 
1885. 
est Glue known 








THIS GRAND OLD REMEDY 


FOR 


COUGHS, BRONCHITIS, 
ASTHMA, INFLUENZA, 
NIGHT COUGH, &c. 


EXTRAORDINARY CURE OF A COUGH. 
“H.M. Gunboat Netley, Wick, Scotland, 
“Dear Sir,—Having had a most distressing and severe 
cough, which caused me many sleepless nights and restless 
days, IT was recommended by his Lordship the Earl of 
Caithness to try your most invaluable BALSAM OF 
ANISEED, and T[ can assure you with the first dose I 
found immediate relief, even without having to suspend 


Troubles, my various duties ; and the first small bottle completely 
‘ $ ood eured me; therefore T have the greatest contidence in 
Headache arising from fully recommending it to the million, 
them. (Signed) “W. LINZELL, H.M.G.B, Netley.” 


SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS AND DRUGGISTS 





See above Trade Mark onevery Bottle, and insist on having 
POWELL’S BALSAM OF ANISEED. 


Sold by Chemists and Medicine Vendors throughout the 
World, at Is. 14d. and 2s, 3d. 


| 
| Prepared by THOMAS POWELL, Limited, 


4, ALBION-PLACE, BLACKTRIARS-ROAD, LONDON, 


| 
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A Prussian-Blue and Crimson-Lake Duel. 


The Marseillaise,” 


“God Save the Queen” v. “ 
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French and Enylis 
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Un Mauvais Quart D’Heure. 
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Mice. 


: All as Quiet as 
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Vi 


it from the Profess 





A PARIS ATELIER. 


STUDENT LIFE IN 
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AGRICULTURAL SCENES: DECEMBER. 
THE CHARCOAL-BURNERS. 
Of Shelley the story is related that when a young boy he sot 
fire to a domestic wood-stack, when, being reprimanded and 
asked why_he had done so, replied “He wanted to make a 
little hell of his own.” the stacks of wood intended 
to become charcoal are always weird and picturesque in the 
woods at night, whilst sometimes a sudden of wind 
comes, and, overcoming all the charcoal-burners’ plans to pre- 
vent such a catastrophe, the smouldering fires blaze up, and 


Now, 


gust 


THE 





ILLUSTRATED 


regards the wood itself, let depressed landowners remember 
an acre of good woodland should pay £1 per annum rent, 
which is more than will many an arable acre; that many 
steep hiil-sides may be clothed with picturesyue and paying 
woods that could not otherwise be cultivated. A good coppice 
eut each fifteen years pays, apart from its occasional timber- 
tvées.” Much of the wood for charcoal is that of the 18 to 20 ft. 
high saplings that in a dozen years spring from the root-stocks. 
The charcoal-burners then come and pitch, or rather build, 
their huts in remote places—in the centre of the wood-harvest 
they have come to gather. Their work is thus near and 
around them. That is, provided running water, or a spring 


LONDON NEWS 








Dac. 25, 


1S86 

















and filled in with more earth and sand, watered and beaten 
smooth, so that the escape of smoke and air is prevented. By 
withdrawing the pole from the middle the workmen can apply 
fire to the centre of the stack, whence it should regularly 
extend to the circumference. Screens of thatched hurdles are 
put up to windward, and moved about so as to direct the 
draught in such a manner that the whole mass be slowly and 
equally converted—a process that, under favourable conditions, 
takes usually thirty hours—when water is applied and the fire 
extinguished, and in half a day the pile is a cool bulk of wood 
charcoal, ready to be taken away to market, and give 
place for the cremation of another pile of wooden billets. 




















































































the pile is destroyed. 


sented with its surroundings of dark woods at night. It together 
is not much of a flight of fancy to suppose: such a 
scene, with the charcoal-burners about it, would be piles or stacks of burning wood. 


fantastic enough to have 
spectacles in “ Favst. 

uncanny ; and amongst the wild wooded mour 
such a midnight 
sucha lu and to make charcoal, 


rid blaze, not 


This the reader, looking at our Artist’s 
picture, may easily understand, and imagine the scene pre- 


suggested to Goethe one of the 
In English woodlands the 


view might seem a witches’ 
course, the prosaic work of the charcoal-burner is to avoid 


in the * Bark Harvest’ 
different times, 


is 


sight 
itains of Germany 
orgie. But, of 


live through summer 


a bonfire. 


can be found at a convenient distance. 
burning goes on throughout the late autumn, and for months 
the charcoal- burners cannot leave their roof-trees, 
incessint attention, night and day, being required for the 


article, 
as the oak is cut and barked in May, 
into stacks for charcoal in early summer. 
and autumn in the woods, within huts 
of which the sides, roof, floor, and bedding are all made from 
the branches, brake, grasses, and other materials found on the 


Naturally, the thirty hours of burning occupies night and 
day, and, like sailors watch their ship; charcoal-burners take 
their night watches in turns, to nullify the great peril of 
changes of wind in force as in point, since a sudden strong 
puff from the N.E. when the screens are at the S.E. would 
possibly set the ship on fire, and destroy its cargo of wood, 
making it ashes instead of charcoal. 

Charcoal-burners in their aspects, the isolation of their 
lives, their constant touch of Nature, and in the direct sim- 
plicity of their labours, are the Robinson Crusoes of modern 
civilisation. Population may advance by leaps and bounds, 


The actual process of 


But, of course, as referred to 

the wood is cut down at 
and made 
Thus the burners 























































































































































































































































































































Of coke charcoal for fuel, of animal-bones an for spot. The billets of wood to become charcoal are made into cities may crowd over their old limits into the country, but 
ea liye le 7 Portilicar > 2 » ar 
2 valuable crop-fe rtiliser, there is no occasion . Speak : bundles of about a yard in length, and these are stacked round the charcoal-burners’ magic circle is not entered, and his life 
the subject of the picture is wood ‘chatoosl, ” intended a central pole until a considerable pile is formed, some 20 ft. remains solitary in the midst or near to the multitudes to 
for cooking, chemical, or manufacturing purposes. As across. Upon the nearly flat t¢ op, rough earthy turf is placed, which he remains a stranger. H. K.-J. 
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(ANCER gt MOURS | 4 PORTRAIT OF MRS. HENRY WOOD, | D AnfiCatarrh Smelling Bottle. 
By G. EDGELOW, irand, W.C. ‘i seis: Feselp fog ' A LKARAM, ( ‘OLDS. 
a ne — | THE ARGOSY. f ANUARY. a j 4 
eee Cet ON 8 BY DI DR. GUTTERIDGE. a besa. ints Lar aa here, at 23, 6d, per Bottle. | A LKARAM. (OLDS. 
(CANCER : Its Nature and Snecessful | py pr. BARR MBADOWS, Physican @oyears)tothe National | 7 an | 4 é 
Treatment. one CURARILITY OF CONSUMPTION, | Institution for Diseases of the Skin. Post-free, 13 stamps D® RIDGE’ Ss A LKARAM. ( YOLDS. 
1 Edition, phe ogra iE BeOLne OF FBOMEGClATHY. | a... — ie 
— snctalasesi Se ne eee froop | | F inhaled on the first symptoms, ALKARAM 
} w i it once arrest them, and cure severe ensesin half an 
—————————— — — _ —_—— j Id } Chemists, 2s, vd ttle. Address, Dr. Dun 1 
FoR INF ANTS. } F. Newbery and Sons, 1, Ki ng Edw rdest., E.€ 
THE BEST, OLDEST, PUREST a , 
HEALTH iVIN FOOD | pow LE'S PENNYROYAL and STEE L 
i IN THE WORLI | PILLS for FEMALES. Sold in Boxes, 1s. 14d. rm 
a SoLp E reat VILERE. 1 of all Chemists. Sent anywhere on receipt of 15 ai. my hy 
ROYAL FOOD MILLS LONDON, N.W. | the LINCOLN and MIDLANDCOUNTIES DR UGCO. Lincoln, 
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Which have just 


PETER ROBINSON’S 


The 
Artic 


Goo 


FASHIONS 


PETER ROBINSON’S 


REGENT-STRE=T HOUSE. 


TER ROBINSON respectfully invites Lac 
SHOW-ROOMS to SEE THE FASHIONS in 
NEW MILLINERY, 
NEW MANTLES, 
NEW JACKETS, 
NEW COSTUMES, &c., 


FASHIONABLE 


lies to visit his 


rom the 
PARIS. 


been received 
MODISTES OF 


COURT AND FAMILY MOURNING, 








FAULKNER’S CELEBRATED DIAMONDS. SPANISH CRYSTALS. 
DETECT rLOW. IMPossSIBLe. 
EZNOWW all over the WORLD as the FINEST STONES ever Produced. 





These Ma ans it are ret 
in GOLD, HA MARKED. nd 
made by m a. pPhe iene de work- 
men; de ) 

Defy EST iE 
them fr m DIAMONDS. The bril 
liancy and lustre are most marvel- 


lous, and equal to BRILLIANT 
WORTH TWENTY GUINEAS, 

















The Stones being real Crystals, and 
splendidly faceted. ‘I hey will resi-t 
a ids, alk a 3, and intens #4, at. All 
tones set by diamond-s rs, and 
Bee Broocn, 14s. ScanF l’1n, 12s, be eutitully Aalshed. 

Size smaller, . Smaller, Single-stone Earrings, from 10s. 
103 : 10s., per pair; Scarf Vins, shirt Studs, 
12s. Pendants, Necklets, &¢.. 20s. to £20. 
Cass, 1s.6d. Much wore, for Court wnd other 
Sur Stop occasions ‘estimonia's from all 
weal to parts of the World. These stones 
match, in,Gold, are daily gaining great 1 putation 
8s., 10s. throughout the World, and have 
veen awarded Three Prize Medals 

trom the Great Exhibitions. 


The Public are earnestly invited to 
INSPECT our marvellous selection 





4 ™ now ON IEW, which astonishes 

Largest an] most varied Stock of Fashionably Made-up all Visitors. Catalogues post-free. 
les and Materials by the Yard that can be scen at any Nortice.—These stones cannot pos- 
Establishment, and at the most “ Reasonable Prices.” sibly be had else vhere an A ee ‘ nly 
1 to he obtained of IM- 

Js are sent on Approbation to any part of the Country v PORTER and MAN 1 AC TURE k, 


(however distant) Free of Charge. 














Screw Ear 
BINGS, 213, 253. 


ARTHUR 0. FAULKNER, 






Smaller, 103., 203, REGENT - STREET, 
PETER ROBINSON ( 2ounzo.nazerorse : LONDON, W. 
\ REGENT-STREET, LONDON. —— o —— 
a Srray Broocn, 28s, Price. Established 1860. 
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¥ —— === —— RUE = sini c 255. \ \v 
—— 2 WUC KK CTE Tea | eh _ 


THIS UL MEDICINE 


is the most marvellous Antidote yet discovered for Bilious and Nervous Disorders; the premier Specific for Sick 
Headache and Indigestion; and is found efficacious and remedial by female sufferers. 




















BEECHAMS PILLS HAVE THE LARGEST SALE OF ANY PATENT MEDICINE IN THE WORLD. 
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CHRISTMAS NU MBER. 1886, 
+ 
(\HAPPELL'S 
M USICAL M AGAZINE, No. 130, 
_ Containing the following Popular Dan Music 
MIA CARA WALTZ .. : ° . Bucalossi. 
AND TAN POLKA ee - Caroline Lowthian. 
I RHINE FAY: or, RIP VAN 
KLE WALTZ = Logg. D' Albert. 
ALLURE oe A Ph. Fabrbach, jun. 
IN} N W ALT. 





‘HL 
LIGHT 








IREL AND QUADRILLE Charles D’Al rity 
D oO R O : H be 
NEW COMEDY OPERA, 

Written by B.C. 5 nson, and Composed by ALFRED 
CELLIER. Played w mmense success at the Gaiety 
Theat s. d. 
Vocal S« 50 
Pisnof x 3 0 
Valse, Qua I s,and P. each 4 0 
‘* Dorotl s ada plea learned and unlearned 

alik Da I gra} 
A dec land des s s Weekly Times 
({ILBERT and SULLIVAN OPER AS. 
s. d. 
THE MIKADO val Score 5 0 
D ee anoforte 3 0 
PRINCESS IDA + Vocal Score 5 0 
D - Pianoforte 3 0 
IOLANTHE - Vocal Score 5 0 
Ditt - Pianoforte 3 0 
PAT NCI c 5 0 
Dit - 30 
PIRATES OF PENZANCE . 5.0 
D . 3 0 

w «, ( i Lan s from all the above Popular 

Operas, 45 






































NEW and POPULAR QONGS. 
a h 
F. PAOLO TOSTI. 
s. d. 
LOVE TIES. in C, E flat, an rds by H. B. Farnie) 4 0 
O LADY OF MY LOvVI nd A flat (Words od 
Sarali W 10 
THE LOVE ile jn TOO LATE, in B fla, Cc and 
Dp «Ww i I eather 0 
I 3 isic is alway 3 
MY LoOV co 2° @ 
I th wi rds and! music 
IT CAME WITH THE MERRY MAY, Lov E, in E flat, 
F \ flat ee «o 10 
BID MEI 1OD-BYE I 
Wea ° 4 ¢ 
\ ’ ilse 1 l and certain t 
acy 8 pularity.”—Times. 
CH. GOUNOD. 

Bon K off SOUL, IT IS oe tel n ¢ ;D,and E 4 0 
ACE XFECT PE flar. C, iD, with ad 
LOR D HEN RY "SOMERSET. 

LOVE'S FLIGHT, in E flat and F 40 
O MY DEAR ONE, F cee se 40 
4 SONG OF NIGHT .. A = : 40 
ALONG THE SANDS, ir Fand A ee . 40 
ISIDORE DE LARA. 

TWAS EVE AND MAY (Words by Lord on). Sung 
Miss Da ur ‘ 6 Ke . — 7 
\LL: MY ALI bs t or io 
MINE TO-DAY F l fl ; oe 
WHERE MEMORY DWELLS iI nor 4 0 
AR E fiat rds lle). 
Sung Date rton . 40 
JOSEPH L. ROEC KEL. 
GLORY D. and F (Words by ton Bir 4 
YEAR BY YE AR.in Cand D w s} 
! ‘ . oe 4 ¢ 
CAROLINE LOWTHIAN, 
( poser of * Venetia Waltz,” &« 

AT EVENSONG, in Dand E 4 
WHERE THE ROADS MEET 10 
ALFRED MOU L. 

HAD YO LY KNOWN B flat and C es —— 2 
yore. 

By EM 
Ex ses. The 
“1 hike the V 








NEW and ema DANCE ME°SIC. 





























P. BUC ‘CALOSSI. 
a, d. 
NIGHT AND MOR N VALSE 10 
“re LKA 10 
P. Do. POLE io 
MY ‘PET VALSE 10 
TABBY POLK A 40 
‘AROL INE LOWTHIAN. 
Solo and Du 10 
g eet, Solo or Duet 4 0 
AHRY WAL’ Solo or Du 40 
BLACK (ND TAN POLKA Solo or Duet 4 0 
ALFRED MOUL 
BRENDA VALSE = 40 
CHATTERMAG POLKA.. 40 
({HAPPE LL and CO.’S EOLIAN 
\NOFORTE (Patente A comt ‘ 
Orwgar wit 4 
at “ 
Pi: a 
. 4 
g I tt Ar v F Des r pt ns 
{ Testimonials J f From 65 G s, 
( ‘HAPPELL and CO’S THREE-YEARS’ 
SYSTE. f HIRE and PUR eae 
PIANI 3, CHECK ACTION a1 RICHORD. 
COTTAGE Wpefuitsee 
from £2 143. px 
RON OBLIOU PrANOFORTES 
fr pe art 
GRAND. BIANOPORTRS, 
fr . er ¢ urter. 
A large f PRANOFOK' ES hest makers, 
returned f HIRE dD REDUCED 
Esf Cast n Yea s 





(‘HAPPELL and CO. are Sole Agents for 


({Lou GH and | Ww VAR “~- N’ S AMERICAN 

Lomi or G ane A n nd Reeds which . 

Easy of pula ra 

t F 2 As, 
T nials 








AMERI nICAN ORG ANS, with Two Rows of 
1 i Tot »> 2 t is 
Byron and CO’S ALEX ANDRE 
J HARMON UMS, for Chur h, School r Drawing-? 
rom 6 t gu r on the Three-Years’ System, fr 
£1 5s. per Quarter. 
THE NEW OCTAVE COUPLER HARMONIUMS 
fro TWELVE to FIFTY-FIVE GUINEA 


50 NEW BON D-STREET; 15, POULTRY, B.C ° 








THE ILLUS 


NEW MUSIC. 


3 PUBLICATIONS. 





J. B. CRAMER and CO.’S 


NEW SONGS. 


ROWING. By HENRY PARKER. 
ROWING. Published in D, E flat, and F. 
i. By HENRY PARKER. 


Your FORTUN 
Your FORTUNE. Published in A, C, and D. 
Qo N ‘EAR TO ME. By ODOARDO BARRI. 


Dedicated to Lady Randolph Churchill. 
QING TO ME. By L. DENZA. 
Sung 


by Miss Carlotta Elliott, Mdlle. Le Brun, Mr. Ben 





Davies, &c. 

JUNE SONG. By MARY CARMICH AEL. 
. =“ ene by Miss Agnes Larkcom, Miss Griswold, Mr. V 
(THE MILKMAID. Written by Austin 

Dobson ; Composed by MARY CARMIC HAEI 
E BB AND FLOW. By L. CARACCIOLO. INE _ 
4 eo a 
NEW DANC E “MUSIC. 
| This day. 

QAIONARA WALTZ. By CAROLINE 


LOWTHIAN. 
(CAROLINE LOWTHIAN’S NEW WALTZ 


QAIONARA, is now ready. 





WALTZ. CHARLES 

DEACON, 

[TWILIGHT SHADOWS WALTZ. By R. 
SMITH. 


ENOS ANDREW. 


Rosy DAWN By 


LATOXA WALTZ. By 


A DELAIDE WALTZ. By ENOS ANDREW. 
N EVER TO PART WALTZ. By LILA CLAY. 
PHYLLIS POLKA. By ENOS ANDREW. 


M 


1W sOWS 
QW ALLOWS 


T 


ITTER-SWEET WALTZ. By CAROLINE 
LOWTHIAN. The most popular Waltz of the present 
ARGUERITE WALTZ. 
LOWTHIAN, 
WALTZ. 
LOWTHIAN, 


HE OLD LOVE AND THE NEW WALTZ. 


By 


By CAROLINE LOWTHIAN. 
M YOsoTis WALTZ. ty CAROLINE 
a LOWTHIAN, 
London: J. B. CRAMER and Co., 201, street, W. 








K IRKMAN and SON, 

A 3and 9, SOHO-SQUARE, W. 
INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 
GOLD MEDAL, 1885. HIGHEST AWARD 

for General Excellence of 


GRAND and COTTAGE PIANOS. 


Ix { IRE MAN and SON’S PIANOS are} 
emarkable for their pure and brilliant tone, and are 
aiaaebe “for p ower and durability. 


J? IHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ PIAN Os. 

Inventions from 1868 to 1884, including the Patent Tuning 
Apparatus, possessing the power to outlast any other piano. 
JOUN BRINSMEAD and SONS, Pianoforte Manufacturere, 
L4, 20, and 22, Wigmore-street, London, W. Lists tree 


J OHN BROADW 0OoD and SONS, 
33, Great Pulteney-street, London 
GOLD MEDAL INVENTIONS EXHIBIT 108, 1885, 
GOLD MEDAL Lye IETY OF ARTS, 185. 
PIANOFORTES for SALE at Gate 25 to 250 guineas, 
_ TANOFOR TES for HIRE. 








ER ARDS’ of 


PI ANOS. —-Meners. ERARD, 


m,and 13, Rue dc 

















Di 
nd the Pr 
iat Pianofé 

char 








>new Pia 





-, Where 





OBL 1gt ES, 
GRANDS, f 





























THOMAS | OETZEARN and CO., 
ae ee 7, BAKE R-STRE ET. 
500 SECOND-HAND PIANOS FOR SALE. | 
e 
| Been ADW OOD, COLLAR D, E R ARD. 
| 1 ort now offers to *who are ) pay 
( cha ally good Pia y Br ott hss "Coll ard. 
| Erard nd th xi makers at nominal prices. 
| $12-— BROADWOOD COTTAGE PIANO, 
n excellent condition. Equal toa great deal of wear for 
en's practice A great bargain. For cash only 
| 4°15 PIANO, full compass of 
Py, 's, walnut ¢ r m pi Had little wear. 





19 


20. = RO. ADWOOD ROSE WOOD GR AND 


£? 
Ty. for choral 

















TRATED LONDON 


By CAROLINE | 
CAROLINE | 





NEWS 


NEW MUSIC. 


NEW SONGS WORTH SINGING. 
YHILDIE. BY BEHREND. 
,G, A flat (C to E), B flat and C, 

F ATCHING THE EMBERS. PINSUTI. 

‘ All vocalists should secure this gem.’ 
. LOHR. 

Ready! Bold, manly, and “ stirring.” 

C, D (compass B to D), and : 24 sti mtg ach. 

W. Morey and Co., 127, Re gent-street, 
big 


‘A pretty story clothed in sit nple music,’ 
B flat, C (B to F), and D. 
NISCA VALSE. PERROT. 
lan 








‘The greatest success of modern times.” 
PE ADY! (Bass or Baritone). F. 

The most popular Waltz of the Season. 
VISCA VALSE. 2s. net. 


Immense success. Played everywhere. 


PROMENADE MARCH. BEAUMONT. 





A capital March, easy and effective. 2s. net. 
TELL GWYNNE GAVOTTE. BOGGETTI. 


One of the prettiest Gavottes published. 2:. net. 
PATERSON and Sons, Edinburgh ; 
and al 


7, George-street, 
Musicse llers. 











ALON E WA LTZ. 


First issue of 10,000 copies sold in 


Unprecedented success. 
two months, 


N INE ALONE WALTZ. By THEO. 
— BONHEUR. Dedicated to and Splendidly Illustrated 
with a Portrait of Miss = OFTeecas. This most 
charming Waltz must become the success of the 


and the rage of London. Pe r forme d with over- 
ing applause at Colonial E xhibition, Promenade 
Concerts, by the Band of the Scots Guards, &c. Band 
an | Military Parts now ready, 2s. 

LONDON MUSIC PUBLISHING COMPANY 
54, Great Marlborough-street, W. 


yICORDI'S LATEST SUCCESSFUL SONGS. 
\ sr By T. Mattei and Weatherly. 
By osu 2 and Mary Mark Lemon, 










(Limited), 


















] FETTERED., By M. Watson and Mrs. Cornwallis. 
|} ONE LOVE HAVE I. By Cowen and Clifton Bingham. 
| RicorvtI, 265, Regent-street, 
p 
| \ OORE and MOORE'S PIANOS 
| + (Established 1836). Rebuilding of pren Tempo- 
| rary Ware-rooms, 18910, Bishopsgate Without, ndon, I.¢ 
; Reduced prices (during rebuilding only), from guineas, 
| Three Years’ System from 10s. 6d. per month. Lists tree. 

B. CRAMER and CO., 207 and 209. 


have a choice selection of 
Grand, Ob iligue, Cottage, and 
y J by the great 
so fifty church, 
rgans, “harn yniu a 
by easy payments, 


Regent-street, London, W. 
) YHAND 
und 
















| 
| ah organs, wither for cash, 
} their Three-Years System. 
| 


NVENTIONS EXHIBITION, —The 

MEDAL has been yarded to J. B. CRAMER 
‘general good quality and moderate price on 
Lists free on application.—Rege nt-street, W. 






pianos.” 
ind Moorgate-street. 


\REAT SALE OF PIANOS, 


ORG: ANS, &e. = rermination of lease 





AMERICAN 

of 63, New Bond- 
id at little over 
the highest 

63, New Bond- 





= 





Pianof« . 
TAMER and co., 








class, 
Full Com- 


ANOFORTES, 


for ahe eg 


high 
£10 108 


Py 





$710 10s, 





mss, Seven ¢ yes; warrant 

THE LONDON. “MUSIC I berg 

“na CO, (Limited), Originators of the n 

PIAN Os Guinea Pianoforte, 54, Great Marlborough- 
street 





JIANOS.—860 Pianos, 350 American Organs 

Immediate Sale. In conseyuence of the retirement of 
Senior Partner of the firm of T. D'ALMAINE and CO. 
ablished 100 years) the wholeof the above stock is now 


the 











offered at un enormous reduction ip price, to effect a speedy 
sale. Easy Terms arranged; and ten years’ warranty given 
with every Instrument. Pianos, 12 guineas, 15 guineas, | 
17 guineas, 20 guineas, &c. Organs, 5 guineas, 11 guineas, 
15 guineas, 24 guineas, &c. T. D’'ALMAINE and CO., 9), 
finsbury-pavement, E.C. 

TU SIC AL BOXE _C HRISTM. AS G IF 78. 


IRES (Established 1815 

MUSICAL BOXES apclle 
an FINISH. From £1 
Airs, free 





LITY, 
of Newest 


J AC CIO. —Eetel Continental. 


and. sine 


Firs t- class, 







table 
ath 
Adk 


n-les-Bs 





Niceand Marseille 
Grand Hotel, An phi 














E: AL MIE BS, Var, France. 
frei 
edit E ym grat 1application t 
{ 4 Presidane ¢ du Syndi ak tf yeres, Var, 
UCER N E. — Hotels Schweizerhof and 


Lucernerhof.—An extra floor, and two new lifts added 
to the Schweizerhof. The electric ae is supplied in the 500 
rooms; no charge for lighting or serv 
HAUSER 'P ERRES, Proprietors. 















Naple —Grand Hotel. Situation most 
healthy and select, facing the fashionable drive, com- 
manding views of the town, Vesuvius, and the 
Bay. Highly ‘table Hotel. Lift. Recommended by all 
Visitors. ALFRED HAU SER, of Lucerne, Proprietor. 
ps RIS. Genel Hotel Athé né se, opposite ew 

OP ra. Superi wr English family Hotel, with every modern 
h-room on each fle yor. Tal le d'bhote 6 francs. 
Separate’ ta Li ft, telephone. JAUTIER. 





) ARIS. —Hotel Cuitimia’. The choice et 




















| n < 
Hi t. P. e fore 0 Of the best family ots Is. It is extensively patre e 
: P ddccvon sda b 5 i “9 a 3 offers special comforts of Englis i 
! Be i oft e, telephone. 
£24 BROADWooD PIANO, nearly new. ; eshte cae 
ia cain, Meunineive Sauseuees tree wacked tear 7” | Pees {—Grand Hotel. Full south, central 
cable 2 ; : ital. tion on the Lung ery English comfort.and 
nr] - I ts made t etor as at the Hotel 
£ 25.— C OLL ARD COT TAGE P TANO, iron W Florence, ARBRECHT. In the summer 
plat keys, patent ese ap ent act etwork season 1s at the Casino, Bad Kissingen. 
front. Suita for Sch il De etic ve heap. ha 
i — JURE ITALIAN WINES. — Really 
£90. BRO ADWOOD POsE WOOD unsophisticated. iperior in qu ality, and inferior in 
COTTAG E PIANO. fretwork f n plate. Ve . per doze Tariff | st OL prapestion £0 
heap. Pack Lists free. ; nd Co., 35, Regent-street, Wa loo-pla 
5.—-ERARD {Lond lon) TBRIC HOR D (' H oO Cc OoLAT MENIER. 
wha L Tet E n har ae AV —— 
h n. Very little use Cash ; AMSTERDAM t 























95 GUINEAS.—BROADWOOD Handsome 
0} WALNUT COTTAGE PIANO, seven octaves, trichord 
thr t, check repeater action, carved trusses, A splendid 
45. GUINEAS.—COLLARD and COL LAR D 
| Ww AL NUT wor MD) COTI AGE PLANO, ine 1 gilt’ panel 
|} S€ n a, ine oie ae tallic’ wrest 
| plate irichiord: check ves on! rich powerful tone. A 
wreat irvain, Cash n 
| ~5 GUINEAS.—ERARD (Genuine) Short 
;e@ Iron GRAND PIAN in rose 1 case, 8 claves. 
Ww ne yt in he e a hee ; | nstr nent: voce 
| cost 130¢ Dex ive Lists free. 
| "[;HOMAS OETZMANN and CO. 
} desire it to be most distinctly unde 0d that they are 
Pianoforte Manufacturers only, and that r only address t 
27, Baker-street, Portman-square. 
T HOMAS OETZMANN and CO, 
27, BAKEK-STREET, , LONDON. 
YLEYEL, WOLFF, and CO.’S PIANOS. 
| EVERY DE ncn IPTION FOR SALE OR HIRE 


j lustrated Lists Free. 
Sole pm, 170, New Bond-atreet, w. 


| 


EXHIBITION, 1883, GRA ND 
DIPLOMA OF HONOUR. 
(‘HOCOLAT “MENIER, in $ Ib. and ! Ib, 
PACKETS 
Ai 
BRE 


FAST, 
ee SUPPER. 


-Awarded T wenty- 


LUNC BEN. 





MENIE aR 


Eight 


(jHocoLat 
7 PRIZE MEDALS. 
eons umption ara 
21S 25,000,000 11 


(00 OLAT MENIER. 


Paris, 





here. 


COCOATINA, 
nate Powder. 

of Fat extracted. 
ened 


Sold Every 


GQ CHWEITZE R’ 

Anti-Dyspeptie Cocoa or Chocs 
Guaranteed Pure Soluble Cocoa, with excess 
Four times the strength of Cocoas Thickened yet W 
with Arrowroot, Starch, &c., and in reality cheaper. 
The Faculty pronounce it the most nutritious, perfectly diges- 
tive Beverage for *° BREAKFAST, LUNCHEON, or SUP t 

Keeps for years in al! Climates. Requires no Cooking. 
et il to Breakfast-C ab Costing less than a halfpenny. 
1 Air-Tight Tins, 1s. 6 ., &c., by Chemists and Grocers. 
u "BC HWEITZER’ and CO, 10, W.C, 














A tea- 


*Adain- street, Strand, 





|(.HRISTMAS 


| CARRIAGE C LOO KS. 
| OPERA GLAS . 
| SCENT BOTTLES 








DEC. 25, 1886 


PRESENTS 
RODRIGUES’, PICCADILLY. 


THE WRITING-TABLE AND BOUDOIR, 
and CHINA, 


at 


SETS FOR 
in POLISHED BRASS, OXIDIZED SILVER, 
rom 218, to £10, 
DESPATCH BOXES. 
ENVELOPE CASES. 
STATIONERY CABINETS, 
| WRITING CASES. 
| INKSTANDS, 
| CANDLE ICKS. 
y | POSTAGE SCALES. 
FANS, IVORY AND PEARL, | CIGAR CABINETS. 
BOXES OF GAMES. | CIGARETTE BOXES. 
LIQUEUR CASES. | PURSES; CIGAR CASES. 
Anda large and choice Assortment of ENGLISH, 


DRESSING CASES. 
JEWEL CASES 

CASES OFIV ORY BRUSHES. 
WORK BOXES. 











VIENNESE, and PARISIAN NOVELTIES, from 5s. to £5. 
Be YRAVELLING DRESSING BAGS, 
Morocco, with Hall-marked Sterling Silver Fittings, 
£5 58,;°£10 10s., £15, £20, £30, to £50. 
PORTRAIT ALBUMS at RODRIGUES’, 
for eee ee end Os hbinet Portraits, 10s. 6d. to xb, 
REGIM ) PRESENTATION Al BU) MS 





LE , 
- HOTOGI AP a FRAMES and SCREI 
with gilt reversible hinges, to hold 2 to 2 





ortraits. 





PJODRIGUES MONOGRAMS, 
\ ARMS, CORONET, CREST, and ADDRESS DIES 
Engr aved as Gems from Original and Artistic Designs 
NOTE-PAPER and ENVELOPES, brilliantly Illuminated by 
hand in Gold, ‘Silver Bronze, and Colours. 
BEST ie LIEF STAMP ING, any colour, 1s. 
All the New and Fashionable Note- A 
BAL 0 #5 RoGR AMMES, BILLS OF F ARE, CARDS, 
DING CARDS, INVITATIONS, and "BOL LATES. 
A VISITING CARD PLATE elegantly Engraved, and 100 
Superfine Cards printed, for 4s. 6d. 


RODRIG UES, 42, PICC ADILLY, LONDON. 
BESS SHIRTS. — The New PIQUE 


I 
D DRESS SHIRTS, to wear with one stud, all sizes in 
stock, 144, 15, 154, 16, 16}, 17, 174, 18 in. neck, oS size ina box, 
and &s, 6d. each, sent free by Parcels Po 
Eureka Shirt Makers, 41, 





er 10, 


















5s, 6d 


R. FORD and C€O., 


DEBESS SHIRTS.—FORD'S 
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DRAWN BY A. FORESTIER. 


The end of a rope fell into the water close beside the boat, and then, hand under hand, our prisoner came swiftly down. 


ST He WORLD WENT VERY WELLE THEN.” By WALTER BESANT. 
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THE WORLD WENT VERY WELL THEN. 
By WALTER BESANT, 

AUTHOR OF “ALL Sorts AND CoNpDITIONS OF MEN,” “ DoROTHY FORSTER,” 
“THE REVOLT OF MAN,” “CHILDREN OF GIBEON,” ETC. 
+ 
CHAPTER XLIV. 
HOW BESS WENT AWAY. 

Tit was only three weeks after the sentence that the condemned 
mui received a summons to prepare himself for his execution, 
which was fixed for Monday, February the Twenty-third. This 
was a shorter Space between sentence and execution than was 
awarded to the unhappy Admiral Byng, who had eight weeks 
in which to prepare himself for death. However, Jack com- 
plained not, and received the announcement in a becoming 
spirit, and presently sent a letter to my father, who lost 
no time in visiting him, and continued daily to visit him until 
the day of execution. 

Now, here I have to write down a strange thing, and one 
which is hardly to be credited. From the day of his trial 

when, as I have said, the Court was crowded with ladies) to 
the day before the execution, the ship was visited every day 
by ladies curious to see, and if possible, to converse with, this 
young and unfortunate officer. But he would not receive any. 
Nay, every day letters came to him full of tender messages and 
of prayers, some of them entreating him to grant them an 
interview, some openly declaring their passion fer him, some 
humbly asking for a lock of his hair, or a line in his handwriting, 
some begging him to observe secrecy in his replies, and some 
ng their services'in high quarters to procure him a 
pardon ora reprieve. To none of these letters did Jack reply 

word, but tore all up and threw the fragments from his 
cabin window. One day, however (it was after the day had 
been fixed for carrying out the sentence), there came on board 
a lady who would take no denial, but wrote down her name 
upon the back of a playing card and peremptorily ordered 
that it should be taken to the prisoner. She was very finely 
dressed, and they took her for a great lady, and obeyed her, 
taking the card to the Captain’s cabin. She was so quick, 
lowever, that she followed the messenger, and so forced her 
Way in. ‘ 

‘My handsome Jack!’ she cried, but stopped short, 
because she found another woman with him. 
**Madam,’’ said Jack, rising, ‘‘this is an unexpected 
honour. 

‘** I came, Captain,’’ she said, ‘* because we are old friends, 
and because I would fain help thee if I can.”’ 

** No one can, Madam.”’ 

‘** And because if I cannot, tliou mayst still help me.”’ 

‘You may command me, Madam.”’ 

‘Nay,.’’ she said, looking still at Bess, ‘‘ why so formal, 
Jack? ’Tis terrible to think that in a few days ’’—— 

** Madam, my time is short; pray remember that, and be 

rief. 

‘** Why, Captain,’’ she laughed, ‘‘ twas but a little thing; 
and perhaps this lady will grant me five minutes alone ’’—-— 

‘It needs not,’? said Jack; ‘‘you can speak openly 
before her.”’ 

‘In that case it will be needless. Yet I will try. Captain, 
thou art condemned to die. ’Tis sad, indeed. Yet ’tis true. 
Now consider my ease. I am deeply in debt. I have 
quarrelled with my Lord. Marry me, and so take my debts 
olf my back. Nay, Madam ’’—-for Bess sprang to her feet, 

‘be pacified. °Tis but an empty form that I ask. He shall 
miairy me, and I will retire withthe clergyman, and so he will 
frce Ine at a stroke of all my debts.”’ 

** Madam,”’ said Jack, before Bess could find time to speak, 

u are unfortunately too late. It is imposssible that I 


could gratify you in this request, because I am married already. 


I 
{} 
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‘Lluis lady is my wife—my most unfortunate wife.’’ 

**Oh, Madam!”’ said the actress, with a deep curtsey, ‘‘I 
lz humbly to be forgiven! Believe me, I did not know. 
\ heaved a sigh, ‘‘of all the men I have 


Vell, Captain,”’ she 

r known thou hast gone nearest to make me think I have a 
My poor Jack!’’ She seized his hand and kissed it. 

Oh, Madam,” she turned to Bess, ‘‘ I thought not of this. 
I thought I should find him over a bowl of punch, drinking 
away his care. Alas! I remember you now. You loved him, 
and. ... I remember you. Poor child! Who shall 
comfort thee = ”’ 

So she stole away, weeping, and left them alone. 

It was, indeed, true. ‘The first service which Jack had asked 
of my father was to marry him to Bess Westmoreland. It was 
elone secretly in the cabin, with no other witnesses than myself 
and the First Licutenant, Mr. Colin Macdonald. So Bess 
got her heart’s desire, and the old witch’s prophecy proved 
truc, that in the midst of troubles she should marry the man 
she loved.. But whata maniage! After this my father, as I 

ve said, visited him daily, and every morning asked the 
ers of the congregation for one about to die. 
hen, as day followed day, and there wanted but two or 
three more, Bess became still more strange in her munner, 
ring a restlessness and impatience so that she could no 
longer remain quiet for five minutes together, but must needs 
be pacing backwards and forwards, not crying or lamenting, 
but with burning face and eyes afire. 

The sentence was to be carried out on the Monday morning. 
On Sunday, with a heart as heavy as lead, I prepared to say 
farewell. 

I went on board about ten o'clock, at the time of morning 
prayers. Bess was already in the cabin, seated at the window, 
Which was open, though the morning was cold, her face pressed 
against the bars. Jack was at the table writing a letter for the 
Admiral. 

‘*‘It is nearly finished, dear lad,’’ he said, looking up with 
a smile. ‘‘Courage! The worst was over when the trial was 
To die would be nothing—but for leaving Bess. Be 
kind to her, Luke ; be kind to her.’’ 

I looked to see her burst into tear 
without a tear or even @ sob. ‘This night, after I have 
parted with her, will be long, I fear. Your father hath com- 
forted me greatly in the matter of religion, wherefore I have 
now a sure and certain hope, if I may humbly say so, though 
hitherto I have thought little of these matters. It is a blessed 
thing for thoughtless sailors that we have a Church to rule our 
faith, and forms of prayer to save our souls. He will come 
to-morrow, for the last prayers, before seven. At eight, the 
boats of the ships m port will surround the ship, the death- 
signal wilk-be-displiyed, a gun will be fired, the crew will be 
drawn up on the deck, and the prisoner will be brought out.’’ 
Less listened without changing her countenance. Was she, 
then, turned into stone by sorrow, like Niobe ? 

1 cannot write down the words with which he bade me 
farewell, nor my own. Suffice it that we took leave of each 
other with, on my side, all that a bleeding heart could find to 
say, and on his, with a message which I made haste to deliver 
to the Admiral, his patron and benefactor. 

Then I left him alone with Bess. 

It was arranged that they should part upon the hour when 
the must leave the ship and go ashore. He was peremptory 
that she must not try to sec him in the morning, lest the sight 
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But no—she listened 
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of her might unman him.’ To stand upon the deck with eyes 
unbandaged, resolute and firm, was the only duty left for him 
to perform. ‘Therefore Bess must part with him on Sunday 
night. She acquiesced, still without a single tear. But when 
the hour drew near, instead of hanging round his neck and 
weeping, she took both his hands in hers, and said, 

** Jack— dear Jack—my own Jack !—you made me a promise 
the other day. The time hath come to keep it.”’ 

‘*A promise, dear heart? Why, what can I do for thee 
now ?’’ 

‘*You would grant any request that I should make. 
time hath now come.”’ 

‘***Tis granted beforehand, dear girl.’’ 

‘* My request, Jack, is, that you will live, and not die. 

** Bess?’ 

‘That you will live, and not die. Listen! We have arranged 
everything for this evening. Mr. Brinjes hath managed all for 
us. See !’’—she whispered him very earnestly. 

He gazed at her in a sort of stupefaction. 

‘* We shall not stay in the country. A Dutch boat waits us 
off Barking Creek; the master, a boy, and yourself, will sail 
her across to Holland. If the wind is fair, we shall make a 
Dutch port in a day; oh! it is all arranged. We shall not stay 
in Holland, but take ship to the Dutch East Indies, and 
thence to the South Seas, where we wili live—oh ! my Jack— 
far, faraway from the world; and I will work for thee. So we 
shall forget the past and Deptford, and—and—everything, 
and there will be a new life for us—oh ! a new life, whether it 
be short or long, with no one to remind us of what hath 
happened. Oh! my poor tortured dear—it is through me— 
through me—that all this disgrace hath come upon thee; 
yes—and it shall be through me that thy life shall be saved !”’ 

‘*Bess, Icannot! They would say that it was fitting that 
one who could cowardly strike the flag should also cowardly 
run away from punishment.’’ 

‘* What matter what they say? Shall we care what they 
say, when we are sailing together among those islands? Will it 
touch our hearts any more to think of their praise, or blume?’’ 

‘* Bess, I cannot!—oh ! my*tender heart, I cannot!”’ 

‘Then Jack, thou shalt. Thy promise istpassed—a solemn 
promise before GOD. Wilt thou break that promise too, and 
go before Heaven, thy last act another broken, pledge ¢”’ 

Well, he fought awhile, and he yielded at length; and 
then she kissed him and went away; but she held her 
handkerchief to her eyes, so that those who saw her might 
not suspect. 

At the head of the gangway, which, for the convenience of 
the court-martial, had been made into an accommodation- 
ladder, furnished with rails and cntering-ropes, stood Aaron 
Fletcher on guard. 

‘* Thou art satisfied at last, Aaron?’ said Bess. 

‘**Not yet, but I shall be to-morrow,”’ he replied, whispering, 
because a sentry must not talk. 

She said no more, but passed down the steps and into the 
boat. 

In the afternoon, being in great distress of heart, I went to 
visit Mr. Brinjes. He was not sleeping, but was busied over a 
great number of small packages arranged in order upon the 
table. 

**T have seen the last of him,’’ I said. 

“Ay? Is Bess witli him?” 

‘IT am troubled about Bess. I think she hath gone dis- 
tracted. For she weeps no more, and once I saw her laugh 
She catches her breath, too, and is impatient.”’ 

‘* For her distraction I will answer. I know a remedy for 
it, and that remedy she shall have. As for the catching of her 
breath, that too shall be cured; as for her impatience, I 
cannot help it, because it was impossible to complete the job 
before to-day.’’ 

I asked him what he meant. 

‘*Hath not Bess told you, then? Why, she was to have 
told you this morning before she broke the thing to Jack. 
’Tis a good girl who can keep a secret. It is not true, mind 
ye, that no woman can keep asecret. Where their lovers are 
concerned, they can keep fifty thousand basketsfull of secrets, 
and never spill so much as a single one.”’ 

He began to open the packets, and to count their contents. 
They contained guineas, about fifty in each packet, and there 
seemed to be no end to them. 

** This,’’ he said, ‘* comes of twenty years’ honest industry. 
If a man takes in his shop six half-crowns a day, and spends 
only one, in twenty years he shall be master, look you, of no 
less than four thousand pounds.”’ 

Heavens! could he really be the owner of so great a 
property ? When he had counted the money he dropped it 
into three or four leathern bags, which he tied to a belt below 
his waistcoat. ‘‘ Now,’’ said he, ‘‘if we capsize, I shall go 
straight to Davy’s Locker. Give me the skull-stick, my lad— 
so.”? He looked at the horrid thing with admiration. ‘I 
thought at first of giving it to Philadelphy, but now I will not, 
because she has lied to me about the Great Secret, which I find, 
she doth not, after all, possess. So much I suspected. She 
shall not have the Obeah stick. Besides, Heaven knows 
whither we are going, or what powers we may want : therefore, 
I shall keep the stick.’”” He wrapped a cloth about the skull, 
and tied it up so that no one should know what it was. Then 
he laid it upon the table. 

I observed then, that everything was ready as if for 
departure. The shelves were empty; the fire was out ; there 
were ashes of burnt paper in the grate; the famous charts 
were rolled up and lying on the table, beside the skull-stick. 
What did it mean ? 

‘*Why,’’ he said, ‘‘since Bess hath not told you, I will 
not either. But—I think we can trust thee, Luke—surely, we 
can trust thee, if anyone. Thou lovest Jack, I know, and Bess 
too, in thy mild and milky way. Why, a lad of spirit would 
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have carried the girl off years ago, Jack, or no Jack. How- 
ever—thatis enough. My lad, we want thy help. There is 
no other that we can trust. It is life or death . life or 


death . . . life or death. Say that to thyself, and forget not to 
be here at nine of the clock this evening.’’ 

‘* What is to be done at nine ?”’ 

*“‘Tt is life or death, I say. Life or death! Now go; I 
have much to do. It is life or death. Two lives or two 
deaths. Life or death. ‘Therefore, fail not.’’ 


At nine o’clock I} kept my appointment, wondering what 
would happen. . 

3ess was there, Wrapped in a cloak and hood; in her hand 
she carried a small parcel. Mr. Brinjes was waiting, muffled 
and cloaked, his hat tied over his ears, and a roll—containing, 
I suppose, his charts and his famous skull-stick—under his 
arm. 

‘* Come, lad,’’ he said, ‘‘thou shalt know soon what it is 
we have to do.”’ 

It was a dark and rainy night; the wind blew in gusts; 
the strgets were deserted, save for some drunken fellow, who 
rolled along, bawling as he went. Mr. Brinjes led the way 
towards the river, and we were presently at the Stairs, where 
the boats lay fastened to the rings by their long painters. 

‘*Take the outside boat of all,’’ said the Apothecary ; 
‘‘her oars are left in her on purpose. So, haul her to the 








sthirs. Step in, Bess. She is but a little dingey, but she will 
serve. Luke, you have to row. You may shut your eyes, and 
keep them shut, if you like, for I shall steer.’’ 

| began to suspect that something serious was to be 
attempted, but I obeyed without question or remonstrance. 

’*T was then high tide, or a little on the ebb, so that at mid- 
night the ebb would be at its strongest. I untied the painter 
and shoved off. Then I took my seat and the oars, and rowed 
while Mr. Brinjes steered. 

The river was rough and dark, save for the lights displayed 
by the ships. The Calypso was moored very nearly off the 
mouth of the dock, but in mid-stream. Mr. Brinjes suffered 
me to row almost across the river, as if he were making for 
one of the stairs on the other side. Then he put her head up 
stream, and steered so that the boat approached the Calypso, 
whose lights he knew, not as if we were boarding her, but as 
if we were making our way across her bows to the Dog-and-. 
Duck Stairs of Redriff. The precaution was not necessary, 
perhaps, seeing how dark it was; but the eyes of sailors are 
sharper than those of landsmen ; and the watch must not allow 
a boat to approach a ship without a challenge. We crossed 
the. bows, therefore, of the Calypso, I still rowing, and the 
boat apparently heading to the opposite shore. 

But while we were still under the shadow, so to speak, of 
the great ship’s bows, my coxswain whispered, ‘‘ Easy rowing— 
ship oars.”’ 

I could not guess what he intended. ’T was this. 

The Calypso lay pretty high out of water. The tide was 
running strong. Mr. Brinjes turned the boat’s head and ran 
her straight under the side of the ship. He then, being as 
quick and skilful in the handling of a boat as any man sixty 
years younger, stepped into the bows, and with hand and 
boat-hook worked the boat along the side of the vessel to the 
stern, where he hooked on, and whispered that we must now 
wait. 

‘““We have more than two hours still to wait. I think the 
watch will have no suspicion, and ’tis better to wait here an 
hour or two than to hurry at the end, and so perhaps be seen 
and the whole plot spoiled. Here we lie snug.”’ 

We might be lying snug, but we lay more than commonly 
cold, and the wind and rain beat into one’s face. Bess sat, how- 
ever, with her hood thrown back, careless of cold or rain ; and 
Mr. Brinjes lay muffled up in the bows. But in his hand he 
held the boat-hook. 

‘The ship’s bells and the town clocks and the Greenwich 
clocks made such a clashing in our ears every quarter of an 
hour, as kept us aware of the time—never before did I under- 
stand how slowly he crawleth. Why, there seemed to me an 
hour between each quarter, and a whole night between each 
hour. 

When the clocks began to strike midnight, Bess looked up 
and the old man threw off his cloak. ‘‘ Oars out,’’ he whis- 
pered. ‘‘Gently. Don’t splash. Here he is!”’ 

We were immediately, though I knew it not, below the 
windows of Jack’s cabin, which was the Captain’s state-room. 
Below his window were those of the First and Second Lieu- 
tenants, and Mr. Brinjes had chosen the time of midnight, 
because then the watches would be changing, and these officers 
would be on deck or else fast asleep. It was as he expected. The 
end of a rope fell into the water close beside the boat, and 
then, hand under hand, our prisoner came swiftly down. Ina 
moment he was sitting in the stern. Then Mr. Brinjes let 
go, and the tide, hurrying down the river as fast as a mill 
race, carried us noiselessly and swiftly away. 

Noone spoke; but Mr. Brinjes again took the ropes, and 
I began to row. We were very soon, keeping in mid stream, 
past Greenwich, and past Woolwich, I rowing as hard as I 
could, and the ebb-tide strong, so that we made very good way 
indeed. 

Presently we came alongside a small vessel lying moored 
off Barking Creek, and Mr. Brinjes steered the boat alongside, 
and caught a rope. 

** Now, Bess,’’ he said, ‘‘ quick; climb up.”’ 

She caught hold of the cleats, and ran up the rude gangway 
as nimbly as any sailor. Mr. Brinjes followed. 

Then Jack seized my hand. ‘ Farewell, dear lad,’’ he 
said, ‘‘I thought not to see thee again. Farewell.”’ 

So he followed, and left me alone in the boat. 

‘* Sheer off, Luke,’’ said Mr. Brinjes looking over the side ; 
‘* sheer off, and take her back to the Stairs. Tell no one what 
hath been done. Farewell. We sail for the Southern Seas.’’ 

Then I saw that they were hoisting sail. She was a Dutch 
galliot carrying a main and mizen mast, with a large gaff main- 
sail. These, with a staysail, a flying topsail, and one or two 
bowsprit jibs, would with this wind and tide take her down to 
the North Foreland very quickly, after which, if the wind still 
continued fair, she might expect to make the port of Rotterdam 
in sixteen or perhaps twenty hours more. 

When I had painfully pulled the boat up stream and gotten 
her back in her place at the Stairs, and was at last in bed, I 
began to understand fully what had been done—namely, that a 
great crime had been committed in the rescue of a prisoner 
sentenced to death, and that, with my two accomplices, I was 
liable to be tried and I fell asleep before I could remember 
what the punishment would be. 





CHAPTER XLV. 
THE CONCLUSION. 

The next morning my father was astir by six; and I, hearing 
him, and remembering suddenly what had happened, could 
sleep no more, but rose quickly, and dressed. He was already 
in wig and cassock ; his clerk in readiness with prayer-book, 
bible, and the materials wherewith to administer the Supper 
of the Lord. 

‘‘ My son,”’ he said, ‘‘ the ministration to a dying man is 
the most awful part of a clergyman’s holy duties; and yet it 
is that which should most fill him with gratitude and joy. 
Terrible it is at all times to watch the soul take its flight into 
the unknown regions: most terrible of all when death comes 
violently upon one still young and strong and in the prime of 
his day.”’ 

More he would have said; but here we were interrupted by 
the arrival of the Admiral himself, borne in an arm-chair by 
his four negroes, his feet swathed in flannel, and himself 
wrapped in warm cloaks, for ’twas dangerous for him to leave 
the warmth of his own room. 

‘Doctor,’ he said, when the men had set him down, 
‘‘ vou are now about to comfort our boy in his last moments.”’ 
Here he paused awhile, the tears running down his cheeks. 
‘* His last moments, poor lad,’’ he repeated. ‘‘ I could not lie 
still and think that he should die without a word from me. 
Therefore, though I would not turn his thoughts away from 
religion, I cannot let him die with never a word from his 
father’s oldest friend. ’T'wereinhuman. ‘Tell him, therefore, 
from me, that I now plainly perceive that he was mad. Other 
men besides himself have gone mad at sea. I know one who 
went mad and jumped overboard, in a storm ; and another 
who went mad and ran amuck on the quarter-deck with a 
cutlass, wounding many before he was disarmed; and 
another——but no matter. He was mad. Tell him that for 
The thing 


the act of God, there is nothing but resignation. 
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might have happened toany. Weare fools to feal any shame in 
it. As forall that went before and that came after his madness, 
tell him we are proud of him therefor, and we shall remain 
proud of him. But for his own sake, we are grieved that he 
was not killed in the recapture of the vessel. Bid him, there- 
fore, meet his. death-with-a calm heart—a brave heart,-I know, 
will not fail him. Take him my last blessing, and my undi- 
minished love. There is no question, tell him, of forgiveness. 
The act of God must not be questioned. But the pity of it— 
oh! Doctor—the pity of it!’’ and with that he fell to weeping 
like a child. 

And then the two old men wept together, but I, who knew 
what had happened and that there would be no execution that 
day, had no tears. 

They carried back the Admiral and put him to bed again, 
and I accompanied my father as far as the Stairs. As 
returned slowly, my heart full of strange emotions, the bell of 
St. Paul’s began to toll the passing knell. No need to ask for 
whom that bell was tolling. At the sound the women came 
to the doors and began to cry, and to talk together, full of 
pity, the kind-hearted creatures, shrews as they were, and 
slatterus, and drabs. The old men at the Trinity Hospital 
were gathered together in their quadrangle talking of the boy 
they had known and loved. The Barber and his four ’prentices 
were busy shaving, the shop full, everybody talking at the 
same time; and in his doorway stood Mr. Westmoreland, 
looking up and down the street, with troubled face. 

“Where is she?’’ he asked. ‘‘Mr. Luke, where is my 
Bess ?”’ : ‘ 

‘‘Indeed, Mr. Westmoreland,”’ I replied, ‘‘ where should 
she be if not in-her own bed?’’ 

‘* She hath not been home all night. I have heard talk of 
her and Captain Easterbrook. But that poor young man is 
to be shot this morning. Where can she be? They tell me 
that she spends the days in his cabin. Sir, you know them 
both: I’faith he hath played her false. Who would have 
daughters? Yetif she is all day long with him, needs must 
that she come ashore in the evening, Mr. Luke. Who, Sir, I 
ask you, would have daughters to plague his old age? I 
thought she might have stayed at the Apothecary’s, and I have 
knocked, but I can make no one hear. Think you that Mr. 
Brinjes is dead? He is already of a very great old age. This 
is a terrible morning. That poor young gentleman must die; 
he must be cut off in the pride of his life and strength, the 
comeliest man I have ever scen, and he hath stolen my 
daughter’s heart away. Why, what shall I do with her when 
he is dead’ How shall I endure her despair and her grief; 
how find consolation to assuage her wrath when he is gone ”’ 

I knew very well how that question would be answered. 
But [ could not tell him what had happened. 

‘‘Tt is his passing bell,’? the Penman continued. ‘ Lord 
have mercy upon his soul! He is young, and hath doubtless 
committed some of the sins of youth; the Lord forgive him ! 
He hath often used profane language, and that in my hearing. 
The Lord forgive him! As for his striking his colours, that 
will not, I am sure, be laid to his charge. Besides, he hath 
atoned for this sin by his death. The Lord forgive him for an 
honest and brave lad! ’Twas once a joy to see him handle his 
logarithms. Will they bury him in St. Paul’s churchyard ? 
Poor lad! Poor lad! What shall I say to Bess to comfort her 
when she comes home ¢ ”’ 

Thus he went on prattling; but I left him. 

At the door of Mr. Brinjes’ shop stood 
knocking. 

‘*Sir,’’ he said, “ I am afraid that something hath happened 
to my master, for I have knocked and cannot make him hear.”’ 

I advised him to wait half an hour or so, and then to knock 
again. 

It was impossible to rest. I went again to the Stairs, where 
the waterinen should be hanging about. There was not one 
man there, nor a single boat. Round the Calypso there was a 
great fleet of ships’ boats, and Thames boats, all waiting for 
the execution. People had come down from London—even, 
they said, as far as from Chelsea—to see the sight. Why, 
they could see nothing from the river. True, they might*have 
the satisfaction of hearing the roll of the muskets. There 
never was so great a concourse on the river, even on the day 
of Horn Fair. 

» At eight o’clock—the time of execution — everybody listened 
to hear the rattling of the guns. But there was silence. 
Presently, I know not how it began, there sprang up a 
rumour —only a rumour at first—that the sentence would not 
be carried out that morning ; then it became certain that there 
would be no execution at all; and it was spread abroad that, 
at the last moment, the Captain had been respited. About 
eleven o’clock the boats dispersed and returned again, the 
people disappointed. It was not until later that it was 
known —because at first no one, not even my father and his 
clerk, were permitted to leave the ship—that Captain Easter- 
brook could not be shot, because he could not be found. 

I found the Apothecary’s shop open—they had broken in 
at the back—and the assistant was mixing medicines and 
prescribing. 

‘* Sir,’’ he said, ‘‘my master is gone. He hath not slept in 
his bed. He hath taken his money and his charts, but nothing 
else he 

‘** His money and his charts ? 
hath taken his money ?”’ 

‘*T know where he kept it, and I looked to see if it was 
gone. Because, I said, if my master’s money is still there, he 
will return. But itis gone; therefore I know that he has gone.”’ 

‘* Whither hath he gone, Sirrah ’”’ 

““T know not, Sir; any more’’—here he looked mighty 
cunning—‘‘ than T know whither Captain Easterbrook hath 
gone, or Bess Westmoreland, or what you were doing with my 
master and Bess on the Stairs last night at nine o’clock.’’ 

Now, I have never learned if this man knew more than the 
fact that we were upon the Stairs at that time. Certainly, he 
could not know the whole truth. 

‘‘T think,”’ I said, ‘‘ that if I were you, I would continue to 
carry on the business without asking any questions, until your 
master returns.”’ 

‘* J] will, Sir,’’ he replied; and he did. His master did not 
return, and this fortunate young man succeeded to a good 
stock and a flourishing trade, and would doubtless have 
become rich but for the accident of being killed by a drunken 
sailor. 

When it became known that Mr. Brinjes, Bess, and the 
Captain had all disappeared on the same evening, it was im- 
possible not to connect these three events; and all the world 
believed (what was perfectly true) that the girl had run away 
with the Captain,-and -that Mr: Brinjes-had gone, too, out of 
pure affection for them. 
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How do you know that he 


The Admiral presently recovered from his attack, but he 
went no more to the Sir John Falstaff, and entirely lost his 
former spirits ; and, as I have already said, within a year or two 
was carried off by an attack of gout in the stomach. Shortly 
afterwards I was so happy as to win the affections of Castilla. 
She informed me that, although she was carried away by 
natural pride in so gallant a wooer as Jack, she had never felt 
for him such an assurance in his constancy as is necessary to 
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secure happiness, and that when she heard of his infatuated 
passion for socommon acreature as Bess Westmoreland, she was 
thankful for her release, though she deplored the sad cause of it. 
‘*We no longer,”’ she often says, ‘‘ burn women for witchcraft, 
but such a girl as Bess, who can so bewitch a gallant man as to 
make him-invoke the- curse of Heaven upon’ him if he prove 
inconstant, and thereby bring him to shame and disgrace, 
ought to be punished in some condign and exemplary manner.”’ 
It is not my practice to argue with my wife, especially on 
points where we are not likely to agree; and as Bess will 
probably never return, and cannot, therefore, be punished, 
Castilla may say anything she please about her. For my 
own part, my heart has always been with that poor girl, who 
did not seek for or expect the honour of Jack’s affections, 
and whose only witchery was in her beauty and her black eyes. 

On the conclusion of peace in 1762, Aaron Fletcher, with 
many other Marines, was disbanded, but he was afraid to 
venture back into Deptford, where his creditors would have 
arrested him. I know not for a certainty what he did to bring 
the arm of the law upon him; but I know what became of 
him. For one day, being at Limehouse, I saw going along 
the road on the way to the Stairs, where were waiting several 
ship’s boats, a dismal company of convicts, for embarkation 
to the plantations of Jamaica, or Barbadoes, or some other 
West Indian Island. There were at least a hundred of them, 
walking two and two, handcuffed in pairs. Some of these 
were in rags, some shaking with prison fever, some dejected, 
some angry and mutinous, some were singing—there are 
wretches so hardened that they will sing ribald songs on 
their way even to the gallows. One there was of appearance 
and bearing superior to the rest, by whose side there walked a 
young woman, his wife or mistress, bearing a baby, and 
crying bitterly; another, beside whom walleed a grave and 
sober citizen, the brother or cousin of the convict, the tears in 
his eyes. But mostly there were no friends or relations to 
mourn over this outcast crew. And at the head marched a 
band of fifes and drums, playing ‘‘ Through the woods, 
laddic’?; and a crowd of boys followed, whooping and 
hallooing. When the procession was nearly past, I was 
surprised to see among the men, handcuffed together, no 
other than Aaron Fletcher and Mr. Jonathan Rayment, the 


crimp. The latter was pale, and his fat cheeks shook, and 
all his limbs trembled with fever. ’Twould have been 
merciful to let him lie till death should carry him off. But 


Aaron walked upright, looking about him with eyes full of 
mutiny and murder. I know not if he saw me; but the 
procession filed past, and the band went on playing at the 
head of the Stairs while the wretches embarked on board the 
boats. As for the crimes which Aaron and his companion 
had committed, I do not know what they were, but I suspect 
kidnapping formed part. I have never learnt what became of 
Mr. Rayment; but concerning Aaron there afterwards came 
intelligence that he could not brook the overseer’s lash and the 
hot sun, and fled, with intent to join the wild Maroons, but 
was followed by bloodhounds, and pursued, and, being brought 
back to his master, was naturally flogged. He then sickened 
of a calenture and died. He wasa bad man; but he was 
punished for his sins. Indeed, it is most true that the way 
of transgressors is hard. 

Lastly, to complete this narrative, I must tell you of a 
message which came to me five or six years after the court- 
martial. It was brought even from the Southern Seas. Heard 
one ever of a message oy letter from that remote and unknown 
part ¢ 
There was a certain wild fellow, Deptford born, named 
Will Acorn by name. This young man, for sins of his which 
need not delay us, left his native town, where he had been 
brought up as a shipwright, and went to sea. Nor did he come 
back again for several years, when he reappeared, the old 
business being now blown over and forgotten. And presently 
he came to my house, I then living in St. Martin-street for 
convenience of business, and told me a strange story. 

With some other privateers of Jamaica, where these fellows 
are mostly found, he must needs try his fortune in the South 
Seas. Accordingly, they got possession of a brig, or barcolongo, 
as they call this kind of ship in the’ West Indies, and they 
armed her with certain carronades and peteraroes, and, to the 
number of eighty orninety stout men, all fully armed, put out 
to sea. In short they proposed to goa pirating among the 
Spanish settlements, as many have done b. fore them. 

It matters not here what was the success of their voyage— 
Will Acorn, at least, returned home in a very ragged and 
penniless condition. This however was the man’s story. 

‘¢*We sighted dne morning at daybreak, being then not 
far from Masa Fuera, a large brigantine flying Spanish colours. 
She was much too big for us to tackle, therefore we hoisted the 
Spanish flag, too, and bore away, hoping that she would let 
us alone, and go on her own course. But that would not suit 
her, neither, and she fired a shot across our bows, as a signal 
to back sail. ‘This‘we did, expecting nothing short of hang- 
ing, for she carried thirty guu’s at least, and we could see that 
she was well manned, and looked as if she was handled by a 
French Captain, under whom even a Creolian Spanish crew will 
fight. Well, she spoke us when she was near enough, and 
ordered, in Spanish, that the Captain was to come aboard. 
Now, as I was the only man who had any Spanish, our 
Captain bade me come with him. So I went, and we thought 
we were going to instant death, the Spaniards being born 
devils when they get an English crew in their power. 

‘* Sir,’’ this honest fellow continued, ‘‘ think of our astonish- 
ment when, on climbing the vessel’s side, they ran up the 
pirates’ flag; to be sure, we were little else than pirates our- 
selves; but we knew not what countrymen these were. As for 
the crew, they were nearly all black negroes, and a devilish 
fighting lot they looked, being armed with pistols and cut- 
lasses, while the decks were cleared for action, and every man 
to quarters, and the whole as neat and clean as aboard a 
British man-o’-war. And on the quarter-deck there stood, 
glass in hand, none other than Captain Easterbrook himself, 
the same as was tried by court-martial, sentenced, and escaped. 
He was dressed very fine, in crimson silk, with a gold chain, 
and pistols in his belt. I knew him directly; but his face is 
changed, for now it is the face of one who gives no quarter. 
A fiercer face T never saw anywhere. 

‘‘But the strangest thing was that T saw lying in the 
sun, propped up by pillows and cushions, the old Deptford 
Apothecary, Mr. Brinjes. He looked no older, and no younger : 
his one eye twinkling and winking, and his face covered with 
wrinkles. 

‘¢¢ Will Acorn ahoy !’ he sings out. 
Lord !’ 

‘¢ When he said this, there came out from the Captain’s cabin 
a most splendid lady, dressed in all the satins and silks you 
can think ef, with gold chains round her neck, and_ jewels 
sparkling in her hair. Behind her came two black women, 
holding a silken sunshade over her head. Why, Sir, ’twas 
none other than Bess Westmoreland, the Penman’s daughter, 
and more beautiful than ever, though her cheek was pale, and 
eyes were somewhat anxious. 

“ « “Will Acorn?’ shecried. ‘Is that Will Acorn, of Deptford 
Town?’ ; 
‘So with that the Captain called us trom the poop, 
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‘Harkye,’ he said, ‘ you seem to be Englishmen. 

is yours?’ 

“© So we told him who we were, and why we were cruising in 
those seas. He listened—’tis a terrible fighting face—and 
heard us out, and then bade us drink and go our way. 

‘*«T-war not-with Englishmen,’ he said; ‘but for French 
and Spaniard I know no quarter.’ 

‘‘ He said no more, but his lady—Bess Westmoreland that 
was—stepped out to us, and asked me many questions about 
Deptford folk. And then she put into my hands this parcel, 
which I faithfully promised to deliver into your hands, Sir, 
should I ever return home again. And I was to tell you that 
they had found Mr. Brinjes’ island, and she was as happy as 
she could expect to be. And then Mr. Brinjes lifted his head, 
and said, in a piping voice, ‘And tell him,’ he said, with his 
one eye like a burning coal, ‘ tell Luke Anguish, man, that 
we committed the town of Guayaquil to the flames. ’Twould 
have done his heart good to see the town on fire, and the 
Spaniards roasting like so many heretics at the stake !’”’ 

This was the message. The parcel contained a gold chain 
and cross, set with precious stones, which I gave to Castilla, 
hoping thereby to make her think less hardly of poor Bess. 
But in vain; though she wears the chain, which, she says, 
though this is not the case, was sent to her by Captain Easter- 
brook, in token of his repentance, and his unhappiness with 
the woman who bewitched him, and his continual sorrow for 
the loss of her own hand. 

It is now more than thirty years ago, and since then we 
have heard nothing more. I conjecture that either they have 
long since been swallowed up in a hurricane, Bess dying, as 
she wished, at the same moment as Jack, or that they are still 
living somewhere in those warm and sunny islands of which 
the Apothecary was never wearied of discoursing. 

THE END. 

The first instalment of a New Tale by Mr. Bret Harr, 
entitled THE CRUSADE OF THE “ EXCELSIOR,” wil] appear iu 
our next issue, for Jan. 1, 1887, being the First Number cf a 
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RUSSIAN NOVELS. 

In placing within the reach of the English public some cf 
the leading works of Russian fiction, Messrs. Vizetelly havo 
conferred a boon upon those who read novels for instruction, 
as well as upon those who take them up for relaxation cr 
amusement. Russian fiction is of comparatively modern 
growth, and hitherto has been only accessible to the majority 
of western nations through the medium of French translation. 
Pouchkine, the schoolfellow of Prince Gortchakoff, was a poct 
first, and although, towards the end of his life, he abandoncd 
poetry for prosc, the influence of Byron and Lamartine wes 
never wholly effaced in his romances, although modelled on 
the style of Voltaire. Gogol, his most distinguished disciple. 
found his first inspiration in the provincial life in which he had 
been reared ; and in popularising the stories of the Cossacks, 
and the legends of the Ukraine, he did for his countrymen 
much that Sir Walter Scott did for us. His best known 
work, “ Tarass Boulba,” tells the story of the last campaign 
against Poland; and the drama moves round the fate of 
the old man and his two sons in the merciless struggle in 
which Polish and Cossack independence disappeared. The 
third period of Russian romance, of which Turguéneff is the 
chief exponent, extends from the ukase which ordered every 
public man in the Empire to speak and understand the 
Russian language down to the outbreak of the Crimean War, 
a period of internal ferment and of vain struggling against 
the repressive rule of Nicholas. Turguéneff’s genius was 
cramped and dwarfed by the press restrictions of those times ; 
and it was not until long after the grant of many of thcse 
liberties for which he quietly and persistently worked, that in 
his novel * Virgin Soil” he showed the extent of his powers. 
But it is not to these books that we have now to refer, although 
one may express the hope that the publishers will, in the 
course of time, extend their work backwards to the origins 
of Russian fiction. 

Its two most recent exponents are, undoubtedly, Dostoieffsky 
and Tolstoi, the latter of whom still survives. Of the 
former, Mcssrs. Vizetelly have already published “Injury and 
Insult’ and * Crime and Punishment.” The latter is a weird 
story of self-analysis, revealing the heart-searchings of a 
murderer, and the atonement to which he submits himself. 
“Injury and Insult” is the story of a man (the author) 
who voluntarily sacrifices his hopes of happiness with the 
woman he loves, and, remaining her friend, endeavours to 
make his rival worthy of her. Beside the story of Natasha 
and her two lovers is the exquisite episode of Nelly, an orphan 
child whom Vania (Dostoieffsky himself) rescues from misery, 
and who gives him, unperceived, all her love. The whole 
setting of the story is a photograph of St. Petersburg life, 
seen, it must be allowed, on its seamy side. Suffering, 
however, is the author's paradise; and he had endured so 
much from those in power that it is not surprising if he 
should have felt that success and happiness were eyer 
opposed. Tolstoi, on the other hand, in “War and Peace” 
deals with more stirring scenes, and brings out in forcible 
colours the spirit of Russian patriotism aroused by the 
wars of Napoleon. The story is divided into three parts— 
“Before Tilsit” (1805-7), “ The Invasion” (1807-12), and the 
“French at Moscow” (1812-20). In all of these, although 
the historical setting is carefully preserved, the real interest 
lies in the play of the characters Maria Bolkousky, the devoted 
daughter of a soured old man; and Natasha Rostow, one 
of the most delightful victims of misplaced affection. 
As Dostoieffsky seems to have allowed himself to be in- 
fluenced by Balzac and Sue, so Count Tolstoi, especially in 
his historical romances, gives evidence of his study of Stendhal. 
But in “ The Friend of the Family” and “The Gambler,” also 
published in this series, and still more in “Anna Karénine.” 
which we regard as the-latter’s masterpiece, we have a clue to the 
inner life of the Russians of to-day, in the capital and in the 
provinces. In conclusion, we cannot but express our regret that 
these novels should have been introduced to English readers as 
“ realistic,” aterm which savours too much of the epithet applied 
to M. Zola and his imitators. The Russian novelists are realistic 
only in the fact that they represent life as they see it, with 
its sorrows, disappointments, and reverses. For the most part 
they have suffered imprisonment, banishment, and suffering in 
all its form—Dostoieffsky, for instance, having been actually 
condemned to death, and led ‘out: to execution, and only 
pardoned at the moment the soldiers had received the word to 
fire at_him and his companions. There is not a page in any 
one of these works which renders them unfit to appear on any 
table, although we do not advise young ladies of morbid 
temperament to sadden themselves by their perusal. 

To those who desire to understand the development 
of Russian fiction from the beginning of the century to the 
present time, we recommend Vicomte De Vogiié’s “Roman 
Russe” (Plon, Nourrit), as a most masterly and complete 
criticism of the literary movement in that country. 
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CHRISTMAS PARTY: WARM AND WELCOME. 


DRAWN BY E. J. WALECIR. 


The children of the rich, in gay new dresses, 
Stray on the stairs, from dancing at their ball; 
Their house shines bnght, with Fortune’s fond caresses; 
Childhood’s bright spirit is a gift to all. 
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A CHRISTMAS PARTY: OUT IN THE COLD. 


DRAWN BY A. E. MULREADY. 


The children of the poor, with hearts as bright— 
Save those who hunger, or are pinched with cold— 
Peep in, rejoicing at the festive light; 
For childhood knows not envy, and is bold, 
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BACK GARDENS. 

Back gardens, like back parlours, possess certain advantages 
and characteristics not at once apparent to uninitiated eyes. 
The lordly owner of a twelve-hundred-acre deer-park, or the 
city magnate with his well-planned gardens at Twickenham 
or Hampstead, might think scorn of the pleasant things of a 
walled-in plot of ground fifteen by eight feet. Indeed, it may 
be safely averred that until one has had some practical 
experience of the capacities of such a piece of landed estate 
one is not competent to speak of its varied uses. 

To study the back garden in all its peculiarities, one must 
leave South Kensington and Belgravia far behind. In the 
semi-detached villas of more distant Tyburnia we begin to 
find some pretence at the typical suburban garden. The 
districts in which the true specimens of the genuine articles 
are to be found are those long streets of six-roomed dwellings, 
running parallel for miles with all the great lines of railways 
as they start east, west, north, and south from their London 
termini. Who has ever written the epics of these parts? 
Fashionable London is familiar in literature. The respectable 
decorum and dulness of the west-central district has found its 
recorders ; the nooks and corners of the ever-fascinating City 
have been explored ; and Seven Dials, the Docks, Whitechapel, 
and the slums generally, have yielded up their secrets (have 
they ?) to their painstaking searchers. Here is unbroken 
ground, then, for an uncompromising realist. Let him paint 
the hopes and the loves, the politics and piety, and the gentility 
and castes of an Egremont-road, Battersea, or a Grosvenor- 
terrace, Lambeth. Let him learn the grim tales concealed 
under those grey brick fronts and well-curtained “ front-room” 
windows as he walks down the narrow pavements which 
seldom re-echo to any stranger's tread. For they lead only on 
to more streets like themselves, and who from the outside world 
has occasion ever to penetrate their gloomy lengths? 

But they all have their little squares of unused ground 
at the rear, called by courtesy their gardens. Just as we 
may judge a man’s character from some trifling external, as 
the collar and tie he is wearing, or whether he turns up his 
trousers on a muddy day or not, so these plots can tell us with 
an unfaltering voice their owners’ tastes and predilections. 
Small as they are, they are large enough to furnish accom- 
modation for much amusement. Ifthe tenant be a poultry 
or pigeon fancier, he will have various contrivances of board- 
ing and wire-netting fitted up, and will succeed in getting 
himself indicted as a public nuisance before many months are 
out, by the early efforts of his cocks to bring the hens to a 
sense of their duties. He will have a small library of books 
relative to poultry indoors, and by. skilful adoption of the 
means at his disposal, will, in general, make his farming on a 
small scale very profitable, besides having generally a couple 
of fresh eggs to spare to an invalid neighbour at Christmas 
time. The people that keep pigeons usually do it in a pro- 
fessional manner, as, unless choice and fancy ones be reared, 
and their owners have some show or trading connection, these 
pretty birds are not, as a rule, financially a paying specu- 
lation. Rabbits and guinea-pigs also find comfortable, if 
restricted, quarters in cleverly contrived sheds; and dogs and 
cats find space for out-door exercise within the small brick 
enclosures. 

The ingenuity displayed in laying out the narrow strip to 
its best advantage as a garden is often considerable. For 
instance, some will arrange a syuare of turf in the centre, 
about the size of an average dining-room table; round that 
1s a gravel path of about eighteen inches wide, edged with 
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glazed tiles, while the slender margin against the wall is 
planted thickly with various kinds of hardy flowers. At one 
corner stands a tiny summer-house, and in the other a rustic 
chair. Another favourite device is to forego “a lawn,” and to 
have two flower-beds surrounded by gravel; while some lay 
out their miniature property as a kitchen-garden, and in the 
summer months it rejoices in its lettuces, its little ranks of 
peas and beans, a few radishes, and some mustard-and-cress. 
In almost all cases, the walls are covered with some sort of 
creeper, trained up over complicated combinations of wire and 
trellis-work. The flowers grown in these little gardensare really 
deserving of the greatest credit ; and, to pass from generalisation 
to a particular instance, it is a fact that one working man in 
Stepney has raised not less than one hundred and forty distinct 
varieties of chrysanthemums this year, in his little back 


garden. Many of them are of the choicest descriptions, and 
might compare favourably with the beautiful specimens 


annually exhibited in the Temple gardens and elsewhere. 

It often happens that we find this piece of ground given over 
to laundry purposes, and crossed by a veritable spider's web of 
ropes, on which are hung garments of mysterious shape and 
pattern. The privilege of using one’s rear premises as a drying- 
ground is not, however, permitted to the residents in “ genteel” 
neighbourhoods, a proviso against doing so being almost always 
inserted in the lease of a suburban villa residence. When we 
see the inclosure very well trodden over, and a small gymnastic 
bar and swing erected init, we may safely infer that the family 
is numerous, and consists of small children; and we may 
almost imagine that we hear the sorely-tried mother saying, 
“ Run out, now, there’s good boys and girls, and play in the 
garden.” In this case, the cornefs are usually further adorned 
by small piles of broken crockery, aged cooking utensils, and 
the rest of the omnium gatherum with which children can 
always amuse themselves if left to their own resources. 

Then, lastly, there are the plots which are left untouched and 
uncared for. ‘These tell tales of drink, thriftlessness, and idleness. 
They are the most desolate features in the whole row of smoke- 
dried backs. Against the scullery door are a broken-handled 
broom, a dirty dish-cloth, and a decrepit frying-pan. Sundry 
broken bottles, and rusty preserved-meat tins lie about in un- 
picturesque confusion. A glance up at the windows reveals a 
lack of curtains or blinds, and a general scantiness of furniture. 

Back gardens, therefore, present points of interest to 
the philosophic observer. They enable one easily and accu- 
rately to gauge one’s fellow-men from a distance. Though 
one might feel inclined to give a passing sneer at their capa- 
bilities, we have shown how elastic they are, in energetic 
hands. They provide employment after work hours, and 
actually furnish some slight change of air. The little variety 
of attending to the favourite poultry or rabbits, or of 
watching some new plants’ gradual development, is a very 
enjoyable one, after, it may be, the monotonous round of some 
especially unchanging technical labour. And, finally, they 
give pleasure—a very keen and pure one—to those who have 
never known, it may be, the wider extent of a far-reaching 
country place, where— 

The sinuous paths of lawn and moss, 

Which led through the garden, along and across, 
Some open at once to the sun and the breeze, 
Some lost among bowers of blossoming trees, 
Were all paved with daisies and delicate bells 

As fair as the fabulous Asphodels, 

And flow’rets which drooping, as day drooped too, 
Fell into pavilions, white, purple, and blue, 

To roof the glowworm from the evening dew. 


Mm. F. B. 
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pes HOBART PASHA. 
It was fortunate for the public that some months before his 
death the late Admiral Hobart Pasha was induced to write his 
autobiography, since no one could have told so well the story 
of his eventful career. Sketches From My Life (Longmans) is 
a narrative full of lively incidents and daring adventures, 
related with modesty and with a sailor’s straightforward 
simplicity. Everything he tells, no matter how strange it 
may be, bears the impress of truth; and as we read of the 
dangers that beset him in South America—in boarding slavers 
and in running the blockade during the American Civil War— 
we feel almost inclined to adopt the old superstition, and to 
believe that he bore a charmed life. Hobart’s sea expe- 
riences as a boy were miserable enough. His captain, a 
cousin and a tyrant, ordered him to the masthead before he 
had been long on board, which “ was as close akin to murder 
as it could be, for I don’t know,” he adds, “ how it was I didn’t 
fall overboard, and then nothing could have saved my life.” 
Indeed, this captain behaved so brutally that when the ship 
was paid off, and he offered Hobart a seat on his carriage, to 
London, the boy, full of disgust and horror, replied that he 
would rather crawl home on his hands and knees. He was 
but sixteen years old when he was appointed to the Naval 
Brigade, on service in Spain, and he relates how when a shell 
burst near him he fell flat on his face. “Get up, you cowardly 
young rascal!” exclaimed the commander, giving him a severe 
kick, “ are you not ashamed of yourself?” “I did get up, and 
was ashamed of myself. From that hour to this I have never 
been hard upon those who flinched at the first fire they were 
under.” Then the reader will follow the young adventurer to the 
River Plate, where a ruffian tried to stick his knife into him, 
and lost his own life instead. At Buenos Ayres, “ that paradise 
of pretty women,” Hobart, following his comrades’ example, 
fell desperately in love with a girl of sixteen, whose mother, 
aged forty, fell in love with him herself. He escaped the 
difficulty by running away. Love-making was not always a 
safe adventure in South America, and Hobart on one occasion 
acted as second in a duel which ended fatally. In his account 
of slaver-hunting the writer records many a diabolical crime 
and many a daring exploit. On one occasion Hobart’s crew 
boarded a slaver, and, on opening the hold, they founda mass of 
arms, legs, and bodies crushed together, and, having made some 
clearance, eleven corpses were discovered lying among the living 
freight. At Demerara, “one of the vilest holes in creation.” 
he was bold enough to take a fancy to the Governor's daughter, 
upon which the best dancer in the place publicly insulted him. 
“So I called him out,” says the writer, “and the next morning 
put a ball into his ankle, which prevented him dancing a 
long time to come.” The young lady was locked up, and 
Hobart, remembering his small income, renounced his dream, 
leaving the girl to marry his rival. Adventure follows 
adventure in this narrative; but space will not allow us to 
pursue Hobart’s exciting story when he figured as a blockade- 
runner, and carried a cargo of corsets, tooth-brushes, and 
Cockle’s pills into Wilmington. Having won no small reputation 
for the skill with which he ran the blockade during the 
American War, Hobart accepted a command in the Turkish 
navy ; and, the tables being turned, pursued blockade-runners 
himself. There never was a commander of more daring ; and 
he was as honest as he was brave—a soldier of fortune, no 
doubt, but a thoroughly good fellow, and a man of whori 
England may well be proud. We have but brushed, as it 
were, the surface of a book every page of which will be read 
with interest by young and old. 
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BEDSTEADS. BEDSTEADS. 


MAPLE and CO. have seldom less than Ten Thousand 


BEDSTEADS in Stock, comprising some 600 various patterns, in sizes from 
2 ft. 6in. to5 ft. 6in. wide, ready for immediate delivery—on the dgy of purchase if 
desired. The disappointment and delay incident to choosing from designs only 
where but a limited stock is kept, is thus avoided. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES FREE. 


500 SUITES. 
BED-RooM 


SUITES, at from 
5s. 6d. to 275 guineas. 
Thee comprise a gre 
variety of styles, ma 
being of a 3 
and distinctive cha- 
pr, novel both in 
construction, arrange- 
ment,and combination 
of woods, 


SUITES in Solid 
Ash, plate-glass door 
to wardrobe, wash- 
stand fitted with Min- 
ton’s tiles, £10 103, 


B SUITES. — Chip- 
pendale, Adams, Louis 

Vi., and Sheraton 
large ward- 
robes, very handsome, 
in rosewood, richly in- 
laid; also satin-wool, 
inlaid with 4d fferent 
woods, 8% to 275 guineas. 


MAPLE &0., 


Timber Merchants 
and direct Importers of 
the finest Woods to he 
found in Africa, Asia, 
and America,and Manu- 
facturers of Cabinet 
Furniture in various 
woods by steam power. 


TOILET 


WARE. 


10,000 SETS 


in Stock, in all the 
new shapes, with de- 
signs coloured to har- 
monise withthe present 
tones of decorative 
furnishing. Servants’ 
sets, from 3%.3d. Deco- 
rated sets, from 4s, lid. 
New Coloured Iilus- 
trations free by post. 


WAPLE and 
CO’S FURNISH- 
ESTABLISH- 
ME? is still the 
largest and most con- 
venient in the world, 
Acres of new 
rooms jist 

Thousands of pounds’ 
worth of high-class 
furniture in the shew- 
rooms to select from. 
The system of business 
is as established forty- 
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price not less, than = — = —— 

any ther hou in eight years ago— 

En Pa 7 ? nx BED-ROOM SUITE COMPLETE, £8 15s. namely, small pronis 

sent * Ww Bed-room Suite, tastefully decorated with Blue or Pink, and comprising Wardrobe with Plate Glass Door, Washstand with Marble Top, Toilet Table, Large Chest of Drawers, on large returns for net 
i char s 





CARPETS.—10,000 Pieces WILTON PILE, 


BRUSSELS, and TAPESTRY CARPETS, in all the New Des anfh, 
Owing to th ate of the market for English wool, Carpets and all we ; 
, nov t 2 . 





















cab now be hz ywer prices than ever k e. ¥ 
do well to take antage of the] lowr ae (95 
yards) best Bru sels, at 2a. 1c ; ! S 8 NM 1873 at 5%. 6d. ; 450 
neces Tapestr; usseis, best yvality, but olc a $4. per yord, usually 
Bold at 2s. 6d. 

MAPLE and CO., London, Paris, and Smrrna. 


oilet Glass, Three Chairs, Pedestal Cupbourd, and Toilet Airer, £5 15s, 


MAPLE & CO, 


THE LARGEST AND MOST CONVENIENT 


FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT 


IN THE WORLD. 


cash. 


JWAPLE and CO. have a SPECIAL DEPARTMENT for 
I 


RON and BRASS Four-post BEDSTEADS, Cribs, and Cots, specially adapted 
for mosquito curtains, used in India, Australia, and the Colonies. Price, for Full- 
sized Bedsteads, varying from 25 Shippers and Colonial Visitors are invited to 
nspect this varied Stock, the largest in England, before deciding elsewhere. 1600 





1 
Bedsteads to select from.—MAPLE and CO., London, Paris, and Smyrna. 


YAPLE and CO., Manufacturers of Bedding by Steam- 
I 


ower, Quality Guaranteed. Revised Pricc-List post-free on application. 
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PBTER ROBINSON, 


OXFORD-ST, 


£70, 000 Value of SILKS, ‘SATINS, 
VELVETS, PLUSHES, PANELS, &c., 
at 15 to 35 per cent off Retail Prices, 








IN LARGE VARIETY, including 
All-Wool Plain Cloths, 64d. to 18. 6d. 
All- Wool Cheviots, 104d, to 1s. 9d., in every Mixture, 


Black and Coloured Sergés, all wool, in every make, | 


9d. to Is, 11d. 


New Tennis Flannels, in plain and stripes, 114d. to Is, 6d. 


New seats Flannels, all wool, 1s. ear to Is. 6.1. 


NEW VELVETEENS, in all the 


Newest Shades, 1s. 6d. to 3s. 6d. 


The New Corduroy Velveteen, in black and all the 
newest shades, specially adapted for Ladies’ Costumes, 


Jackets, and Boys’ Suits, 2s, 3.1. to 3s. 6d 
5000 New Skirtings at 2s. 6d. 
5000 New Skirtings, extra rich, 3s, 9d. to 5s. 6d. 


NEw COMPOSITE ‘ROBES, 


consisting of Rich Striped Plush or Velvet, with 
plain Casimir combined, equal to 20 yards in each, 29s. 6d. 
to 58s, 6d., in all the newest colours, 
NEW COMPOSITE ROBES, in all colours, consisting of 





Plain and Fancy Materials to match, equal to 20 yards | 


in cach, 14s, 9d. to 35s, 


LAWN ROBES (Unmade),’ 
in cream and white, for Dinner, Evening, anl Ball 
Dresses, flounced, extra quantity, 148, 9d. to 21s. 
Evening and Ball Dresses, also in pink, blue, &¢., very 
deep mounce, 25s., 38s. 6d. 


NEW CLOTHS of every description, 


very wide, specially adapted for 
Tailor-made Costumes, Ulsters, Jackets, &c., including 
New Habit Cloth, all wool .. 28.90. to 3s, 9d. 
New Grampian Cloth, all wool .. 5s. 6d, to 9s. 6:1. 
Astrachan Cloths, various colours 6s. 6d. to 18s. 6d. 
Peau de Monton, in all colours .. 6s, 6d. to 10s. 6d. 


RIcH ALASKA § SEAL CLOTHS, 


- 54 in. wide, 
equal in wear and appearance to real seal, 14s. 9d. to 45s. 
PATTERNS FREE. 


PETER ROBIN SON, 


OXFORD-ST. 
Per Doz. r Do:’ . 
Children’ | He wunteched 


er 
dren's .. 1/2 
CAMBRIC Ladies’ |. 2/44| Ladies’ .. 2114 
Gents’... .. 36 | Gents’... 4/11 


By Appoint- he Queen” says ‘The 
Madeline to the POCKET °° C hi ries of Robinson and 
gueen and 
Crown Princess Cleaver have a world-wid¢ 
of Germany. fame.” 


“a a HANDKERCHIEFS. 


AU PRINTEMPS. 


JULES JALUZOT & Ce 
GRANDS MACASINS DE NOUVEAUTES, 
PARIS. 

A magnificentillustrated album Catalogue 
of Fashions and Novelties for each Season is 
sent gratis and franco on application. 
Goods forwarded to all parts of the World. 
INTERPRETERS SPEAKING ALL LANGUAGES, 










beautifully engrs even or plain, in leather- 
covered case. Fr » by Parcel Post, 33. 6d. 
A. W. ABRAHAMS, 29, Edgbaston-street, 





Drawing }-size 


BY SPECIAL i APPOINTMENT. 


Spe: wman’s cals then” general | 


tility 
PURE WOOL According to the 
am DEVON isis 
NEW SEASON'S 
sues SERG E S 
NOW READY. 


For Ladies’ wear, beautiful qualities, 1s. 6d to 4s. 6d. the yard ; 
tor Children’s wear, capitally strong, 1s. 3d. to 2s. the yard; for 
Gentlemen's wear donbie width, 2s. 6d. to lus. Gd. the yard. The 
Navy Blues and the Blacks are fast dyes. On receipt of in- 
structions, samples will be sents Post- Free.—N.B. Any length 
cut, and Carriage paid to principal Railway Stations. 


Only Address: SPEARMAN and SPEARMAN, Plymouth, 
NO AGENTS, 












MAPPI N , & WEB tt) siniccagad THE PUBLIC DIRECT. 


Zt 


MAPPIN and WEBB'S Celebrated Services of Plate and Cutlery 
in stock, 1p all sizes, fitted in strong oak Chests, 
£5 bbe,, th 14s., £12 1s, 6d., £15 3s. Gd., 42 26, &e, 
A Special detaile d List po -t-tree, 


NEW. DRESS FABRICS, 


a | Six sorts, suitable for ledger, bold, rapid, or professional writing, in 6d., 18., 38., and 48. 6d. Boxes. 


FMBROIDERED MUSLIN and | 


HALL-MARKED SILVER BRIAR PIPE, | 
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LADIES’ COLLEGE, THE CLIFF, EASTBOURNE. 





Educational and Domestic Arrangements of the highest order, Principal, Mrs. ARNOLD. 
BALL-POINTED PENS. 
| Suitable for writing in every position, | = “ OSBORNE, Jan. 28, 1885. 


glide over any paper, never scratch | H. HEWITT'S PATENT. No, 429. Sir Henry Ponsonby hegs leave to 
nor stick inthe paper. The ball point | . | acknowledge, with thanks, the receipt 
| does not affect the fineness of the | — Z BALL of the box of Patent Pens which 
| Writing,as quite as slender a stroke POINTED Messrs. Ormiston and Glass have had 
| can be made with ey as with an | ne goodness to send here. He has 
ordinary pen. They also hold more . ram ¥ one ine ce ™ ad much pleasure in submitting 
AS USED BY H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. Lent Pens to the Queen.” 





| ink and last longer. 





These Holders not 
only prevent the pen 
| from blotting, when laid 
on the desk, but give a 
firm and comfortable 
grip for the fingers, | 
NO MORE WRITERS’ CRAMP. Price 6d. } 
| Assorted Box of Thirty-three Pens for 1s. 1d., or with a Federation Holder, for is. 64., post-free, of 


ORMISTON & GLASS, Elder-street, EDINBURGH; or all Stationers. 


| For Opinions of Press, see Daily and Weekly Newspapers. 
| 





THE OLDEST AND 


ADAMS'S 
R 7 R “THE QUEEN” 
U N | U E Feels no hesitation in recommending its use.— 
Sold by Grocers, Ironmongers, Cabinetmakers, | 
a S 4 Oilmen, &c. | 
Py MANU FACTORY : SHEFFIELD. 


Dec. 22, 1883. 





This Food deals be tried wherever other erie has not peeved outiedty euthalbatery. 
It is already Cooked— Requires neither boiling nor straining—Is made in a minute. 


Allen &° Hanburys 
Infants Food 


A nutriment peculiarly adapted to the digestive organs of Young Children, supplying all that is required for the 


formation of firm flesh and bone. Surprisingly beneficial results have attended the use of ths Food, which nceds 
| Or ily to be tried to be permanently adopted. 

















NO STABLE IS COMPLETE WITHOUT 


B/ELLIMAN SES 














Tet Lam aUNTER Vpe wine ree cea 


™IEMBROCAT ION oe 


FOR SPRAINS, CURBS, AND SPLINTS WHEN FORMING, 

FOR OVER-REACHES, CHAPPED HEELS, WIND-GALLS, 

FOR RHEUMATISM IN HORSES, 

FOR SORE THROATS AND INFLUENZA. 

FOR BROKEN KNEES, BRUISES, CAPPED HOCKS, 

FOR SORE SHOULDERS, SORE BACKS, 

FOR FOOT ROT, AND SORE MOUTHS IN SHEEP AND LAMBS, 
FOR SPRAINS, CUTS, BRUISES IN DOGS, 

















SPECIMEN TESTIMONIAL. 
“Castle Weir, Kington, Herefordshire, Dec. 3, 1878. 
“ Gentlemen,—I use the Royal Embrocation in my stables 
and kennels, and have found it very serviceable. I have also 
used the Universe mbro cation for lumbago and he umatism 
for the last twoy ,and have suffered very httle since using 
it.—R. H. Price, Lieut.-Col., Master of Radnorshire Hunt.” 
ELLIMAN’S ROYAL EMBROCATION, 
Sold by Chemists and Saddlers, price 2s., 2s, 6d., 3s. ea,” 
































CHEST-COLDS, 
SORE THROAT, 
From COLD, 
STIFFNESS. 
ae 
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Further Medical second and full directions heteenncetind each Tin. Price ios awe 5s., and sina everywhere. 





follows : — Symptoms 
Dyspepsia and Indigestion, 
with Special Advice aS to 
Diet and Regimen; the 
Confirmed or Chronic form 
of Dyspepsia and Indi- 















which are well known by 
all who have used them to be the 
gestion; Diseases Syimpa- most powerful, neatest, and best made 
thetic; acute and sudden | Air-Guns in the market, and excellent for sport or 
attacks of Indigestion. | practice, and entertainment in halls, gardens, fields, &c. 
Notes for Dyspeptics; | As worthless imitations are being offered by some un- 
Beverages, Air and Ven- | principled dealers for the sake of extra profit, purchasers 
tilation; Particulars | are cautioned to see that they_get the genuine articles 
numerous Dyspeptic cases, showing result of spec |} when buying. Full particulars and name of Agent in 


QUSAEPTICS 


this Somatien | are as os 








treatme vo It alec ) conte ains a re Pon int of Dr. E any town in the United Kingdom on application to 
| oh a aa ae ipe for making Oatmeal P: pra sent INT 
J. M. RICHARDS, Publisher, 46, Holborn Viaduct, AD. ARBE Day : 
Tondo on, EC 107 and 108, Great Charles-st., Birmingham. 





NO CHRISTMAS PRESENT «:. 


is so much appreciated as a Piece of Genuine 


OLD ENGLISH SILVER. 
SPINK & SON, GoLDSmITHS AND SILVERSMITHS, 


2, GRACECHURCH-STREET, LONDON, EQ. 
EstaABLisHED 1772, 
One of the Choicest Stocks in London, Prices from £2 2s. to £100, with 10 per cent cash discount. 
SILVER PLATE, JEWELS, AND COINS VALUED OR PURCHASED. 





MOURNING FOR FAMILIES. 
JAY’S 


experienced 
DRESSMAKERS 
d 


an 
MILLINERS 


Travel to any part of 
the Kingdom, 
Free of expense to 
purchasers. 

They take with them 
Dresses and 
Millinery, besides 
Fatterns of Materials, 
at 1s. per yard and 
upwards, 
all marked in plain 
figures, and at same 
price as if purchased 
at the Warehouse, in 
Regent-street. 
Reasonable estimates 
are also given for 
Household Mourning, 
at a great saving to 
large or small families. 
Funerals at stated 
charges conducted in 
London or Country. 


JTAY’S, 


The London General Mourning Warehouse, 











REGENT-STREET, W. 








NEw ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST-FREZ. 





WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS, _THE CHILD’ S Pid y OFA: CARPET. 





FULL SIZE ANTIQUE FLUTED TEA AND 
COFFEE SERVICE. 
PARTICULARS AND PRICES ON APPLICATION, 
WEDDING PRESENTS, ar? gape PLATE, 

: BIRTHDAY GIFT 





= Illustrated Catalogues Free on Application, stating 
requirements. 


OXFORD-STREET, W.; 





MANUFACTORY, SUEFPIELD, 





AND POULTRY, E.C., LONDON. | PRETLOAR & SONS, 68, 69, 8 70, Ludgate-hill. 


SIZB 
3 yards long and 
23 yards wide. 
ALL WOOL. 


25/- 


Carriage paid to any 
Railway Station in 
England. 


Made also in many 
other sizes. 





PROTECTED BY TRADE MARK. 


To be obtained only from 


TRELOAR & SONS, 


Who will forward a 
Catalogue of the best 
Floor Coverings post-free 

on application. 
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r LAIRIgTZ’s 
CELEBRATED 


PINE-WOOL 
PRODUCTIONS. 


MEDICAL PREPARATIONS 
AND FLANNELS, 
andall kinds of LADIES’ and 
GENTS’ UNDERCLOTHING. 


| GREAT ANTI-GOUT | 
RHEUMATIC REMEDIES, 


The finest Preventive 
Col ls, Neuralgia, Scint 
Toothache ever int 
the changeable climate o: 
England. Everyone shoul | 
use them and judge for them- 


selves, 
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15 and 16, STRAND, W.C.: and 
38, QUEEN VICTORIA-ST., LONDON, E.c. 


MAX  GREGER’S 
ere CARLOWITZ, 


RICH IN PHOSPHATES, 
I$ THE BEST NATURAL RESTORATIVE. 
stant <erited by eminent Physicians, Hy 
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E. and 2, Old Be 


2E3ERVING AND BEAUTIFYING 
THE SKIN EVER PRODUCED. 
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Er noves and prevents all 
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TORPID LIVER 


Positively Cured by these Little Pills. 


Carter's Little Liver Pills are the Standard Pills of 
the United States. Established 1456. hey relieve 
Distress from Dyspepsia, Indigestion, and Too Hearty 
Eating. A perfect re medy for Dizziness, Nausea, 
Drowsiness, Bad Taste in the Mouth, Coated Tongue, 
Pain in the Side, etc. They regulate the Bowels, 
and Prevent Constipation and Piles. The smaliest 
and easiest to take. Only one pill a dose. Forty in 
aphial. Purely Vegetable, and do not gripe or purge, 
but by their gentle action please all who use them. 
pe phials at 1s. a. Sold net all Chemists, or sent 
y post. Illustra samphlet free. British De 3 
46, Holborn Viaduct, London, E Saget 
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DR. DE 


JONGH’S 


(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium and of the Legion of Honour) 


LIGHT-BROWN COD-LIVER OIL. 


{ncontestably proved by thirty years’ medical experience to be 


THE PUREST, THE MOST PALATABLE, THE MOST DIGESTIBLE, 


AND THE MOST EFFICACIOUS 


IN CONSUMPTION, THROAT AFFECTIONS, AND DEBILITY OF ADULTS AND CHILDREN, 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 


Sir HENRY MARSH, Bart., M.D., 
Physician in Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland, 
“T consider Dr. De Jonen’s Light-Brown Cod-Liver 
Oil to be a very pure Oil, not likely to create disgust, and 
a therapeutic agent of great value.” 


Dr. GRANVILLE, F.R.S., 
Author of “ The Spas of Germany.” 
“Dr. De Jonen’s Light-Brown Cod-Liver Oil does not 
cause the nausea and indigestion too often consequent 
on the administration of the Pale Oils.’’ 


Dr. EDGAR SHEPPARD, 
Professor of Psychological Medicine, King’s College. 


“Dr. De Jonon’s Light-Brown Cod-Liver Oil has the | 


rare excellence of being well borne and assimilated by 
stomachs which reject the ordinary Oils.’ 


Sir G. DUNCAN GIBB, Bart., M.D., 
Physician to the Westminster Hospital. 


** The value of Dr. De Jonou’s Light-Brown Cod-Liver | 


Oil as a therapeutic agent in a number of diseases, 
chiefly of an exhaustive character, has been admitted 
by the world of medicine.” 


Dr. SINCLAIR COGHILL, 
Physician to the Hospital for Consumption, Ventnor. 
“In Tubercular and the various forms of Strumous 

Disease, Dr. DE Jonau’s Oil possesses greater therapeutic 
efficacy than any other Cod-Liver Oil with which I am 
acquainted.’ 
Dr. HUNTER SEMPLE, 
Physician to the arent for Diseases of the Throat. 

**Thave found Dr. De JonGn’s Light-Brown Cod-Liver 
Oil very useful in cases of Chronic Cough, and especially 
| in Laryngeal Disease complicated with Consumption.” 


Sold ONLY in Capsuled Imperial Half-Pints, 2s 6d.; Pints, 4s, 94.3 ‘Quarts, 9s.; by all Chemists and Druggists. 
Sole Consignees-ANSAR, HARFORD, and CO., 210, High Holborn, London. 
CAUTION.—Resist mercenary attempts to recommend or substitute inferior kinds. 
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(Late A. B. SAVORY anv SONS), 


11 & 12, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C., 


Tr i Z Trefott Brooch, st with fine Pearls, OLLVERSMITHS, JEWELLERS, 


in Morocco Case, £3 5s. 


AND WATCHMAKERS. 


The Stock of Jewellery is the largest and choicest 
in the City of London, and contains the newest 
and most approved Designs. 


GOODS FORWARDED, ON APPROBATION, 


Fine Pearl Crescent 
Brooch, 


in Morocco Case, 


Fine Pearl Crescent and 
Star Brooch, £3 18s 


Star Centres, 

with prilibant 
mond Centre,£4 18s. 6 
In Morocco Cases. 


Brilliant Diamond 
Ring, £2 l4s. 

Larger 

£3 6s. 


AT ITS BEST.” | 


Fine Pearl Spray Brooch, £4 18s. 6d.; with 
Sapphire or Ruby Centre, £5 8s. ; with Diamord 
Centre, £5 18s. 6d. In Morocco Cases. 
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s 


INTO 


THE COUNTRY ON APPLICATION. 


Pamphlets of Prices of every description of 
with Sapphire or or Ruby Jewellery and Watches, profusely I/lustrated, 
Di - forwarded, gratis and post-free. 


Single Stone 
Brilliant Diamond 
Ring, £5. 
Larger sizes at 
£6, £6 10s., £7. 


Diamond and Pearl 
or Coral Ring, £3; 
set with Sapphire, 
or Ruby and Dia- 
monds, £3 10s. 


ingle Stone 


sizes at 
and £6 5s. 


HUDSON ano CO.’S DUBLIN WHISKEY, ' 


O’CONNELL MONUMENT BRAND (Registered) 
(Seven years old) as shipped to Europe, Asia, Africa, America, and Australasia. 


Home and Export Warehouses—9 
TELEGRAPHK 


ADDRESsS— 


9, NORTH-WALL, DUBLIN; and 57, DALE-STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


“HvupDsoNn, DUBLIN.’ 


London Address-OLD TRINITY HOUSE, EC. 
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COPELAND'S 


Late SPODE and COPELAND). Established 1770. 


DINNER SERVICES. 
DESSERT SERVICES. 
TEA & BREAKFAST SERVICES. 
TOILET SETS. STATUARY. 
KITCHEN UTENSILS. 


| To be obtained of all leading Dealers throughout the 


Kingdom. 


Manufactory, STOKE-UPON-TRENT. 


HELLIN'S 


FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS, 
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Don’t Use COMMON Soaps. 


MARGERISON’S 


PERFECT 
PURITY. 
HIGH QUALITY. 


No one 


Margerison’s name is stamped on every Tablet and Ba 


SOAPS. 


who has had experience of Margerison’s on will ever use any other for the Household or Person. 


Manufactured 
from best & purest 
Materials only. 


, which is always a guarantee for the highest cleansing 


qualities and on atest durability. 


@@ INSIST UPON HAVING MARGERISON’S SOAPS. 





| Inventors an 


Needham’s 


“THE 
FAVOURITE. 


~~ 
TRADE Davi > 


* a 
OS mg 
The reputation of nearly a Century as the most 
reliable preparation for Cleaning and Bril- 


liantly Polishing BRASS, COPPER, TIN, 
BRITANNIA METAL, PLATINOID, &c. 


USED BY HER MAJESTY’S SERVANTS. 


Gold Medals and Diplomas of Merit at all 
Exhibitions. 


DAZZLING MIRROR 
FINISH. 


Paste 


Sold Everywhere, in 6d, and 18. Pots, 2d. and 1d. Tins, and 1d. Cardboard Bowes. 


d Sole Manufacturers, JOSEPH PICKERING & SONS, Sheffield. 
London Wholesale Dépot—36 to 40, YORK-ROAD, KING’S-CROSS, N. 


PERRY DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER is the Oldest 


|} ge nuine ness. 
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SAMUEL BROTHERS. 


BOYS’ 
ScHoOOL 
OUTFITS. 


Messrs. SAMUEL BROTHERS 
have ready for immediate use 
a very large assortment 
of BOYS’ and YOUTHS’ 
CLOTHING, They will also 
be pleased to send, upon 
opplication, PATTERNS of 
ae MAT: RIALS for the wear 
my Of Gentlemen, Boys, or 
Ladies, together with their 
new [LLLUSTRATI D CATA- 
LOGUE of FASHIONS, con- 
taining about 300 | ngraviny's. 
This furnishes details of the 
various departments, with 
Price-Lists, &¢c., and is a 
useful Guide to Fashiorable 
Costume for Gcnticm_n, Boys, 
an Ladies. 

Messrs, SAMUEL BROTHERS’ 
“Wear - Resisting” Fabrics 
(Regd.) are step we adapted 
for BOYS’ HAKD WEAR. 


“ETON ” SUIT. 


SAMUEL BROTHE RS, 


Merchant Tailors, Outfitters, &., 
65 & 67, Ludgate-hill, Londcn. E.C. 





THE BURLINGTON CART. 


Price 40 guineas ccsh; 


or may be purchased on the 


THREE VEARS’ SYSTEM. 

This Cart hung on Cee-Springs and 
Leather Braces, and has Adjustable Shafts. 
The perfection of easy riding. 


BURLINGTON CARRIAGE COMPANY, 
315 and 317, Oxford-street, W. 


is 
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BAYLISS, JONES, & BAYLISS, 
London Office p= — LVERHAMPTO 141, = ANNON. ST., 
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Perry Davis’ 


VEGETABLE 


Pain KILLER 

















kinds of. ~~ m and Wire Fence, Hurdles, 
own Tennis, and Cricket-gcround 
free on application, 
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and most Widely-known Family Medicine in the 
It instantly Relieves and Cures Severe Scalds. Burns, Spt 
Bruises Toothache, Headache, Pains in the Side, Jomts 
Limbs and Rheumatic Pains. Taken in- 
ternally, Cures at once Coughs, Sudden Colds, Cr mp in 
Stomach, Colic, Diarrhoea, and Cholera Infantum. N 
KILLER is the great Household Medicine nee affords relief 
au to be obtained by other remedies, Any C hem st can 
Ee it at Is. 14d. and 2 2s, Od. per Bottle. 


1d all Neuralgic 


‘TO LADIES. 


The experience of 
over 140 years has 


NIELO opp established the 
i 


N - wy character of these 
; Pills as a safe, 

Pe) efficacious, and 
truly invaluable 

medicine. Beware 

of deleterious 

iy compounds. The 


name of Dr. John 

Hooper, in white 
letters, on the special Government stamp, is a proof of 
Apply to Chemists and Patent Medicine 
Vendors at home or abroad, 
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ASTHMA, GOUGH, BRONCHITIS 


CAUTION.—To guard against fraudulent imitations, see that 
each Box bears the name of “ WILCOX and CU., 239, Oxford- 


| street, London.” 


One of these Cigarettes gives immediate relief in the worst 
attack of Asthma, Cough, Bronchitis, and Shortness of Breath. 
Persons who suffer at night with coughing, phlegm,and short 
breath find them invaluable, as they instantly check the spasin, 
promote sleep,and allow the patient to passa good night. Are 
perfectly harmless,and may be sinoked by ladies, children, and 
baa delica ate patients. 

Price 2s, 6d, per Box of 35, post-free ; and of all Chemists. 
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TOVELS. 

When you sit down to the perusal of three volumes written by 
an excellent writer, and gladly observe, after the first few 
pages, that the said writer has apparently been under the 
influence of an unusually happy mood, as must assuredly be 
the cise with anybody who settles down to the enjoyment of 
A House Divided Against Itself :-by Mrs. Oliphant (William 
Blackwood and Sons), a good time may be reasonably expected, 
of longer or shorter duration according to the pace at which 
one reader may proceed and the leisure which another may 
have at command. ‘lhe worst of it is, that the delight of the 
book may lead to an unrighteous prolongation of the leisure, 
to an iniquitous curtailment of the hours which should be 
devoted to the more serious business of life. For idle 
hands to take up, however, it were difficult to find 
anything better than this story of a house that was 
divided against itself; so pleasant a work is the best 
checkmate for Satan, who is understood to provide a very 
different kind of occupation for the unemployed. The 
scene of the story. at its opening, is laid at Bordighera ; and 
that fact, of itself, is enough to open one’s mental pores for 
the reception of all that is agreeable, at any rate in the guise 
of genial climate and picturesque vicinity, with peeps of the 
blue Mediterranei, and the Ligurian mountains in the 
distance. We soon make the acquaintance of an interesting 
old gentleman, and his still more interesting young daughter ; 
and we have our curiosity concerning them greatly excited, 
as we wonder more and more what can be the mystery 
which hangs about them; why, being evidently well-to-do 
and of good position, they seem to have no kith or kin, 
no near connections of any kind; and why the father, if 
not the daughter, should be so disinclined for society, so 
slow to exhibit the proverbial touch of nature. so very 
rude to somewhat vulgar, perhaps, but exceedingly cordial 
visitors, who claim former acquaintance and get dread- 
fully snubbed for their pains. It is not long before we 
begin to lose our original respect for the distinguished-looking 
old gentleman, and are disposed to set him down as a selfish 
and cantankerous curmudgeon ; at the same time our interest 
in his charming little daughter increases, and, though she 
lacks the ordinary accomplishments of young ladies, or all the 
more perhaps on that very account, we conceive a constantly 
growing admiration for her, a deeper and a warmer love of her. 
When, as she ponders upon her singular condition, without— 
as she supposes—any other relation but her father in the world, 
a twin-sister drops upon her from the skies,a mother summons 
her from a distance, and a most amusing half-brother, with a 
curious growth of hair upon his head, but with “a handle to 
his name,” comes to introduce himself and to bring her home, 
then we acknowledge the significance of the title given to the 
novel, our anxiety to be fully enlightened is augmented, and 
we continue our course of reading with redoubled zest. At 
this point, too, the promise of excitement is strengthened by 
another occurrence. Enter the gallant captain who, having 
been intended to fall in love with the twin-sister just called 
away, displays symptoms of being very much more struck with 
the twin-sister remaining behind. And at this point it will be 
convenient and proper to leave expectant readers in the lurch, 
that they may consult the volumes for themselves. The con- 
sultation they are not likely to regret ; but, however that may 
be, they will certainly agree that the distinguished-looking 
old gentleman's conduct in concealing from his daughter the 
letters annually written to her by her mother was indefensible 
and abominable. 

Great acceptance may be prophesied for Paston Carew: by 
I. Lynn Linton (Richard Bentiey and Son), in which there is 
some very powerful writing. and in which the skill of a 
practised story-teller is abundantly exhibited. What originality 
there may be, and there is more than a little, is displayed in 
the treatment rather than in the fundamental conception, in 
the episodes rather than in the main narrative, in the sketches 
of character rather than in the plot. The titular hero is a 
* millionaire and miser,” not an unusual combination ; and to 
humiliate a proud old family, by whom he considers himself 
to have been wronged, and upon whom he desires to be 
avenged by selling them up, is his chief end and object, 
not an unusual end and object—in fiction, whatever 
may be the case in real life. The writer of the tale 
is well known as a bold and outspoken novelist, who 
does not mince matters; and nobody, therefore, need be sur- 
prised to learn that the book opens with a plain description o: 
the establishment kept up by a certain rich gentleman, name:l 
Clinton, of tolerably ancient descent, who, having been refused 
by the young lady he loved, made dishonourable proposals to a 
pretty young woman because she more or less resembled that 
young lady, was favourably listened to from motives of sheer 
calculation, took the young woman into his ancestral halls, 
nominally as housekeeper, but really as something else as well, 
became the father of her boy and only child, and died intestate. 
The demi-semi-widow had feathered her nest during her demi- 
semi-husband’s life-time ; and the boy had previously been 
sent out into the world by his affectionate parents, with 
his mother’s surname of Carew, with a pretty large 
cheyue (which he promptly got cashed), with not much 
paternal or maternal blessing, that he might seek his 
fortune. He sought and found it, and a great deal of it there 
was. He also sought and found a wife, whom he lost very 
soon ; but she left him a daughter, whom he loved as the apple 
of his eye, and who was as beautiful as the Shulamite, and as 
fair and good and wise as the Sylvia of the song, or as 
“Sydney's sister, Pembroke’s mother” of the famous epitaph. 
Thus provided with ducats and a daughter, Paston Carew 
naturally felt confident that he could take his revenge upon 
those who, however hateful they might be, had done him no 
injury. For his father had died a bachelor (strange as it may 
sound), and the estates of the Clintons passed in the regular 
way to people who could not be held responsible in any degree 
for Paston Carew's illegitimacy and incapacity for inheriting 
his father’s property. That may have made him feel all the 
more vicious, of course; at any rate, he set to work to exact 
vengeance. How he succeeded may be discovered by anybody 
who will take the pleasure of drawing for entertainment on 
three decidedly readable volumes. 

A fashionable lady of title who has a lover as well as a 
husband, who “ paints and minces, and mimics God’s creatures,” 
who delights in treading upon the toes of the redoubtable Mrs. 
Grundy, and who outdoes herself by singing what we are 
clearly given to understand is a very improper song with a 
perfectly indecent refrain, is about the most prominent 
character in Doctor Cupid, by Rhoda Broughton (Richard 
Bentley and Son); but, as a set-off to her there is a pink 
of propriety, a pearl of womankind, a modest and yet piquant, 
very piquant, young lady, with whom, to render the interest 
intense, the wicked married woman’s lover falls desperately 
in love, whilst she is in not much better plight as regards 
her feelings towards him. On these three personages the 
story depends chiefly for its attraction; though the little 
that is seen of a rich, cynical old woman is amusing 
and exhilarating, and there are two children out of whom 
something is made in the way of ¢rollery, and also ot tender 
pathos. As tor the silly, sentimental, consumptive girl 
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and the heartless young butterfly of an Oxford undergraduate, 
her professed lover, they are both so utterly beneath contempt, 
as specimens of humanity, that it is astonishing how the writer 
can have had patience to bestow so much labour and so much 
cleverness upon them. For clever, indeed, the studies are ; 
though neither of them, not even the dying girl, whom Doctor 
Cupid might perchance have cured, is likely to enlist much 
more than a stray piece of sympathy. Nor can the heroine 
herself, Miss Propriety as she was, be acquitted of all 
blame; she must have been a bit of a she-snob, as well 
as an indulgent sister; she seems to have been morally 
incapable of resisting the influence exercised by the “big 
house,’ with its wealth and luxury and titles of honour, 
or she would have peremptorily declined to have any- 
thing to do with Lady Betty—especially after the incident 
of the “improper song,” and she would have brought the 
Oxford butterfly promptly to book. It is all very well for 
doctors to say that a young girl is “not to be thwarted in any- 
thing ” or “they will not answer for the consequences ’’; but 
even doctors would allow that the line must be drawn some- 
where—at Lady Betty, probably, or at Prue’s mad jaunt to 
Oxford. But, really, how easy it is to talk! We should all, 
very likely, have been as weak as Miss Propriety was, under 
the same circumstances. 

Something of the moral philosopher's tone gives a sort of 
dignity to the story of Lesterre Durand: by the author of 
“ Miss Molly ” (William Blackwood and Sons), and the effect 
of that tone is far from being diminished by the writers 
evidently serious belief in the importance and instructiveness 
of the tale unfolded. and of the characters so carefully and 
minutely studied and analysed. There is no little originality 
in the conception of the plot; no little skill in the manner of 
working it out. There is no very tremendous catastrophe ; nor, 
throughout the story, are there many exciting scenes, or 
situations, or incidents. The interest is sustained chiefly 
by sprightly dialogues, by the writer's own clever reflections 
and comments, and by the various lights in which the 
various personages are exhibited. It may be safely asserted 
that, admirable as is the heroine whose name gives the 
title to the novel, the place of honour, the credit of 
being the observed of all observers, must be assigned to 
the less estimable, perhaps, but the far more engaging and 
entertaining—however incomprehensible—Audrey. ‘The more 
so because upon this latter young Jady devolves the duty of 
clearing up a mystery with which the reader is very soon con- 
fronted, and which leads to the most tragic of all the occur- 
rences recorded in the two closely-printed volumes. There is 
something comic, nevertheless, intermingled with the tragic : 
and the whole episode recalls a somewhat grim piece of 
humour which the newspapers lately reported, to the intense 
amusement of cynical and sardonic readers. ‘lhe newspapers, 
it may be remembered, told a story of a young man who, having 
been repeatedly “ refused ” by her whom he would fain have 
made his wife, would not take “No” for an answer, but per- 
severed until he was at last “accepted.” Then,as he appears 
to have thought, it was histurn. Theday for the marriage was 
fixed, the couple presented themselves before the clergyman and 
went through a part of the service, but when the young man was 
asked whether he would take the young woman for his wedded 
wife, he had his fill of revenge and replied with a most 
emphatic “No!” In the novel, on the other hand, a young 
lady, just leaving school, receives a letter in which some 
unknown and ungallant fiend (she would not, of course, 
allow that he was a man) informs her that his “affections 
have been engaged for a long time,” implying that she need 
not look forward to marrying him. His only signature is in 
the form of two initials. Henceforth, of course, hér object in 
life is to discover the man who signed those initials and to— 
no words can express her intentions under the circumstances. 
Suffice it to say that she does discover him, that she does 
“have it out” with him, and that, nevertheless, the world 
continues to go round upon its own axis. All male readers, 
however, must shudder at the notion,.if they cannot bring them- 
selves to sympathise with that ungallant but unhappy man. 

Sara, by the Hon. Mrs. H. W. Chetwynd (F. V. White and 
Co.), is a novel somewhat out of the groove of the ordinary 
three volume book in such constant demand everywhere, inas- 
much as the “wooing and winning” of the heroine is 
accomplished early in the story, and with little romance on 
her side ; but the interest of the reader centres in the home life of 
Sir Basil and Lady Fairlie; and, with nothing approaching a 
sensational incident until the story is far advanced to main- 
tain that interest, the author keeps above the level of the common- 
place, and does not touch a monotonous note. The study of Sara’s 
character is very good: in her cold reflecting obstinacy she =: 
more than once in great straits, and goes very near to losin; 
her husband's faith and affection—the full value of which, 
she only finds out, like so many, when they seem to be 
slipping away from her grasp. ‘there is considerable ability 
shown in depicting the birth and subsequent growth of Sara’s 
love, and its slow effect on her character, is thoroughly 
nitaral. Sir Basil is sent away at an opportune moment on a 
political mission, which is attended with great good-fortunce ; 
and although the web of affairs on his return may be a trifle 
strained, the incidents are still possible, and the results are 
well worked in. There are several amusing pages in the 
course of the story, and notably so is Mrs. Penryn’s anecdote 
of the market at Lisieux, and her unknown purchase there. 
The Scotch home, and the characters of Mr. and Mrs. Calder, 
are drawn with a vigorous hand, and are very true to nature ; 
and the reader will extract not a little amusement from the 
scenes enacted in Glasgow between Sara and her precise hos’ 
and worthy hostess. he shrewd Mrs. Christie’s idea of 
pattern husband for her servant-maid is practical enough. 
“Just a well-off, prosperous man, wi’ a slated roof an’ a 
carpeted room, an’ a sofa an’ a garden.” As to Bessie and her 
husband, they are a little wanting in individuality, and are more 
like shadows than realities, flitting across the story lightly, 
until in their tragic deaths they pass from the reader's ken. 
Perhaps the intangible figure of the “dark brown boy ” may 
be said to be in a measure justifiable, as mystery surrounds 
him everywhere; but a little more vitality might with ad- 
vantage have been given to the wife; and the want of detail 
and the way in which poor Bessie is hurried off the stage give 
an impression of undue haste and want of finish which it 
would have been well to have avoided. There are one or two 
clerical errors, and one or two sentences which revision would 
have sensibly improved ; but, taken as a whole, the story is 
cleverly told and interesting, the minor characters are good, and 
the kindly manner in which. things in general are viewed by 
the author is a very pleasant phase of the book. Little touches 
here and there show Mrs. Chetwynd’s knowledge of character 
and power of observation to its greatest advantage. The final 
chapter is to the full as good as the rest of the book : and the 
last words of Sir Basil and Lady Fairlie are a graceful 
conclusion to a prettily told present-day story. 

The Committee of Council on Education have again granted 
the lecture-hall of the Royal School of Mines, Jermyn-street, 
for a course of sixty lectures on “General History,’ by 
Dr. G. G. Zerffi, to commence in January next. 
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OLD AGE, 


Life is full of contradictions. Every young person wishes to 
attain old age, and looks forward to that period as to some 
object in the far distance which cannot be reached until a 
tract of time has been traversed that seems almost measureless 
in extent. Nevertheless, strange to say, the young have often 
a keener sense of the brevity of life than the aged. ‘ All men 
think all men mortal but themselves” is a true saying, and it 
is especially true when the sear and yellow leaf shows that the 
autumnal season of existence has begun, and that the last 
stage of all is near at hand. ‘The reason is, perhaps, that a 
man, by the time he has reached the sixties, has so grown 
into the habit of living that the uncertainty of life ceases to 
affect him. He knows well enough that it is uncertain, but he 


feels that he is alive, and imagines that what he has done he 


will continue todo. And in this belief he makes investments 
he can never realise, buys books he will never read, pulls down 
his barns to build greater, and acts as if he were likely to last 
as long as his possessions. 

Eagerness to acquire wealth, and an aptitude for hoarding 
it up, are among the prominent characteristics of old age. 
This frailty in its extreme form is exhibited in the miser. All 
that most persons enjoy he despises. His one object is to 
accumulate, his one dread is to spend. Living on a crust to 
gather dust, he is at once the most avaricious and the most 
self-denying of mortals. What such a fool feels when the time 
comes for him to make his will has been expressed with a 
master’s hand, by Pope— 

“T give and I devise (old Euclio satd, 
And sigh’d) my lands and tenements to Ned.” 
“Your money, Sir?” “© My money, Sir— what, all? 
Why--if I must—(then wept) I give it Paul.” 
“The Manor, Sir? "—* The Manor! hold ” he eried, 
“ Not that—I cannot part with that !°— and died. 
The pains and penalties of old age have been described, with 
exhaustive minuteness, by moralists and poets, and yet it does 
not appear that one of these writers was unwilling to 
encounter them. According to Sir Thomas Browne. age is as 
unfavourable to the soul as to the body. “turning bad dis- 
positions into worse habits, and (like diseases) bringing on 
incurable vices.” Burton, in his * Anatomy of Melancholy.” 
writes of oldageas “ full of ache, sorrow, and grief,” and adds, in 
the words of Cicero, that old men are angry, waspish. suspicious, 
covetous, self-conceited, and self-willed. * Shakspeare says, as 
we know—but this is in a song—that age is crabbed, and like 
winter weather ; and we remember the pitiful accuracy with 
which he describes the “lean and slippered pantaloon.” 
“ What, Sir.” exclaimed Johnson, “ would vou know what it is 
to feel the evils of old age’? Would you have the gout? 
Would you have decrepitude?” But Johnson was a noble 
proof, and he was conscious of it, that a man may encounter 
the bodily evils incident to old age without any loss of intel- 
lectual energy. Even the imagination, which is comm nly 
supposed to be a youthful faculty, may produce some 
of its rarest fruits in age. It did ‘so in the case 
of Milton; and no reader of Lord Tennyson's “ Rizpah ” 
can doubt that the fire which lighted up his finest youthful 
creations burns as brightly as ever. Old age has many 
privileges, but there is one serious affliction from which, at 
this stage of life, there is no possibility of escape. ‘The wail 
of Charles Lamb over lost friends finds an echo in the heart of 
every man who lives in the memories of,the past— 
Friend of my bosom, thou more than a brother, 
Why wert thou not born in my father’s dwelling ? 
So might we talk of the old familiar faces! 
How some they have dic 1, ant some they have left me, 
And soine are taken from me; all are departe Ls 
All, all are gone, the old familiar feces, 
Dr. Johnson says that people should keep their friendship in 
repair ; but a new friend cannot live with you in the past. He 
knows nothing of the storms encountered. of the battles 
fought, of the aspirations defeated, of the resolutions unful- 
filled. Or, if life has been eminently successful, he can but 
sympathise with the success that he sees, and neither the 
sweet nor the bitter memories recalled by his friend are of 
much interest to him. ‘Therefore it is that. althoueh the old 
man may have troops of friends and all that should accompany 
old age, he feels to some extent solitary. We must die alone, 
says Pascal, but it is more painful to live alone. 

Every time of life, however, has its pleasures as well as its 
special sorrows. The old man takes things calmly. The feverish 
excitement of youth and the ambition of middle age are felt 
no longer. No doubt there are exceptions to this rule, 
especially among statesmen, but it holds good generally, and 
the man who has not neglected culture often turns in his 
decline from affairs to books. In them he finds companions 
that never irritate, and fri¢nls that he can welcome or dismiss 
at will. “Our pieasures in reading,” said Maria Edeeworth, 
“donot, I think, decline with age. Last first of January 
was ‘my eighty-second birthday, and I think that EF have as 
much enjoyment’ from books as ever [ had in my life.’ Then 
when booxs fail there are the pleasures of memory. which, if a 
man is “lord of himself,’ and can look back with con- 
tent on the days gone by, may be inexpressibly delightful. 
Pleasant it is also to be treated with respect, and this, as 
Steele has pointed out, is one of the special rewards of a 
virtuous old age. But virtue is indispensable. There is not 
upon the earth's surface an object more contemptible than a 
vicious or foolish old. man. There-is not a more melancholy 
object than the cynical and discontented man, who. upon 
reaching three score years and ten, has nothing to hope for 
and everything to regret. The old man, as “ pensive evening 
deepens into night,” finds his greatest joy in the simplest 
pleasures. He loves more than ever the beauty of Nature. the 
song of birds, the colour and scent of flowers, the occupations 
of rural life— 

The silence that is in the starry sky, 

The sleep that is among the lon ly hills. 
Above all does he delight in the presence of children ; while 
the beauty of women has a soothing charm unknown in the 
feverish days of youth. 

Old as Tam, for ladies’ love unfit, 

The power of beauty I remember vet 
was the exclamation of Dryden ; but that beauty is not only 
remembered, it is felt. In all lovely objects, in all innocent 
mirth, the old man will take delight: and if his enjoyments 
never amount to rapture, his griefs rarely, if ever, reach the 
point of angaish. , ; 
; It has been said that the mind grows clearer as the body 
loses its strength— 

The soul's dark cottage, battered and decayed, 
Lets in new light through chinks that Time has made. 
This may be true, in some cases ; and the old man may comfort 
himself by remembering that Cato learnt Greek at eighty ; that 
Goethe was in his full mental strength at that age ; and that 
Ranke, the great historian who has lately died. was. like Sir 
Moses Montefiore, when an octogenarian, still youthful in his 
energy. There is, however, as we all know, another side te 
the picture. It is possible to live too long, and better far it is to 
rest before the intellect participates in the decay ot the bodvy— 
We hurry to the river we must cross, , i 
And swiftly downward ¢ very footstep wends ; 
Happy who reach it ere they count the loss 
Ot half their faculties, and half the‘r friends, 
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POETRY. 
Clearness of conception and picturesqueness of diction, with 
no slight mastery of bi ank verse, are the characteristics 
of Miss Constance E. Dixon's tragic poem The Chimney-Piece 
of Bruges (Elliot Stock). The story of the murder of a young 
wife by a man whom her husband Andrea loved and trusted, 
and the suspicion that fell upon Andrea as the murderer, is 
told with such vivid touches and with such freedom from 
verbiage that the reader will not willingly omit a line. The 
dagger with which the foul deed was done had the husband's 
name upon it ; and he was condemned to death by fire. In the 
end, however, chiefly by the intercession of the murdered girl’s 
father, who never lost his faith in Andrea, the innocent man 
was sentenced to imprisonment, which he spends in carving a 
wonderful chimney-piece ; and during thirty weary years— 
tt t of woe, 
and Queens, 
ly face 


To Henri, false friend and cruel murderer, retribution 
comes at t. On his death-bed he confesses the crime; but 
the priest. horror-stricken, refuses, in words of fiery eloquence, 
to absolve him ; and he dies, like Hamlet's father, “ unhousel’d, 
disappointed, unanel’d.” The news is carried to the burgesses 
of Bruges, who, with caps in hand, visit Andrea to tell him 
that he is free. It was too late— 
¥ v out frame fell to the ground, 
he sudden shock of joy : 
le Henri’s guilt 
ail trem harp. 

writer who can tell a tale in the 
incisive re which marks the “ Chimney-Piece of 
gre There 1 pieces in the volume, but 
these we cannot speak highly. They show, perhaps, the 
r nothing more ; and the trans- 
are, in more than one instance, too 
le. Of the original pieces, “Conway 

e most worthy of commendation. 


ccomplishmen 


scurity are signs of poetical genius a 
+. by Francis Prevost (Kegan 
ee to the players, obje cts to 
ho tears a passion to tatters, he says 
ut-Her rods Herc od. In the peculiarities of 
I _ Mr. Prevost out-Brownings 
noble genius makes the reader 
s: but when a writer apes the 
pies the very tricks of style 
wit, and the 
faults if we 
becomes offensive. Mr. 
i ; I isters of mistakes 
ness trength, and probably regards simplicity cs 

\othing plainly, and in this respect 

ds us of the poetry of Donne and Cowley. 
faults are various. He goes out of his way in 
and odd suggestions. It is the sheerest 
pedantry to use a mathematical term like asymptote in relation 
] d bsol word such as scaturient in relation 
good deal of screaming in Mr. Prevost’s 

t to know that it is not the habit of lark 
he sure, for assuredly we are 
‘erful poet he always writ s 
rming lyric addressed ** To 
by Ben Jonson; but that 
before been addressed in the 
The whole lyric may be 
garded : a study of the es and as such we commend 
suriou : e him a zest for it we quote 
+ pa ir with the rest :— 


imagination, the 
forgive suc h 


weakness. He 
and this onl 

Mr. P revost’s 
search of hard words 


s 


y songs 
never 


Mr. Prevost’ 
. girl is requeste ain d 


Her poet adds :— 


guise 


L 
J 
J 


And the poem ends a 


iy 
» dY@ss 


sense. In one short 

to rhyme with * hues * fan 

and “terra firma’ with “ a termer,” 

Jerky, jagged lines abound, and the 

author's I gs Sol not without la cleverness, 

offend the ear as much as they insult the intellect. No one 

author of “ Mel possesses great ability, 

present instance it is ability perverted. 

Golden and Other y John Lascelles 

(Kegan, Paul), a wife who has orificed love for position 

sir F her sorrows in rather common-place and monotonous 

a “ys r sense of what is goo , and true than we 

mi oht expect to find i man who has acted sofoolishly. Her 

husband is affect he cannct return his love, and 
looks back vegvettully 


verse as with 


less,” 


borious 
ean doubt ilot 


‘ortunately in the 


led traitor” todwell 
made her a 
seems to be no comfort, 

vith a baby, and again life 

id noble goal.” The tone of 
lume is excellent. ‘ Looking 

“ Snowflakes,” and some other 
characteristic often wanting in 
writes hopefully, and the 
ina higher good gives to his poems a 
they would not otherwi 


“a wed 


falseness has 


verse. Lascelles 
on of this 
in¢ ] purpose se possess. 
a second edition it is but fair to 
recognised by the public 
Albert E. Drinkwater (Griffith and 
with this advantage. Of the poems 
favourable. ‘They are not bad, the y 
them approach to doggerel, the 
mediocrity In the plays, 
ies for effect on his story, 
of te lling. We have read 
Tried by por “and A Fair Conquest” with some pleasure, 
not. indeed, as dramas, but as tales, and if the author should 
try hi we recommend him to venture into the field 
cf the story-teller, whose little plot 


can be developed in a few 


a book that has re 


it some 


ached 


merit has been 


good; the weal t of 
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three in number, 
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The dainty lyrics of the Elizabethan and Jacobean singers 
have inspired Mrs. E. Fuller Maitland, whose modestly-entitled 
volume, Parva (W. Blackwood and Sons), has not a little of 
the perfume that gives fragrance to the verses of Herrick. In 
these songs and songlets, as in the “ Hesperides,” there is the 
colour as well as the scent of flowers, the rustling of silks, 
the flaunting of lace, the “ girdle’s clasp and ribbon’s tie,” and 
even the names of poetical mistresses whose charms were sung 
two centuries ago by the Vicar of Dean Prior. ere Maitland’s 
goddesses, Delia and Julia, Phillis and Chloe, bear a strong 
likeness, and an agreeable likeness, to the girls who bewitched 
poets like Herrick, and his contemporaries Carew and Suckling. 
Sometimes, too, the writer's verses suggest that she has been a 
careful though not servile student of Ben Jonson's “ Forest ” 
and “ Underwoods.” If this tiny volume is not remarkable for 
originality it has much in it that is in the highest degree 
graceful and charming. It wouid be easy to quote lyrics of 
no common merit, but, under the signature “ E. F. M.,” several 
of these pieces have already appeared in the St. James's 
Gazctic, and readers who have an ear and a heart for verse are 
probably familiar with them already. If not. they will thank 
us for recommending the pretty-looking little volume to their 
attention. There is not a feeble or a faulty verse in it. 

In a short poem of less than thirty pages, Mrs. William 
Dent, née Campbell, undertakes to describe the loveliest island 
in the possession of the English crown. Ceylon ; a Descriptive 
Poem, with Notes (Kegan Paul), answers to its title. Mrs. 
Dent, who is intensely proud of a land in which some of her 
happiest years were spent, describes its special features, its 
scenery, vegetation, climate, the songless but lovely birds that 
haunt its forests, the fish (“ which are of the most beautiful 
hues—red, blue, pink, yellow, green”), its fauna and flora, and, 
above all, its people, who are said to be so devoted to the 
Queen that they would shed for her the last drop of their 
blood— 


But of the people of this wondrous land, 
How shall my memory full justice do ? 
It needs more skill than love can ¢’en command 
Their gentle loyalty, affection true, 
n verse to render, 
Mrs. Dent’s enthusiasm and her admiration of the Singhalese 
are more evident than the poetical faculty which alone justifies 
verse. 

To gather up the fragments of his literary work is not 
always a wise act on the part of a writer. Sketches in Prose 
and by F. B. Doveton (Sampson Low), is dedicated to 
Mr. Browning in the fo oe lines :— 


reat singer of our later a; 


Derse, 


r, and is, on the contrary, of con- 
siderable size. The events of the day have prompted much of 
Mr. Doveton’s verse, and to put these events into well-formed 
metre appears to have been an easy task—possibly too easy 
for in poetry, as well as in prose, there may be an excess of 
fluency. His humorous poems and parodies are, we think, the 
best of the collection. These mirthful pieces first saw the 
light in newspapers and magazines, and the clever references 
to the news of the hour made them,we doubt not, accept- 
able to readers. That these society verses will prove as popular, 
when read in succession, it would be unreasonable to suppose. 
In these days of rapid forgetfulness, we have no longer a 
memory for many of the subjects that formed for a week, 
perhaps, the topic of conversation. It must not be supposed, 
however, that all the writer's verses treat of ephemeral themes. 
‘The common subjects dear to poets are dear also to Mr. Doveton : 
but in praising lady — it may be said, at least, that he 
is original, if not —- a] 


But the wreath is not sk vedes 


And mocks my en 
It is generally unwise to mix prcse and verse together in 
one volume; and Mr. Doveton’ s prose sketches do not form an 
exception to the rule 

It is to Kaulbach’s spirited illust Gcethe's 

teineke Fuchs” owes its prolonged popularity ; and it 
their aid that Mr. J. J. Arnold's version, Reynard, the F 
(J. C. Nimmo), will probably commend Engli ie 
-readers; especially as he has supplemented the pictorial 
attractions cf his new edition by Joseph Wolf’s more elabo- 
rate engravings. It is now *more than thirty years since 
Mr. Arnold published the first edition of his translation, and 
in the interval although we have learnt more about Goethe, 
and-appreciate his genius more highly, his * Reineke Fuchs” 
has almost fallen into oblivion. ‘This is not to be wondered at, 
for in the interval we have also come to like to have our 
knowledge from the fountain-head, instead of being refined 
to the standard of eighteenth century taste. The original 
popular poem, “The Unholy Word-Bible,” as it called, 
dated from the thirteenth century, if not earlier, and was 
written in doggrel; but Goethe, who in 1793-4 was going 
through his short military service, attempted to fit it to heroic 
metre; and although it served as a vehicle to display the 
lower passions of those who at that time were preaching by 
word and act the “the glorious Revolution” of humanity, it 
was wanting in the homely vigour of the original. Goethe's 
stately hexameters were at best a towr de force, and we 
must give Mr. Arnold credit for paraphrasing them with 
facility ; but, as the following passage, taken absolutely at 
random, will show, not with very strict. regard to Goethe’s 
words or _ poetic fancy. This is Mr. Arnold's version of an 
episode of the trial scene, where Reynard recounts his early 
acquaintance with Isegrim, and its fatal results on his moral 


sense :— 


IS DY 


tself, ‘to 


was 


1, one and 


© provinces we traverse ll, 
thes ma 


urge booty stealing; I, 
i we should dis 
to leave was 
this all—injustice I n 


uae 
t bear, 


he chose 
Nor was ‘ 
This is, perhaps, the meaning of what t Goe the makes iicynuard 
say—but he says it differently. Had Mr. Arnold at leas 
taken in hand Soltau’s version of this most interesting 
fable and satire of the Middle Ages—even if he had not 
thought himself capable of rendering Hinker von Alkmer’s 
version, he would have set himself a more interesting task, 
and have given the public an equally suitable framework 
for Kaulbach’s and Wolf's designs. The real literary value of 
the famous apologue of “ Reynard the Fox” cannot be too 
strongly insisted upon ; and anything which makes us better 
acquainted with the spirit by which medixval thought was 
leavened, and thinking quickened, is important to us. A story 
which takes its rise in the forests of northern or eastern 
Germany, and, travelling over all Western Europe, modifying 
the language as well as the opinion of the countries it 
penetrated, must have touched some deep popular chord, and 
awakened a response in the public mind. We can test its 
power in one very practical way. “ Reineke Fuchs” absolutely 
transformed the two words by which in France and England 
the animal under whose form he was represented had been 
hitherto known ; and “ goupil”’ had to give place to “ renard” 
in the French language, just as “ tod’ had to give way before 
the encroaching “ fox. 


NEWS 


NEW BOOKS 

There is a vast and varied store of pleasant reading in Mr. 
J. Grego’s History of Parliamentary Elections (Chatto and 
Windus) ; and few persons are more competent to deal with 
this subject from its artistic side than the author to whom we 
are indebted for the lives of Gillray and Rowlandson. 
It is not surprising that with his special tastes Mr. Grego 
should be disposed to date the humour of elections from the 
time when caricature was capable of cheap reproduction. Up 
to the time of George I., when party feeling was not eagerly 
excited, the aim of most quiet country gentlemen was to 
avoid Parliamentary honours rather than to seek them ; and 
the excuses put forward by those chosen to attend the King’s 
summons would read side by side with those who ncw 
endeavour to escape from the distinction of High Sheriffdcm. 
Under the Stuarts, rhyming ballads were freely circulated 
amongst electors; and the light thrown by them upon 
local as well as on national questions is of no small 
interest to the historical student. The “Glorious Revo- 
lution” brought into prominence the Whig and Tory 
ballads, which, under Charles II., had dealt chiefly with 
questions relating to State religion. During William III.’s 
reign men’s minds were too busy with serious questions to find 
time to listen even to political ballads; but Walpole’s peace 
policy favoured both the Jacobite and Hanoverian factions by 
giving special scope for the display of party fervour, It 
was not, however, until Hogarth’s time that election squibs 
were raised to the dignity of a fine art; and the elections 
of 1754 furnished the occasion for the display of the painter's 
power and humour. - Wilkes and Churchill, Horne Tooke and 
Cobbett, contributed, amongst others, towards the creation 
of an election literature, not always high class, but asa rule 
readable and pointed ; and the still keener rivalry, lasting 
through two generations, of the Foxites and the Pittitcs 
established on a firm basis that style of political banter and 
personal “chaff” whieh has survived until our own day. It 
was, however, not to tell us this alone that Mr. Grego has 
produced his many-sided volume. He has taken the trouble 
to look up the history of a large number of con- 
stituencies, which for the most part have disappeared from our 
Parliamentary system, at all events, as possessing separate 
existence ; and has brought together in a most readable form 
the stories of some of those remarkable displays of bribery, 
corruption, and intimidation, in spite of which the British 
House of Commons obtained and preserved the title of the 
“ Mother of Constitutional Liberty.” The truth is, and this is 
what makes Mr. Grego’s book so valuable, that at all con- 
tested elections, no matter how corruptly conducted, there was 
always a freedom of opinion, expressed either by broadsides, 
squibs, caricatures, or hard fighting. Public spirit was evoked 
on both sides, and differences of opinion plainly expressed ; 
and successful candidates were forced to recognise the strength 
of their opponents. Te old hustings elections were not 
without their abuses, but they certainly had their uses, 
especially in times when there was no free and cheap press, 
and political meetings between members and their constituents 
were few and far between. The more modern methods of 
forming public opinion have practically swept away the need for 
the more direct and pungent methods of which Mr. Grego gives 
an excellent picture. ‘This change in public feeling is notice- 
able in the political caricaturists. Rowlandson is less coarse 
than Gillray ; George Cruikshank, who was already at work 
before the latter died, at once gave a gentler tone to cari- 
cature, preparing the way for Doyle, Tenniel, and others, who, 
by their skill and humour, have laughingly chastised public 
men and public morals. Parliamentary elections in the old 
days had their humorous side; but we are too apt to lese 
sight of it in reading the serious historians of thcse times, 
and we are, therefore, grateful to Mr. Grego for having com- 
piled so useful and entertaining a record of the political 
manners of our grandfathers and great-grandfathers. 

It is a pity that there should be nothing in the preface or 
on the titlepage of Miss Pardoe’s Louis the Fourteenth to 
indicate that this is a reprint of that lady’s work originally 
published nearly forty years ago. If to the original edition a 
certain number of plates have been added, on the other hand, 
numerous errors both of fact and type have been left uncor- 
rected ; whilst the enormous stores of information opened up 
to us during the interval since the first appearance of the beok 
and the present time have been altogether neglected by the 
present anonymous editor. Miss Pardce, who has been dead 
nearly a quarter of a century, founded her amusing chatty 
work chiefly upon Alexandre Dumas’ “Louis XIV. et son 
Siécle,” and his pseudo-historical romances, supplemented by 
the memoirs of Bassompierre, the historiettes of Tallemant 
des Réaux, and others, all of whcse statements require to be 
taken withacertain” grain of salt.” Itisnot surprising, however, 
that with such materials Miss Pardoe was able to put together 
a pleasant readable book; which, although it may nct 
satisfy the requirements of the student, will agreeably beguile 
many an hour for those who desire to combine instruction 
with amusement. Miss Pardoe had the happy gift of writing 
without apparent effort, and she certainly manages to make 
her characters move like real men and women on the scene 
she so vividly depicts. If this new edition had appeared as 
one of the gift-books of the season, we should have 
cordially recommended it, but, appearing as the product of con- 
temporary research, it can only be accepted with certain 
reservations. 

It is a difficult task to describe Nature throughout the 
whole range of her annual operations without wearying the 
reader ; and The Round Year, by Edith M. Thomas (Houghton 
and Co., Boston), fails to excite the interest which its ability 
perhaps merits. How it is that the common sights and sounds 
of Nature have a constant freshness and charm, while descriptive 
prose, or even verse, unless associated with human life, quickly 
becomes monotonous, we shall not attempt to explain. But 
that literature of this class is rarely popular will not be 
questioned. Thomson's “Seasons” was, indeed, at one time, 
one of the best-read books in the language. It was found in 
every cottage ; and the compilers of elegant extracts were in 
the habit of using it freely. Thomson was the first poet of 
his century who looked at Nature direct, and avoided the 
conventional epithets of the period. He was a master in the 
composition of poetical landscapes ; and his hand is so firm, 
his touch so delicate, his sense of beauty so strong, that his 
work, though out of vogue now-a-days, deserves all the 
admiration it has received for a century anda half. Yet it is 
well known that much of that admiration was given to the 
narrative episodes, to Damon and Musidora, to “the lovely young 
Lavinia,’ toCeladonand Amelia, which are in reality the weakest 
portions of the poem. Poetry, it may be added, in dealing 
with Natnre, has advantages denied to. prose, and to celebrate 
the seasons as Miss Thomas has done may be 2 creditable effort, 
but it is not likely to be appreciated. In her style there is a 
constant effort, and the attempt to say fine things destroys all 
feeling of repose. It is evident, however, that the southerh 
shore of Lake Erie has one attentive and constant lover, who, if 
it be her object to make a book, has not done so without much 
careful and intelligent observation. But she should beware 
of describing simple objects in inflated language. 
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That Christmas may be duly graced CHRISTMAS HAS COME AGAIN]! Dear Leila is her mothcr’s pride, 
Miss Leila takes a look around, ™ BY ENCE GRAV A lovelier girl is seldom seen ; 
To see the holly’s rightly placed, DRAMAS AE Maen Seah Tees And she is courted far and wide, 


Each point with kissing-berries crowned. As well befits Sweet Seventeen, 
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A MILLIONAIRE OF ROUGH-AND-READY. 


AUTHOR oF * Marvusa,” “Tue Luck or Roartne Camp, 


PROLOGUE. 
There was no mistake this time: he had struck goid at last! 

It had lain there before him a moment ago—a misshapen 
piece of brown-stained quartz, interspersed with du!l yellow 
metal ; yielding enough to have allowed the points of his pick 
to penetrate its honeycombed recesses ; yet heavy enough to 
drop from the point of his pick as he endeavoured to lift it 
from the red earth. 

He was seeing all this plainly, although he found himself, 
he knew not why, at some distance from the scene of his 
discovery, his heart foolishly beating, his breath impotently 
hurried. Yet he was walking slowly and vaguely; conscious 
of stopping and staring at the landscape, which no longer 
looked familiar to him. He was hoping for some instinct or 
force of habit to recall him to himself, yet when he saw a 
neighbour at workin an adjacent claim, he hesitated, and then 
turned his back upon him. Yet only a moment before he had 
thought of running to him, saying, ‘‘ By Jingo! I’ve struck 
it,’ or, ‘*‘ D—n it, old man, I’ve got it’’; but that moment 
had passed, and now it seemed to him that he could scarce 
raise his vo or. if he did, the ejaculation would appear 
forced and artificial. Neither could he go over to him coolly 
and tell his good fortune; and, partly from this strange shy- 
ness, and partly with a hope that another survey of the 
treasure might restore him to natural expression, he walked 
back to his tunnel. 

Yes; it was there! Nomere ‘‘ pocket ’’ or ‘‘deposit,’’ but 
a part of the actual vein he had been so long seeking. It was 
re, sure enough, lying beside the pick and the débris of the 
*’ of the vein that he had exposed sufficiently, after 
the first shock of discovery, to assure himself of the fact and 
the permanence of his fortune. It was there, and with it the 
refutation of his enemies’ sneers, the corroboration of his 
friends’ belief, the practical demonstration of his own theories, 
the reward of his patient labours. It was there, sure enough. 
But, somehow, he not only failed to recall the first joy of dis- 
covery ; but was conscious of a vague sense of responsibility 
and unrest. It was, no doubt, an enormous fortune to 
a man in his circumstances; perhaps it meant a couple 
ot hundred thousand dollars, or more, judging from the 
value of the old Martin lead, which was not as rich as this, 
but it required to be worked constantly and judiciously. It 
was with a decided sense of uneasiness that he again sought 
the open sunlight of the hillside. His neighbour was still 
visible on the adjacent claim ; but he had apparently stopped 
working, and was contemplatively smoking a pipe under a 
large pine-tree. For aninstant he envied him his apparent con- 
tentment. He had a sudden fierce and inexplicable desire to 
go over to him and exasperate his easy poverty by a revelation 
ot his own new-found treasure. But even that sensation 
quickly passed, and left him staring blankly at the landscape 
again. 

As soon as he had made his discovery known, and settled 
its value, he would send for his wife and her children in the 
States. He would build a fine house on the opposite hillside, 
if she would consent to it, unless she preferred, for the 
children’> sake, to live in San Francisco. A sense of a loss of 
independence—of a change of circumstances that left him no 
longer his own master, began to perplex him, in the midst of 
his brightest projects. Certain other relations with other 


members of his family, which had lapsed by absence 








and his insignificance, must now be taken up anew. He 
must do something for his sister Jane, for his brother 
William, for his wife’s poor connections. It would be 





unfair to him to say that he contemplated those things with 
any other instinct than that of generosity; yet he was con- 
scious of being already perplexed and puzzled. 

Meantime, however, the neighbour had apparently finished 
his pipe, and, knocking the ashes out of it, rose suddenly, and 
ended any further uncertainty of their meeting by walking 
over directly towards him. The treasure-finder advanced a 
tew steps on his side, and then stopped irresolutely. 

**Hollo, Slinn!”’ said the neighbour, confidently. 

** Hollo, Masters,’? responded Slinn, faintly. From the 
sound of the two voices a stranger might. have mistuken their 
relative condition. ‘* What in thunder are you mooning about 
for? What’sup?’’ Then, catching sight of Slinn’s pale and 
>, he added abruptly, ‘* Are you sick?”’ 
on the point of telling him his good fortune, but 
1e unlucky question confirmed his consciousness 
of his physical and mental disturbance, and he dreaded the 
ready ridicule of his companion. He would tell him later; 
Masters need not know srhen he had made the strike. Besides, 
in his present vagueness, he shrank from the brusque, practical 
questioning that would be sure to follow the revelation to a 
man of Masters’ temperament. 

‘*T’m a little giddy here,’’ he answered, putting his hand 
to his head, ‘‘and I thought I’d knock off until I was better.’’ 

Masters examined him with two very critical grey eyes. 
‘Tell ye what, oldman !—if you don’t quit this dog-goned foolin’ 
of yours in that God-forsaken tunnel you’]l get looney! 
Times you got so tangled up in follerin’ that blind lead o’ 
your’s you aint sensible !”’ 

Here was the opportunity to tell him all, and vindicate the 
justice of his theories! But he shrank from it again ; and now, 
adding to the confusion, was a singular sense of dread at the 
mental labour of explanation. He only smiled painfully, and 
began to move away. ‘‘ Look you! ”’ said Masters, peremptorily, 
** ye want about three fingers of straight whiskey to set you 
light, and you’ve got to take it with me. D-—-n it man, it may 
be the last drink we take together! Don’t look so skeered! I 
mean—I made up my mind about ten minutes ago to cut the 
whole d——d thing, and light out for fresh diggings. I’m 
sick of getting only grub wages out o’ this hill. So that’s 
what I mean by saying it’s the last drink you and me ’ll 
take together. You know my ways: sayin’ and doin’ with 
me ’s the same thing.”’ 

It was true. Slinn had often envied Masters’ promptness 
of decision and resolution. But he only looked at the grim 
face of his interlocutor with a feeble sense of relief. He was 
yong. And he, Slinn, would not to have explain anything! 

He murmured something about having to go over to the 
settlement on business. He dreaded lest Masters should 
insist upon going into the tunnel. 

‘*T suppose you want to mail that letter,’’ said Masters, 
drily. ‘* The mail don’t go till to-morrow, so you’ve got time 
to finish it, and put it in an envelope.”’ 

Following the direction of Masters’ cyes, Slinn looked 
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down and saw, to jus utter surprise, that he was holding an 
unfinished pencilled note in his hand. How it came there, 
when he had writtcn it, he could not tell; he dimly remem- 
bered that one of his first impulses was to write to his wife ; 
but that he had already done so, he had forgotten. He 
hastily concealed the note in his breast-pocket, with a vacant 
smile. Masters eyed him half contemptuously, half com- 
passionately. 

‘Don’t forget yourself and drop it in some hollow tree for 
a letter-box,’’? he said. ‘* Well—so long !—since you won't 
crink. Take care of yourself,’’ and, turning on his heel, Masters 
walked away. z 

Slinn watched him a3 he crossed over to his abandoned 
claim, saw him gather his few mining utensils, strap his 
blanket over his back, lift his hat on his long-handled shovel 
2s a token of farewell, and thon stride light-heartedly over the 
ridge. 

He was alone now with his secret and his treasure. The 
only man in the world who knew of the exact position of his 
tunnel had gone away for ever. It was not likely that this 
chance companion of a few weeks would ever remember him 
or the loca'ity again ; he would now leave his treasure alone 
for even a day perhaps—until he had thought out some plan 
and sought out some friend in whom to confide. His secluded 
lite, the singular habits of concentration which had at last 
proved so successful, had, at the same time, left him few 
acquaintances and no associates. And in all his well-laid 
plans and yatiently-digested theories for finding the treasure, 
the means and methods of working it and disposing of it hal 
never entered. 

And now, at the hour when he most needed his faculties, 
vhat was the meaning of this strange benumbing of them ! 

Patience! He only wanted a little rest—a little time to 
recover himself. There was a large boulder under a tree in 
the highway to the settlement—a sheltered spot where he had 
often waited for the coming of the stage coach. He would go 
there, and when he was sufficiently rested and composed, 
he would go on. 

Nevertheless, on his way he diverged and turned into the 
woods for no other apparent purpose than to find a hollow 
tree. ‘A hollow tree.’’ Yes! that was what Masters had said ; 
he remembered it distinctly ; and something was to be done 
there ; but what it was, or why it should be done, he could not 
tell. However, it was done, and very luckily, for his limbs 
could scarcely support him further, and reaching that boulder 
he dropped upon it like another stone. 

And now, strange to say, the uneasiness and perplexity 
which had possessed him ever since he had stood before his 
revealed wealth, dropped from him like a burden laid upon 
the wayside. A measureless peace stole over him, in which 
visions of his new-found fortune, no longer a trouble and 
perplexity, but crowned with happiness and blessing to all 
around him, assumed proportions tar beyond his own weak, 
selfish plans. In its even-handed benefaction, his wife and 
children, his friends and relations, even his late poor com- 
panion of the hillside, met and moved harmoniously together ; 
in its far-reaching consequences there was only the influence 
of good. It was not strange that this poor finite mind should 
never have conceived the meaning of the wealth extended to 
him; or that conceiving it, he should faint and falter under 
the revelation. Enough that for a few minutes he must have 
tasted a joy of perfect anticipation that years of actual 
possession might never bring. 

The sun seemed to go down ina rosy dream of his own 
happiness, as he still sat there. Later, the shadows of the 
trees thickened and surrounded him, and still later fell the 
calm of a quiet evening sky with far-spaced passionless stars, 
that seemed as little troubled by what they looked upon as 
he was by the stealthy creeping life in the grasses and under- 
brush at his feet. The dull patter of soft little feet in the soft 
dust of the road; the gentle gleam of moist and wondering 
little eyes on the branches, and in the mossy edges of the 
boulder, did not disturb him. He sat patiently through it all, 
as if he had not yet made up his mind. 

But when the stage came with the flashing sun the next 
morning, and the irresistible clamour of life and action, the 
driver suddenly laid his four spirited horses on their haunchvs 
before the quiet spot. The express messenger clambered 
down from the box, and approached what seemed to be a heap 
of cast-off clothes upon the boulder. 

‘He don’t seem to be drunk,’’ he said, in reply to a 
querulous interrogation from the passengers. ‘‘ I can’t make 
him out. His eyes are open; but he cannot speak or move. 
Take a look at him, Doc.”’ 

A rough, unprofessional-looking man here descended from 
the inside of the coach, and carelessly thrusting aside the 
other curious passengers, suddenly leant over the heap of 
clothes in a professional attitude. 

‘* He is dead,”’ said one of the passengers. 

The rough man let the passive head sink softly down 
again. ‘*No such luck for him,’ he said, curtly, but not 
unkindly. ‘‘It’s a stroke of paralysis—and about as big as 
they make ’em. It’s a toss-up if he ever speaks or moves 
again as long as he lives.”’ 


CHAPTER I. 
When Alvin Mulrady announced his intention of growing 
potatoes and garden ‘‘truck’’ on the green slopes of Los Gatos, 
the mining community of that region, and the adjacent hamlet 
of ‘‘ Rough-and-Ready,”’ regarded it with the contemptuous 
indifference usually shown by tlose adventurers towards all 
bucolic pursuits. There was certainly no active objection to 
the occupation of two hillsides, which gave so little promise to 
the prospector for gold that it vas curreutly reported that a 
single prospector, called ‘‘Slinn,’’ had once gone mad or 
imbecile through repeated failures. The only opposition 
came, incongruously enough, from the original pastoral owner 
of the soil—one Don Ramon Alvarado—whose claim for seven 
leagues of hill and valley, including the now prosperous towns 
of Rough-and-Ready and Red Dog, was met with simple 
derision from the squatters and miners. ‘* Looks ez ef we woz 
goin’ to travel 3000 miles to open up his d——d old wilderness, 
and then pay tor the increased valoo we give it—don’t 
it? Oh, yes, certuinly!’’ was their ironical commentary. 
Mulrady’ might have been pardoned for adopting this 
popular opinion; but, by an equally incongruous senti- 
ment, peculiar, however, to the man, he called upon 
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Don Ramon, and actually offered to purchase the land, 
or ‘‘go shares’? with him in the agricultural profits. It 
was alleged that the Don was so struck with this concession, 
that he not only granted the land, but struck up a quaint, 
reserved friendship ior the simple-minded agriculturist and 
his family. It is scarcely necessary to add that this intimacy 
was viewed by the miners with the contempt that it deserved. 
They would have been more contemptuous, however, had they 
known the opinion that Don Ramon entertained of their 
particular vocation, and which he early confided to Mulrady. 

‘« They are savages who expect to reap where they have not 
sown ; to take out of the earth without returnmg anything to 
it but their precious carcases; heathens, who worship the 
mere stones they dig up.’”’ ‘* And was there no Spaniard who 
ever dug gold?”’’ asked Mulraur, simply. ‘‘Ah, there are 
Spaniards and Moors,’’ responded Don Ramon, sententiously. 
““Gold has been dug, and by caballeros; but no good ever 
came of it. There were Alvarados in Sonora, look you, who 
had mines of si/ver, and worked them with peons and mules, 
and lost their money—a gold mine to work a silver one—like 
gentlemen! But this grubbing in the dirt with one’s fingers 
that a little gold may stick to them, is not for caballeros. And 
then, one says nothing of the curse.’’ 

‘““The curse!’’ echoed Mary Mulrady, with youthful 
feminine superstition. ‘‘ What is that?’’ 

‘* You knew not, friend Mulrady, that when these lands 
were given to my ancestors by Charles V., the Bishop of 
Monterey laid a curse upon any who should desecrate them. 
Good! Let us see! Of the three Americanos who founded 
yondcr town—one was shot, another died of a fever—poisoned, 
you understand, by the soil—and the last got himself crazy of 
aguardiente. Even the scientifico,* who came here years ago 
aud spied into the trees and the herbs: he was afterwards 
punished for his profanation, and died of an accident in other 
lands. But,’’ added Don Ramon, with grave courtesy, ‘‘ this 
touches not yourself. Through me—yow are of the soil.’’ 

Indeed, it would seem as if a secure if not a rapid prosperity 
was the result of Don Ramon’s manorial patronage. The 
potato patch and market garden flourished exceedingly; the 
rich soil responded with magnificent vagaries of growth ; the 
even sunshine set the seasons at defiance with extraordinary 
and premature crops. The salt pork and biscuit con- 
suming settlers did not allow their contempt of Mulrady’s 
occupation to prevent their profiting by this opportunity for 
changing their diet. The gold they had taken from the soil 
presently began to flow into his pockets in exchange for his 
more modest treasures. The little cabin, which barely 
sheltered his family—a wife, son, and daughter—was en- 
larged, extended, and refitted, but in turn abandoned for a 
more pretentious house on the opposite hill. A white-washed 
fence replaced the rudely-split rails, which had kept out the 
wilderness. By degrees, the first evidences of cultivation—the 
gashes of red soil, the piles of brush and undergrowth, the 
bared boulders, and heaps of stone—melted away, and were 
lost under a carpet of lighter green, which made an oasis in 
the tawny desert of wild oats on the hillside. Water was 
the only free boon denied this garden of Eden—what was 
necessary for irrigation had to be brought from a mining 
ditch at great expense, and was of insufficient quantity. In 
this emergency Mulrady thought of sinking an artesian well 
on the sunny slope beside his house; not, however, without 
scrious consultation and much objection from his Spanish 
patron. With great austerity Don Ramon pointed out that 
this trifling with the entrails of the earth was not only an 
indignity to Nature almost equal to shaft - sinking and 
tunnelling, but was a disturbance of vested interests. ‘‘I and 
my fathers, San Diego rest them!’’ said Don Ramon, crossing 
himself, ‘‘ were content with wells and cisterns, filled by 
Heaven at its appointed seasons; the cattle, dumb brutes 
though they were, knew where to find water when they 
wanted it. But thou sayest truly,’’ he added, with a sigh, 
“that was before streams and rain were choked with hellish 
engines, and poisoned with their spume. Go on, friend 
Mulrady, dig and bore if thou wilt, but in a seemly fashion, 
and not with impious earthquakes of devilish gunpowder.”’ 

With this concession Alvin Mulrady began to sink his 
first artesian shaft. Being debarred the auxiliaries of steam 
and gunpowder, the work went on slowly. The market 
garden did n t suffer meantime, as Mulrady had employed 
two Chinamen to take charge of the ruder tillage while he 
superintended the engineering work of the well. This trifling 
incident marked an epoch in the social condition of the 
family. Mrs. Mulrady at once assumed a conscious im- 
portance among her neighbours. She spoke of her husband’s 
**men’’ ; she alluded to the well as ‘‘ the works ’’; she checked 
the easy frontier familiarity of her customers with pretty Mary 
Mulrady, her seventeen-year-old daughter. Simple Alvin Mul- 
rady looked with astonishment at this sudden development 
of the germ planted in all feminine nature to expand in the 
slightest sunshine of prosperity. ‘‘ Look yer, Malviny; aint 
ye rather puttin’ on airs with the boys that want to be civil to 
Mamie. Like as not one of ’em may be makin’ up to her 
already.’”’ ‘‘You don’t mean to say, Alvin Mulrady,”’ 
responded Mrs. Mulrady, with sudden severity, ‘‘that you 
ever thought of givin’ your daughter to a common miner; or 
that I’m goin’ to allow her to marry out of our own set? ’’ 
‘*Qur own set!’’ echoed Mulrady feebly, blinking at her in 
astonishment, and then glancing hurriedly across at his 
freckle-faced son and the two Chinamen at work in the 
cabbages. ‘* Oh, you know what [ mean,”’ said Mrs. Mulrady, 
sharply, ‘‘the set that we move in. The Alvarados and 
their friends! Doesn’t the old Don come here every 

day, and aint his son the right age for Mamie? And 
aint they the real first families here—all the same as 
if they were noblemen? No; leave Mamie to me, and 
keep to your shaft; there never was a man yet had the 
least sabe about these things, or knew what was due to his 
family.’’ Like most of his larger minded, but feebler equipped 
sex, Mulrady was too glad to accept the truth of the latter 
proposition, which left the meannesses of life to feminine 
manipulation, and went off to his shaft on the hillside. But 
during that afternoon he was perplexed and troubled. He 
was too loyal a husband not to be pleased with this proof 
of an unexpected and superior foresight in his wife, although 
he was, like all husbands, a little startled by it. He tried to 






* Don Ramon probably aliuded to the eminent naturalist Douglas, who 
visited California before the gold excitement, and died of an accident in the 
Sandwich Islands, 
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dismiss it from his mind. But looking down from the hill- 
side upon his little venture, where gradual increase and 
prosperity had not been beyond his faculties to control and 
understand, he found himself haunted by the more ambitious 
projects of his helpmate. From his own knowledge of men, 
he doubted if Don Ramon, any more than himself, had ever 
thought of the possibility of a matrimonial connection between 
the families. He doubted if he would consent to it. And 
unfortunately it was this very doubt that, touching his own 
pride as a self-made man, made him first seriously consider 
his wife's proposition. He was as good as Don Ramon, 
any day! With this subtle feminine poison instilled in 
his veins, carried completely away by the logic of his 
wife’s illogical premises, he almost hated his old benefactor. 
Ife looked down upon the little Garden of Eden, where his Eve 
had just tempted him with the fatal fruit, and felt a curious 
consciousness that he was losing its simple and innocent 
enjoyment for ever. 

Happily, about this time Don Ramon died. It is not 
probable that he ever knew the amiable intentions of Mrs. 
Mulrady in regard to his son, who now succeeded to the 
paternal estate, sadly partitioned by relatives and lawsuits. 
The feminine Mulradys attended the funeral, in expensive 
mourning from Sacramento; even the gentle Alvin was forced 
into ready-made broadcloth, which accented his good-natured 
but unmistakably common presence. Mrs. Mulrady spoke 
openly of her ‘‘loss’’; declared that the old families were 
dying out; and impressed the wives of a few new arrivals at 
Red Dog with the belief that her own family was contemporary 
with the Alvarados, and that her husband’s health was far 
from perfect. She extended a motherly sympathy to the 
orphaned Don Cesar. Reserved, like his father, in natural 
disposition, he was still more gravely ceremonious from his 
loss; and, perhaps from the shyness of an evident partiality 
for Mamie Mulrady, he rarely availed himself of her mother’s 
sympathising hospitality. But he carried out the intentions of 
his tather by consenting to sell to Mulrady, for a small sum, 
the property he had leased. The idea of purchasing had 
originated with Mrs. Mulrady. 

‘* Tt ll be allin the family,’’ had observed that astute lady, 
‘‘and it’s better for the looks of the things that we shouldn’t be 
his tenants.”’ 

It was only a few weeks later that she was startled by 
hearing her husband’s voice calling her from the hillside as he 
rapidly approached the house. Mamie was in her room putting 
on a new pink cotton gown, in honour of an expected visit from 
young Don Cesar, and Mrs. Mulrady wus tidying the house in 
view of the same event. Something in the tone ot her good 
man’s voice, and the unusual circumstance of his return to the 
house before work was done, caused her, however, to drop her 
dusting cloth, and run to the kitclien door to meet him. She 
saw him running through the rows : ¢ cabbages, his face shining 
with perspiration and. excitement, a light in his eyes which she 
had not seen for years. She recalled, wii »ut sentiment, that 
he looked like that when she had called him—-a poor farm hand 
of her father’s—out of the brush heap at the back of their 
former home, in Illinois, to learn the consent of her parents. 
The recollection was the more e-barrassing as he threw his 
arms around her, and pressed a resounding kiss upon her 
sallow cheek. 

‘* Sukes alive! Mulrady!’’ she said, exorcising the ghost 
of a blush that had also been recalled from the past with her 
housewife’s apron, ‘‘ What are you doin’, and company 
expected every minit ?”’ 

‘* Malviny, I’ve struck it ; and struck it rich!”’ 

She disengaged herself from his arms, without excitement, 
and looked at him with bright, but shrewdly observant eyes. 

‘*T’ve struck it in the well. The regular vein that the boys 
have been looking fer. There’s a fortin’ fer you and Mamie : 
thousands and tens of thousands! ’’ 

‘* Wait a minit.’’ 

She left him quickly, an1 went to the foot of the stairs.. He 
could hear her wonderingly and distinctly. ‘‘ Ye can take off 
that new frock, Mamie,’’ she called out. 

There was a sound of undisguised expostulation from 
Mamie. 

‘*T’m speaking,’’ said Mrs. Mulrady, emphatically. 

The murmuring ceased. Mrs. Mulrady returned to her 
husband. ‘The interruption seemed to have taken off the keen 
edge of his enjoyment. He at once abdicated his momentary 
elevation as a discoverer, and waited for her to speak. 

‘* Ye haven’t told anyone yet? ’’ she asked. 

‘No. I was alone, down in the shaft. Ye see, Malviny, I 
wasn’t expectin’ of anything.’? He began, with an attempt at 
fresh enjoyment, ‘‘ I was just clearin’ out, and hadn’t reckoned 

“on anythin’.’’ = 

‘*You see, I was right when I advised your taking the 
lan1,’’ she said, without heeding him. 

Mulrady’s face fell. ‘*I hope Don Caesar won’t think ’’— 
he began, hesitatingly. ‘‘I reckon, perhaps, I oughter make 
some sorter compensation—you know.’’ 

“*Stuff!’’ said Mrs. Mulrady, decidedly. ‘Don’t be a 
fool. Any gold discovery, anyhow, would have been yours— 
that’s the law. And you bought the land without any 
restrictions. Besides, you never had any idea of this!’’—she 

stopped, and looked him suddenly in the face—‘‘ Had you?” 

Mulrady opened his honest, pale-grey eyes widely. 

‘* Why Malviny! You know I hadn’t, I could swear !”’ 

‘Don’t swear, and don’t let on to anybody but what you 
did know it was there. Now, Alvin Mulrady, listen to me.’’ 
Her voice here took the strident form of action. ‘* Knock off 
work at the shaft, and send your man away at once. Put on your 
things, catch the next stage to Sacramento, at four o'clock, 
and take Mamie with you.”’ 

‘* Mamie !’’ echoed Mulrady, feebly. : 

*“You want to see Lawyer Cole and my brother Jim at 
once,’’ she went on, without heeding him, ‘‘ and Mamie wants 
a change and some proper clothes. ,Leave the rest to me and 
Abner. I’1l break it to Mamie, and get her ready.’’ 

Mulrady passed his hands through his tangled hair, wet 
with perspiration. He was proud of his wife’s energy and 
action; he did not dream of opposing her, but somehow he 
was disappointed. The charming glamour and joy of his 
diseovery had vanished before he could fairly dazzle her with 
it; or, rather, she was not dazzled with it at all. It had become 
like business, and the expression ‘* breaking it’’ to Mamie jarred 
upon him. He would have preferred to tell her himself; to 
watch the colour come into her delicate oval face, to have seen 
her soft eyes light with an innocent joy he had not seen in his 
wife’s; and he felt a sinking conviction that his wife was the 
last one to awaken it. 

‘You aint got any time to lose,’’ she said, impatiently, as 
he hesitated. 

Perhaps it was her impatience that struck harshly upon 
him; perhaps, if she had not accepted her good fortune so 
confidently, he would not have spoken what was in his mind 
at the time; but he said, gravely, ‘‘ Wait a minit, Malviny , 
I’ve suthin’ to tell you ’bout this find of mine that’s sing’ lar.”’ 

**Go on,”’ she said, quickly. 

‘Lyin’ among the rotten quartz of the vein was a pick,” 
he said, constrainedly ; ‘‘ and the face of the vein sorter looked 
ez if it had been worked at. Follering the line outside to 
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the base of the hill there was signs of there having been an 
old tunnel; but it had fallen in, and was blocked up.’’ 

‘Well?’ said Mrs. Mulrady, contemptuously. 

“* Well,’”’ returned her husband, somewhat disconnectedly, 
‘it kinder looked as if some feller might have discovered it 
before.’’ 

‘* And went away, and left it for others! That’s likely— 
aint it?’’ interrupted his wife, with ill-disguised intolerance. 
‘* Everybody knows the hill wasn’t worth that for prospectin’ ; 
and it was abandoned when we came here. It’s your 
property, and you’ve paid for it Are you goin’ to wait to 
advertise for the owner, Alvin Mulrady, or are you going to 
Sacramento at four o’clock to-day ? ”’ 

Mulrady started. He had never seriously believed in the 
possibility of a previous discovery; but his conscient‘ous 
nature had prompted him to give it a fair consideration. She 
was probably right. What he might have thought had she 
treated it with equal conscientiousness he did,not consider. 
* All right,’’ he said, simply. ‘‘ I reckon,we’ll go at once.’’ 

‘*And when you talk to Lawyer Cole and Jim, keep that 
silly stuff about the pick to yourself. There’s no use of 
putting queer ideas into other people’s heads because you 
happen to have ’em yourself.’’ 

When the hurried arrangements were at last completed, 
and Mr. Mulrady and Mamie, accompanied by a taciturn and 
discreet Chinaman, carrying their scant luggage, were on their 
way to the high road to meet the up stage, the father gazed 
somewhat anxiously and wistfully into his daughter’s face. 
Iie had looked forward to those few moments to enjoy the 
freshness and naiveté of Mamie’s youthful delight and enthu- 
siasm as a relief to his wife’s practical, far-sightcd realism. 
There was a pretty pink suffusion in her delicate cheek, the 
breathless happiness of a child in her half-opened little mouth, 
and a beautiful absorption in her large grey eyes that augured 
wel for him. 

‘* Well, Mamie, huw do we like bein’ an heiress 
we like layin’ over all the gals between this and ’ Frisco ¢ 

epar’’ 

She had not heard him. The tender beautiful eyes were 
engaged in an anticipatory examination of the remembered 
shelves in the ‘‘ Fancy Emporium ’”’ at Sacramento ; in read- 
ing the admiration of the clerks; in glancing down a little 
criticisingly at the broad cowhide brogues that strode at her 
side ; in looking up the road for the stage-coach ; in regard- 
ing the fit of her new gloves—everywhere, but in the loving 
eyes of the man beside her. 

He, however, repeated the 


? How do 
” 


question, touched with her 


charming preoccupation, and passing his arm around her little 


waist. 

‘‘T like it well enough, pa, you know! ”’ she said, slightly 
disengaging his arm, but adding a perfunctory little squeeze 
to his elbow to soften the separation. ‘‘I always had an idea 
something would happen. I suppose I’m looking like a fright,’’ 
she added; ‘‘but ma made me hurry to get away before Don 
Cesar came.”’ 

“*And you didn’t want to go without seeing him?’’ he 
added, archly. 

‘‘T didn’t want him to see me in this frock,’’ said Mamie, 
simply. ‘‘I reckon that’s why ma made me change,’’ <’-e 
added, with a slight laugh. 

‘* Well, I reckon you’re allus good enough for him in any 
dress,’’ said Mulrady, watching her attentively; ‘‘and more 
than a match for him now,’’ he added, triumphantly. 

“‘T don’t know about that,’’ said Mamie. ‘‘ He’s been 
rich all the time, and his father and grandfather before him ; 
while we ’ve been poor, and his tenants.’ 

His face changed ; the look of bewilderment, with which he 
had followed her words, gave way to one of pain, and then of 
anger. ‘‘ Did he git off such stuff as that ?’’ he askéd, quickly. 

‘‘No. I’d like to catch him at it,’’ responded Mamie, 

promptly. ‘‘There’s better nor him to be had for the asking 
now.’’ 
They had walked on a few moments in aggrieved silence, 
and the Chinaman might have imagined some misfortune had 
just befallen them. But Mamie’s teeth shone again between 
her parted lips. ‘La, pa! it aint that! He cares every- 
thing for me, and I do for him; and if ma hadn’t got new 
idcas’’—— She stopped suddenly. 

‘* What new ideas ¥’”’ queried her father, anxiously. 

“Oh, nothing! I wish, pa, you’d put on your other 
boots! Everybody can see these are made for the farrows. 
And you aint a market gardener any more.”’ 

‘©What am I, then?’’ asked Mulrady, with a half-pleased, 
half-uneasy laugh. 

‘““You’re a capitalist, J say; but ma says, a landed 
proprietor.’’ Nevertheless, the landed proprictor, when he 
reached the boulder on the Red Dog highway, sat down in 
somewhat moody contemplation, with his head bowed over the 
broad cowhide brogues, that seemed to have already gathered 
enough of the soil to indicate his right to that title. Mamie, 
who had recovered her spirits, but had not lost her pre- 
occupation, wandered off by herself in the meadow, or ascended 
the hillside as her occasional impatience at the delay of the 
coach, or the following of some ambitious fancy alternately 
prompted her. She was so far away at one time, that the 
stage-coach, which finally drew up before Mulrady, was 
obliged to wait for her. 

When she was deposited safely inside, and Mulrady had 
climbed to the box beside the driver, the latter remarked 
curtly, 

‘*Ye gave me a right smart skeer, a minit ago, stranger.” 

** Ez how? ”’ 

‘* Well, about three years ago, I was comin’ down this yer 
grade, at just this time, and, sittin’ right on that stone, in just 
your attitude, was a man about your build and years. I pulled 
up to let him in, when, darn my skin! if he ever moved, but 
sorter looked at me without speakin’. I called to him, and he 
never answered, ’cept with that idiotic stare. I then let him 
have my opinion of him, in mighty strong English, and drove 
off, leavin’ him there. The next morning, when I came by on 
the up-trip, darn my skin, if he wasn’t thar, but lyin’ all of 
a heap on the boulder. Jim drops down and picks him up. 
Doctor Duchesne, ez was along, allows it was a played-out 
prospector, with a big case of paralysis, and we expressed him 
through to the County Hospital, like so much dead freight. 
I’ve allus bin kinder superstitious about passin’ that rock, 
and when I saw you jist now, sittin’ thar, dazed like, with 
your head down like the other chap, it rather threw me off 
my centre.”’ 

In the inexplicable and half-superstitious uneasiness that 
this coincidence awakened in Mulrady’s unimaginative mind, 
he was almost on the point of disclosing his good fortune to 
the driver, in order to prove how preposterous was the parallel, 
but checked himself in time. 

‘* Did you find out who he was ?’’ broke in a rash passenger. 
‘* Did you ever get over it ?’’ added another unfortunate. 

With a pause of insulting scorn at the interruption, the 
driver resumed, pointedly, to Mulrady: ‘‘The pint of the 
whole thing was my cussin’ a helpless man, ez could neither 
cuss back nor shoot; and then afterwards takin’ you for his 
ghost layin’ for me to get even.’’ He paused again, and then 
added, carelessly, ‘‘ They say he never kem to enuff, to let on 
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who he was or whar he kem from; and he was eventooally 
taken to a ’Sylum for Doddering Idjits and Gin'ral and 
Permiskus Imbeciles at Sacramento. I’ve heerd it’s con- 
sidered a first-class institooshun, not only for them ez is 
paralysed and can’t talk, as for them ez is the reverse and is 
too chipper. Now,’’ he added, languidly turning for the first 
time to his miserable questioners, ‘* how did you find it ?”’ 
CHAPTER II. 

When the news of the discovery of gold in Mulrady shaft was 
finally made public, it created an excitement hitherto unknown 
in the history of the country. Half of Red Dog and all 
Rough-and-Ready were emptied upon the yellow hills 
surrounding Mulrady’s, until their circling camp fires looked 
like a besieging army that had invested his peaceful pastoral 
home, preparatory to carrying it by assault. Unfortunately 
for them, they found the various points of ’vantage already 
garrisoned with notices of ‘‘ pre-emption’’ for mining pur- 
poses in the name of the various members of the Alvarado 
family. This stroke of business was due to Mrs. Mulrady, as a 
means of mollifying the conscientious scruples of her husband 
and of placating the Alvarados, in view of some remote con- 
tingency. It is but fair to say that this degradation of his 
father’s Castilian principles was opposed by Don Cesar. 
‘You needn’t work them yourself, but sell out to them that 
will; it’s the only way to keep the prospectors from taking 
it without paying for it at all,’’ argued Mrs. Mulrady. Don 
Cesar finally assented ; perhaps less to the business arguments 
of Mulrady’s wife than to the simple suggestion uf Mamie’s 
mother. Enough, that he realised a sum in money for a few 
acres that exceeded the last ten years’ income of Don Ramon’s 
seven leagues. 

Equally unprecedented and extravagant was the realisation 
of the discovery in Mulrady’s shaft. It was alleged that a 
company, hastily formed in Sacramento, paid him a million of 
dollars down, leaving him still a controlling two-thirds interest 
in the mine. With an obstinacy, however, that amounted 
almost to a moral conviction, he refused to include the house and 
potato-patch in the property. When the company had yielded 
the point, he declined with equal tenacity to part with it to 
outside speculators on even the most extravagant offers. In 
vain Mrs. Mulrady protested; in vain she pointed out to him 
that the retention of the evidence of his former humble occu- 
pation was a green blot upon their social escutcheon. 

‘If you will keep the land, build on it, and root up the 
garden.’’ But Mulrady was adamant. 

“Tt’s the only thing I ever made myself, and got out of 
the soil with my own hands; it’s the beginning of my fortune, 
and it may be the end of it. Mebbee, I’ll be glad enough to 
have it to come back to some day, and be thankful for the 
square meal I can dig out of it.’’ 

By repeated pressure, however, Mulrady yielded the com- 
promise that a portion of it should be made into a vineyard 
and flower-garden, and by a suitable colouring of ornament 
and luxury obliterate its vulgar part. Less successful, 
however, was that energetic woman in another effort 
to mitigate the austerities of their earlier state. It oc- 
curred to her to utilise the softer accents of Don Cesar 
in the pronunciation of their family name, and privately 
had ‘‘Mulrade’’ take the place of Mulrady on her visiting 
card. ‘‘It might be Spanish,’’ she argued with her husband ; 
‘* Lawyer Cole says most American names are corrupted, and 
how do you know that yours aint ?’’? Mulrady, who would not 
swear that his ancestors came from Ireland to the Carolinas in 
98, was helpless to refute the assertion. But the terrible 
Nemesis of an un-Spanish, American provincial speech 
avenged the orthographical outrage at once. When Mrs. 
Mulrady began to be addressed orally, as well as by letter, as 
‘*Mrs. Mulraid,’”’ and when simple amatory effusions to her 
daughter rhymed with ‘lovely maid,’’ she promptly restored 
the original vowel. But she fondly clung to the Spanish 
courtesy which transformed her husband’s baptismal name 
and usually spoke of him—in his absence—as ‘* Don Alvino.’ 
But in the presence of his short, square figure, his orange 
tawny hair, his twinkling grey eyes, and retroussé nose, even 
that dominant woman withheld his title. It was currently 
reported at Red Dog that a distinguished foreigner had one 
day approached Mulrady with the formula, ‘‘I believe I have 
the honour of addressing Don Alvino Mulrady?” ‘* You kin 
bet your boots, stranger, that’s me,’’ had returned that simple 
hidalgo. 

Although Mrs. Mulrady would have preferred that Mamie 
should remain at Sacramento until she could join her, pre- 
paratory to a trip to ‘‘the States ’’’ and Europe, she yielded to 
her daughter’s desire to astonish Rough-and- Ready, before she 
left, with her new wardrobe, and unfold in the parent nest 
the delicate and painted wings with which she was to fly from 
them forever. ‘‘I don’t want them to remember me after- 
wards in those spotted prints, ma, and like as not say I never 
had a decent frock until I went away.’’ There was something 
so like the daughter of her mother in this delicate foresight 
that the touched and gratified parent kissed her, and assented. 
The result was gratifying beyond her expectation. In that 
few wecks’ sojourn at Sacramento, the young girl seemed to 
have adapted and assimilated herself to the latest modes of 
fashion with even more than the usual American girl’s pliancy 
and taste. Equal to all emergencies of style and material, she 
seemed to supply, from some hitherto unknown quality she 
possessed, the grace and manner peculiar to each. Untram- 
melled by tradition, education, or precedent, she had the 
Western girl’s confidence in all things being possible, which 
made them so often probable. Mr. Mulrady looked at his 
daughter with mingled sentiments of pride and awe. Was it 
possible that this delicate creature, so superior to him that he 
seemed like a degenerate scion of her remoter race, was his 
own flesh and blood? Was she the daughter of her mother, 
who even in her remembered youth was never equipped like 
this? If the thought brought no pleasure to his simple, 
loving nature, it at least spared him the pain of what might 
have seemed ingratitude in one more akin to himself. ‘ ‘I'he 
fact is, we aint quite up to her style,’’ was his explanatien and 
apology. A vague belief that in another and a better world 
than this he might approximate and understand this per- 
fection somewhat soothed and sustained him. 

It was quite consistent, therefore, that the embroidered 
cambric dress which Mamie Mulrady wore one summer after- 
noon on the hill-side at Los Gatos, while to the critical femi- 
nine eye at once artistic and expensive, should not seem 
incongruous to her surroundings or to herself in the eyes of a 
general audience. It certainly did not seem so to one pair of 
frank humorous ones that glanced at her from time to time, as 
their owner, a young fellow of five-and-twenty, walked at her 
side. He was the new editor of the Rough-and-Ready Record, 
and, having been her fellow-passengor from Sacramento, had 
already once or twice availed himself of her father’s invitation 
to call upon them. Mrs. Mulrady had not discouraged this 
mild flirtation. Whether she wished to disconcert Don Cesar 
for some occult purpose, or whether, like the rest of her sex, 
she had an overweening confidence in the unheroic, unse- 
ductive, and purely platonic character of masculine humour, 
did not appear. 
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Tune it rightly, Mr. Fiddler, 
Sitting there upon the settle. 

Ah! to-night the lads and lasses 
Will be put upon their mettle, 
When your fiddle’s frantic squealing 

Sets them madly toe-and-heeling. 
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In two rows they stand impatient 
Waiting first scrape of your fiddle: 
“ Off!” and straightway the top couple 
Trip it featly down the middle ; 
Other couples take their places, 
Showing rustic airs and graces, 
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Oh, what would Christmas be Ha, ha, young lady! We 
Without its mistletoe ? Have caught you in the act. 
Young folk, at least, agree THE MISTLETOE BOUGH. I hope your sprays will be 
Things would be rather slow ¢ bas: ke wins Arranged with woman's tact : 
aS : ° DRAWN BY A. HUNT. , 
Then pluck it from its parent tree, 7 phe er be For others placed quite plain to see, 
To heighten more our Christmas glee. But in some nook for you and me, 











































































































































‘*When I say I’m sorry you are going to leave us, Miss 
Mulrady,’’ said the young fellow, lightly, ‘‘ you will com- 
prehend my unselfishness, since I frankly admit your departure 
would be a positive relief to me as an editor and aman. The 
pressure in the Poet’s Corner of the Record since it was mis- 
takingly. discovered that a person of your name might be 
induced to seek the ‘glade’ and ‘shade’ without being 
‘afraid,’ ‘dismayed,’ or ‘betrayed,’ has been something 
enormous, and, unfortunately, I am debarred from rejecting 
anything, on the just ground that I am myself an interested 
admirer.”’ 

‘“Tt is dreadful to be placarded around the country by 
one’s own full name, isn’t it ?’’ said Mamie, without, however, 
expressing much horror in her face. 

‘“They think it much more respectful than to call you 
‘Mamie,’’’ he responded, lightly ; ‘‘ and many of your admirers 
are middle-aged men, with a medixval style of compliment. 
I’ve discovered that amatory versifying wasn’t entirely a 
youthful passion. Colonel Cash is about as fatal with a 
couplet as with a doubled-barrelled gun, and scatters as 
terribly. Judge Butts and Doctor Wilson have both discerned 
the resemblance of your gifts to those of Venus, and their 
own to Apollo. But don’t under-value those tributes, Miss 
Mulrady,’’ he added, more seriously. ‘‘ You’ll have thou- 
sands of admirers where you are going; but you’ll be willing 
to admit in the end, I think, that none were more honest and 
respectful than your subjects at Rough-and-Ready and Red 
Dog.’’ He stopped, and added in a graver tone, ‘‘ Does Don 
Cesar write poetry ?”’ 

‘‘He has something better to do,’’ said the young lady, 
pertly. 

‘*T can easily imagine that,’’ he returned, mischievously, 
‘‘it must be a pallid substitute for other opportunities.” 

‘*What did you come here for?’’ she asked, suddenly. 

“To see you.”’ 

‘Nonsense ! You know what Imean. Why did you ever 
leave Sacramento to come here? I should think it would suit 
you so much better than this place.”’ 

‘*T suppose I was fired by your father’s example, and wished 
to find a gold mine.”’ 

‘* Men like you never do,’’ she said, 

‘Ts that a compliment, Miss Mulrady ? 

‘*T don’t know. But I think that you think that it is.’ 

He gave her the pleased look of one who had unexpectedly 
found a sympathetic intelligence. ‘‘Do I? This is interesting. 
Let’ssitdown.’’ In their desultory rambling they had reached, 
quite unconsciously, the large boulder at the roadside. 
Mamie hesitated a moment, looked up and down the road, and 
then, with an already opulent indifference to the damaging of 
her spotless skirt, sat herself upon it with her furled 
parasol held by her two little hands thrown over her half 
drawn-up knee. The young editor, half sitting, half leaning 
against the stone, began to draw figures in the sand with his 
cane. 

‘*On the contrary, Miss Mulrady, I hope to make some 
money here. You are leaving Rough-and-Ready because you 
are rich. We are coming to it because we are poor.”’ 

‘““We?’’ echoed Mamie, lazily, looking up the road. 

**Yes. My father and two sisters.”’ 

‘“‘Tam sorry. I might have known them if I hadn’t been 
going away.’’ At the same moment, it flashed across her mind 
that, if they were like the man before her, they might prove 
disagreeably independent and critical. ‘‘Is your father in 
business ?’’ she asked. 

He shook his head. After a pause, he said, punctuating 
his sentences with the pcint of his stick in the soft dust, ‘* He 
is paralysed, and out of his mind, Miss Mulrady. I came to 
California to seek him, as all news of him ceased three years 
since; and I found him only two weeks ago, alone, friendless— 
an unrecognised pauper in the county hospital.’’ 

‘Two weeks ago? That was when I went to Sacramento.’ 

“* Very probably.”’ 

“‘Tt must have been very shocking to you?’ 

1S wns.”” 

‘*T should think you’d feel real bad 

‘“‘T do, at times.’’ He smiled, and laid his stick on the 
stone. ‘* You now see, Miss Mulrady, how necessary to me is 
this good fortune that you don’t think me worthy of. Mean- 
time, I must try to make a home for them at Rough-and- 
Ready.”’ 
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Miss Mulrady put down her knee and her parasol. ‘ We 
mustn’t stay here much longer, you know.”’ 
“Whyr 


‘‘ Why, the stage-coach comes by at about this time. 
**And you think the passengers will observe us sitting 
here ?’’ 

Of course they will.”’ 

‘** Miss Mulrady, I implore you to stay.’ 

He was leaning over her with such apparent earnestness of 
voice and gesture that the colour came into her cheek. Fora 
moment she scarcely dared to lift her conscious eyes to his. 
When she did so, she suddenly glanced her own aside with a 
flash of anger. He was laughing. 

“Tf you have any pity for me, do not leave me now,’’ he 
repeated. ‘* Stay a moment longer, and my fortune is made. 
The passengers will report us all over Red Dog as engaged. I 
shall be supposed to be in your father’s secrets, and shall be 
sought after as a director of all the new companies. The 
Record will double its circulation ; poetry will drop out of its 
columns ; advertising rush to fill its place, and I shall receive 
tive dollars a week more salary, if not seven and a half. Never 
mind the consequences to yourself at such a moment. I 
assure you there will be none. You can deny it the next 
day—Z will deny it—nay, more, the Record itself will deny it 
in an extra edition of one thousand copies, at ten cents 





each. Linger a moment longer, Miss Mulrady. Fly, oh fly 
not yet. They ’re coming—hark! ho! By Jove, it’s only Don 
Cesar!”’ 


It was, indeed, only the young scion of the house of 
Alvarado, blue-eyed, sallow-skinned, and high-shouldered, 
coming towards them on a fiery, half-broken mustang, whose 
very spontaneous lawlessness seemed to accentuate and bring out 
the grave and decorous ease of his rider. Even in his burlesque 
preoscupation the editor of the Record did not withhold his 
admiration of this perfect horsemanship. Mamie, who, in her 
wounded amour propre, would like to have made much of it to 
annoy her companion, was thus estopped any ostentatious 
compliment. 

Don Cesar lifted his hat with sweet seriousness to the lady, 
with grave courtesy to the gentleman. While the lower half 
of this Centaur was apparently quivering with fury, and 
stamping the ground in his evident desire to charge upon the 
pair, the upper half, with natural dignity, looked from the 
one to the other as if to leave the privilege of an explanation 
with them. But Mamie was too wise, and her companion 
too indifferent to offer one. A slight shade passed over Don 
Cesar’s face. To complicate the situation at thit moment, 
the expected stage-coach came rattling by. With quick 
feminine intuition, Mamie caught in the faces of the driver 
and the express-man, and reflected in the mischievous eyes of 
her companion, a peculiar interpretation of their meeting that 
was not removed by the whispered assurance the editor 
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that the passengers were anxiously looking back “‘to see the 
shooting.’ 

The young Spaniard, equally oblivious of humour or 
curiosity, remained impassive. 

‘* You know Mr. Slinn, of the Record,’’ said Mamie; ‘‘ don’t 
you ?.”’ 

Don Cesar had never before met the Sefior Esslinn. He was 
under the impression that it was a Sefior Robinson that was of 
the Record. 

**Oh! he was shot,’’ said Slinn. ‘‘I am taking his place.”’ 

“Bueno! To be shot too? I trust not.’’ 

Slinn looked quickly and sharply into Don Cesar’s grave 
face. He seemed to be incapable of any double meaning. 
However, as he had no serious reason for awakening Don 
Cesar’s jealousy, and very little desire to become an em- 
barrassing third in tliis conversation, and possibly a burden to 
the young lady, he proceeded to take his leave of her. From 
a sudden feminine revulsion of sympathy, or from some 
unintelligible instinct of diplomacy, Mamie said, as she 
extended her hand, ‘‘I hope you’ll find a home for your 
family near here. Mamma wants pa to let our old house. 
Perhaps it might suit you, if not too far from your work. You 
might speak to ma about it.”’ 

‘*Thank you ; I will,’’ responded the young man, pressing 
her hand with unaffected cordiality. 

Don Cesar watched him until he had disappeared behind 
he wayside buckeyes. 

‘*He is a man of family—this one—your countryman ? ’’ 

It seemed strange to her to have a mere acquaintance 
spoken of as ‘‘ her countryman ’’—not the first time nor the 
last time in her career. As there appeared no trace or sign of 
jealousy in her questioner’s manner, she answered briefly, but 
vaguely. 

‘*Yes; it’s a shocking story. His father disappeared some 
years ago, and he has just found hir.1—a helpless paralytic—in 
the Sacramento Hospital. He’ll have to support him—and 
they ’re very poor.”’ 

‘*So, then, they are not independent of each other always 
these fathers and children of Americanos ! ”’ 

**No,’’ said Mamie, shortly. Without knowing why, she 
felt inclined to resent Don Cesar’s manner. His serious 
gravity—gentle and high-bred as it was, undoubtedly—was 
somewhat trying to her at times, and seemed even more so 
after Slinn’s irreverent humour. She picked up her parasol, a 
little impatiently, as if to go. 

But Don Cesar had already dismounted, and tied his horse 
to a tree with a strong lariat that hung at his saddle-bow. 

‘*Let us walk through the woods towards your home. I 
can return alone for the horse when you shall dismiss me.”’ 

They turned in among the pines that, overcrowding the 
hollow, crept partly up the side of the hill of Mulrady’s 
shaft. A disused trail, almost hidden by the waxen-hued 
yerba buena, led from the highway, and finally lost itself in 
the undergrowth. It was a lovers’ walk; they were lovers 
evidently, and yet the man was too self-poised in his gravity, 
the young woman too conscious and critical to suggest an 
absorbing or oblivious passion. 

‘*T should not have made myself so obtrusive to-day before 
your friend,’’ said Don Cesar, with proud humility, ‘‘but I 
could not understand from your mother whether you were 
alone or whether my company was desirable. It is of this I 
have now to speak, Mamie. Lately, your mother has seemed 
strange to me; avoiding any reference to our affection ; 
treating it lightly, and even, as to-day, I fancy, putting 
obstacles in the way of our meeting alone. She was disap- 
pointed at your return from Sacramento, where, I have been 
told, she intended you to remain until you left the country ; and 
since your return I have seen you but twice. I may be 
wrong. Perhaps I do not comprehend the American mother ; 
I have—who knows?—perhaps offended in some point of 
etiquette, omitted some ceremony that washerdue. But when 
you told me, Mamie, that it was not necessary to speak to her 
first, that it was not the American fashion ’’—— 

Mamie started, and blushed slightly. 

‘* Yes,’’ she said hurriedly, ‘certainly; but ma has been 
quite queer of late, and she may think—you know—that 
since—since there has been so much property to dispose of, 
she ought to have been consulted.”’ 

‘*Then let us consult her at once, dear child! And as to 
the property, in Heaven’s name, let her dispose of it as she 
will. Saints forbid that an Alvarado should ever interfere. 
And what is it to us, my little one? Enough that Doma 
Mameta Alvarado will never have less state than the richest 
bride that ever came to Los Gatos.”’ 

Mamie had not forgotten that, scarcely a month ago, even 
had she loved the man before her no more than she did at 
present, she would still have been thrilled with delight at 
these words! Even now she was moved —conscious as she had 
become that the ‘‘ state’? of a bride of the Alvarados was not 
all she had imagined, and that the bare adobe court of Los 
Gatos was open to the sky and the free criticism of Sacramento 
capitalists ! 

‘Yes, dear,’? she murmured, with a half childlike pleasure, 
that lit up her face and eyes so innocently that it stopped any 
minute investigation into its origin and real meaning. ‘‘ Yes, 
dear; but we need not have a fuss made about it at present, 
and perhaps put ma against us. She wouldn’t hear of our 
marrying now ; and she might forbid our engagement.”’ 

‘Bat you are going away.”’ 

‘*T should have to go to New York or Europe frst, you 
know,” she answered, naively, ‘‘ even if it were all settled. I 
should have to get things! One couldn’t be decent here.” 

With the recollection of the pink cotton gown, in which she 
had first pledged her troth to him, before his eyes, he said, 
‘*But you are charming now. You cannot be more so to me. 
If I am satisfied, little one, with you as you are, let us go 
together, and then you can get dresses to please others.”’ 

She had not expected this importunity. Really, if it 
came to this, she might have engaged herself to someone like 
Slinn ; he at least would have understood her. He was much 
cleverer, and certainly more of a man of the world. When 
Slinn had treated her like a child, it was with the humorous 
tolerance of an admiring superior, and not the didactic impulse 
of a guardian. She did not say this, nor did her pretty eyes 
indicate it, as in the instance of her brief anger with Slinn. 
She only said gently, 

‘*T should have thought you, of all men, would have been 
particular about your wife doing the proper thing. But never 
mind! Don’t let us talk any more about it. Perhaps, as it 
seems such a great thing to you and so much trouble, there 
may be no necessity for it at all.” 

I do not think that the young lady deliberately planned 
this charmingly illogical deduction from Don Cesar’s speech, or 
that she calculated its effect upon him; but it was part of her 
nature to say it, and profit by it. Under the unjust lash of it, 
his pride gave way. 

‘* Ah, do you not see why I wish to go with you?”’ he said, 
with sudden and unexpected passion. ‘‘ You are beautiful ; 
you are good; it has pleased Heaven to make you rich also ; 
but you are a child in experience, and know not your own 
heart. With your beauty, your goodness, and your wealth, 
you will attract all to you—as you do here—because you can- 
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But you will be equally he'pless, little one, if 
they should attract you—and you had no tie to fall back upon.”’ 
It was an unfortunate speech. The words were Don 
Cesar’s; but the thought she had heard before from her 
mother, although the deduction had been of a very different 


not help it. 


kind. Mamie followed the speaker with bright-but visionary 
eyes. There must be some truth in all this. Her mother 


had said it; Mr. Slinn had laughingly admitted it. She had a 
brilliant future before her! Was she right in making it 
impossible by a rash and foolish tie? He himself had said she 
was inexperienced. She knew it; and yet, what was he doing 
now but taking advantage of that inexperience? If he really 
loved her, he would be willing to submit to the test. She did 
not ask a similar one from him; and was willing, if she came 
out of it free, to marry him just the same. There was some- 
thing so noble in this thought, that she felt for a moment 
carried away by an impulse of compassionate unselfishness, 
and smiled tenderly as she looked up in his face. 

**Then you consent, Mamie?’’ he std cagerly, passing 
his arm around her waist. 

‘*Not now, Cesar,’’ she said, gently disengaging herself. 
*‘T must think it over; we are both too young to act upon it 
rashly ; it would be unfair to you, who are so quiet and have 
seen so few girls—I mean Americans—to tie yourself to the 
first one you have known. When I am gone you.will go 
more into the world. There are Mr. Slinn’s two 
coming here—I shouldn’t wonder if they were far cleverer 
and talked far better than I do—and think how I should feel 
if I knew that only a wretched pledge to me kept you from 
loving them!’’ She stopped, and cast down her eyes. 

It was her first attempt at coquetry; for, in her usual 
charming selfishness, she was perfectly frank and open; and 
it might nt have been her last, but she had gone too far at 
first, and was not prepared for a recoil of her own argument. 

“Tf you admit that it is possible—that it is possible to 
you!’ he said, quickly. 

Slie saw her inistake. ‘‘We may not have many oppor- 
tunities to meet alone,’’ she answered, quietly; ‘‘and I am 
sure we would be happier when we meet not to accuse cach 
other of impossibilities. Let us rather see how we can com- 
municate together, if anything should prevent our meeting. 
Remember, it was only by chance that you were able to sce 
me now. If ma has believed that she ought to have been 
consulted, our meeting together in this secret way will only 
make matters worse. She is even now wondering where I am, 
and may be suspicious. I must go back at once. At any 
moment someone may come here looking for me.”’ 

‘*But I have so much to say,’’ he pleaded. ‘‘ Our time has 
been so short.’’ 

** You can write.’’ 

‘* But what will your mother think of that’’’ he said, in 
grave astonishment. 

She coloured again as she returned, quickly, ‘‘ Of course, 
you must not write to the house. You can leave a letter some- 
where for me—say, somewhere about here. Stop!’’ she added, 
with a sudden girlish gaiety, ‘‘see, here’s the very place. 
Look there ! ’’ 

She pointed to the decayed trunk of a blasted sycamore, a 
few feet from the trail. <A cavity, breast high, half filled with 
skeleton leaves and pine-nuts, showed that it had formerly 
been a squirrel’s hoard, but for some reason had been deserted. 

** Look! it’s a regular letter-box,’’ she continued, gaily, 
rising on tip-toe to peep into its recesses. Don Cesar looked 
at her admiringly—it seemed like a return to their first 
idyllic love-making in the old days, when she used to steal 
out of the cabbage rows in her brown linen apron and sun 
bonnet to walk with him in the woods. He recalled the fact 
to her with the fatality of a lover already seeking to restore 
in past recollections something that was wanting in the 
present. She received it with the impatience of youth, to 
whom the present is all sufficient. 

‘*T wonder how you could ever have cared for me in that 
holland apron,”’ she said, looking down upon her new dress. 

‘** Shall I tell you why?’ he said, fondly, passing his arm 
around her waist, and drawing her pretty head nearer his 
shoulder. 

‘*No—not now!’’ she said, laughingly; but struggling to 
free herself. ‘There ’s not time. Write it, and put it in the 
box. There,”’ she added, hastily, ‘‘ listen !—what’s that +” 

**It’s only a squirrel,’’ he whispered reassuringly in her 
ear. 


sisters 


‘““No; it’s somebody coming! I must go! Please! 
Cesar, dear! There, then’’—— 

She met his kiss half-way, released herself with a lithe 
movement of her wrist and shoulder, and the next moment 
seemed to slip into the woods, and was gone. 

Don Cesar listened with a sigh as the last rustling ceased, 
cast a look at the decayed tree as if to fix it in his memory, 
and then slowly retraced his steps towards his tethered 
mnustang. 

He was right, however, in his surmise of the cause of tlat 
interruption. <A pair of bright eyes had been watching them 
from the bough of an adjacent tree. It was a squirrel, who, 
having had serious and prior intentions of making ure of the 
cavity they had discovered, had only withheld examination by 
an apparent courteous discretion towards the intruding pair. 
Now that they were gone he slipped down the tree and ran 
towards the decayed stump. 

CHAPTER IIT. 

Apparently dissatisfied with the result of an investigation, 
which proved that the cavity was unfit as a treasure hoard for 
a discreet squirrel, whatever its value as a receptacle for the 
love-tokens of incautious humanity, the little animal at cnce 
set about to put things in order. He began by whisking out 
an immense quantity of dead leaves, disturbed a family of trec- 
spiders, dissipated a drove of patient aphides browsing in the 
bark, as well as their attendant dairymen, the ants, and other- 
wise ruled it with the high hand of dispossession and a con- 
temptuous opinion of the previous incumbent=. It must not be 
supposed, however, that his proceedings were altogether free 
from contemporaneous criticism; a venerable crow sitting on 
a branch above him displayed great interest in his occupation, 
and hopping down a few moments afterwards, disposed of some 
worm-eaten nuts, a few larvew, and an insect or two, with 
languid dignity and without prejudice. Certain incumbrances, 
however, still resisted the squirrel’s general eviction ; among 
them a folded square of paper with sharply defined edges, that 
declined investigation, and, owing toa nauscous smell of tobacco, 
escaped nibbling as it had apparently escaped insect ravages. 
This, owing to its sharp angles, which persisted in catching in 
the soft decaying wood in his whirlwind of house cleaning, he 
allowed to remain. Having thus, in a general way, prepared 
for the coming winter, the self-satisfied little rodent dismissed 
the subject from his active mind. 

His rage and indignation a few days later may be readily 
conceived, when he found, on returning to his new-made home, 
another square of paper, folded like the first, but much fresher 
and whiter, lying within the cavity, on top of some moss 
which had evidently been placed there for the purpose. This 
he felt was really more than he could bear, but as it was 
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smaller, with a few energetic kicks and whisks of his tail he pieces of metal or grains of gravel. It was within Don Caesar's 


managed to finally dislodge it through the opening, where it 
fell ignominiously to the earth. The cager eyes of the ever- 
attendant crow, however, instantly detected it; he flew to 
the ground, and, turning it over, examined it gravely. It 
was certainly not edible, but it was exceedingly rare, and, as 
an old collector of curios, he felt he could not pass it by. He 
lifted it in his beak, and, with a desperate struggle against the 
superincumbent weight, regained the branch with his prize. 
Here, by one of those delicious vagarics of animal nature, he 
apparently at onee discharged his mind of the whole affair, 
became utterly oblivious of it, allowed it to drop without the 
least concern, and eventually flew away with an abstracted 
air, as if he had been another bird ent.rely. The paper got 
into a manzanita bush, where it remained suspended until 
the evening, when, being dislodged by a passing wild cat on 
its way to Mulrady’s henroost, gave that delicately sensitive 
maraudcr such a turn that she fled into the adjacent county. 

But the troubles of the squirrel were not yet over. On the 
following day the young man who had accompanied the 
young woman returned to the trunk, and the squirrel had 
barely time to make his escape before the impatient visitor 
approached the opening of the cavity, peered into it, and even 
passed his hand through its recesses. The delight visible upon 
his anxious and serious face at the disappearance of the letter, 
and the apparent proof that it had been called for, showed 
him to have been its original depositor; and probably 
awakened a remorseful recollection in the dark bosom of the 
omnipresent crow, who uttered a conscious-stricken croak 
from the bough above him. But the young man quickly 
disappeared again, and the squirrel was cnce more left in 
undisputed possession. 

A weck passed. A weary, anxious interval to Don Cresar, 
who had neither seen nor heard from Mamie since their last 
meeting. Too conscious of his own self-respect to call at the 
house after the equivocal conduct of Mrs. Mulrady, and too 
proud to haunt the lanes and approaches in the hope of 
meeting her daughter, like an ordinary lover, he hid his 
gloomy thoughts in the monastic shadows of the courtyard 
at Los Gatos, or found relief in furious riding at night and 
early morning on the highway. Once or twice the up-stage 
had been overtaken and passed by a rushing figure as 
shadowy as a phantom horseman, with only the star-like pont 
of a cigarette to indicate its humanity. It was in one of these 
fierce recreations that he was obliged to stop in early morning 
at the blacksmith’s shop at Rough-and-Ready, to have a 
looscned horseshoe replaced, and while waiting, picked up a 
newspaper. Don Cwsar seldom read the papers, but noticing 
that this was the Record, he glanced atitscolumns. <A familiar 
name suddenly flashed out of the dark type like a spark from 
the anvil. With a brain and heait that seemed to be beating 
in unison with the blacksmith’s sledge, he read as follows : 

‘*Qur distinguished fellow-townsmen, Alvin Mulrady, 
Esq., left town, day before yesterday to attend an important 
mecting of directors of the Red Dog Ditch Company, in San 
Francisco. Society will regret to hear that Mrs. Mulrady 
and her beautiful and accomplished daughter, who were 
expecting to depart for Europe at the end of the month 
anticipated the event nearly a fortnight, by taking this 
opportunity of accompanying Mr. Mulrady as far as San 
Francisco, on their way to the East. Mrs. and Miss Mulrady 
intend to visit London, Paris, and Berlin, and will be absent 
three years. It is possible that Mr. Mulrady may join them 
later at one or other of those capitals. Considerable disap- 
pointment is felt that a more extended leave-taking was not 
possible, and that, under the circumstances, no opportunity 
was offered for a ‘send off’ suitable to the condition of the 
parties, and the estecm in which they are held in Rough-and- 
Ready.”’ 

The paper dropped from his hands. Gone! and without a 
word! No, that was impossible! There must be some mis- 
take; she hacl written; the letter had miscarried ; she must 
have sent word to Los Gatos, and the stupid messenger had 
blundered ; she had probably appointed another meeting, or 
expected him to follow to San Francisco. ‘The day before 
yesterday !’’ It was the morning’s paper—she had been gone 
scarcely two days—it was not too late yet to receive a delayed 
message by post, by some forgetful hand—by—ah - the tree ! 

Of course it was in the tree, and he had not been there for 
aweek! Why had he not thought of it before? The fault 
was his, not hers. Perhaps she had gone away, believing him 
faithless, or a country boor. 

‘‘In the name of the Devil, will you keep me here till 
eternity !”’ 

The blacksmith stared at him. Don Cesar suddenly 
remembered that he was speaking, as he was thinking—in 
Spanish. 

‘Ten dollars, my friend, if you have done in five minutes !”’ 

The man laughed. ‘ That’s good enough American,”’ 
he said, beginning to quicken his efforts. Don Cesar again 
took up the paper. ‘There was another paragraph that -ecalled 
his last interview with Mamie :-— 

‘* Mr. Harry Slinn, jun., the editor of this paper, has just 
moved into the pioncer house formerly occupied by Alvin 
Mulrady, Esq., which has already become historic in the 
annals of the county. Mr. Slinn brings with him his father— 
H. J. Slinn, Esq.—and his two sisters. Mr. Slinn, sen., who 
has been suffering for many years from complete paralysis, we 
understand is slowly improving; and it is by the advice of his 
physicians that he has chosen the invigorating air of the foot- 
hills as a change to the debilitating heat of Sacramento.” 

The affair had been quickly settled, certainly, reflected Don 
Cesar, with a slight chill of jealousy, as he thought of 
Mamie’s interest in the young editor. But the next moment 
he dismissed it from his mind ; all except a dull consciousness 
that, if she really loved him—Don Ca#sar—as he loved her, she 
could not have assisted in throwing into his society the two 
young sisters of the editor, whom she expected might be so 
attractive. 

Within the five minutes the horse was ready, and Don 
Cesar in the saddle again. In less than half an hour he was 
at the wayside boulder. Here he picketed his horse, and took 
the narrow foot-trail through the hollow. It did not take him 
long to reach their old trysting-place. With a beating heart 
he approached the decaying trunk and looked into the cavity. 
There was no letter there ! 

A few blackened nuts and some of the dry moss he had put 
there were lying on the ground at its roots. He could not 
remember whether they were there when he lad last visited 
the spot. He began to grope in the cavity with both hands. 
His fingers struck against the sharp angles of a flat paper 
packet: a thrill of joy ran through them and stopped his 
beating heart ;~he drew out the hidden object, and was chilled 
with disappointment. 

It was an ordinary-sized envelope of yellowish-brown 
paper, bearing, besides the usual Government stamp, the 
official legend of an express company, and showing its age as 
much by this record of a now obsolete carrying service as by 
the discolouration of time and atmosphere. Its weight, which 
was heavier than that of an ordinary letter of the same size and 
thickness, was evidently due to some loose inclosures, that 
slightly rustled and could be felt by the fingers, like minute 


experience that gold specimens were often sent in that manner. 
It was in a state of singular preservation, except the address, 
which being written in pencil was scarcely discernible, and 
even when deciphered appeared to be incoherent and unfinished. 
The unknown correspondent had written ‘dear Mary” and 
then “ Mrs. Mary Slinn ’’—with an unintelligible scrawl follow- 
ing for the direction. If Don Ca#rar’s mind had not been lately 
preoccupied with the name of the editor, he would hardly have 
guessed the superscription. 

In his cruel disappointme»t 2nd fully aroused indignation, 
he at once began to suspect a connection of circumstances 
which at any other moment he would have thought purely 
accidental, or perhaps not have considered at all. The cavity in 
the tree had evidently been used as a secret receptacle for 
letters before; did Mamie know it at the time; and how did 
she know it? The apparent age of the letter made it pre- 
posterous to suppose that it pointed to any secret corre- 
spondence of licrs with young Mr. Slinn; and the address was 
not in her handwriting. Was there any secret previous inti- 
macy between the families ¥ There was but one way in which 
he could connect this letter with Mamie’s faithlessness. It was 
an infamous, a grotesquely horrible idea, a thought which 
sprang as much from his inexperience of the world and his 
habitual suspiciousness of all humour as anything else! It was 
that the letter was a brutal joke of Slinn’s—a joke perhaps 
concocted by Mamie and himself—a parting insult that should 
at the last woment proclaim their treachery and his own 
credulity. Doubtless, it contained a declaration of their 
shame, and the reason why she had fled from him without a 
word of explanation. And the inclosure, of course, was some 
significant and degrading illustration. Those Americans were 
full of those low conceits : it was their national vulgarity. 

He held the letter in his angry hand. He could break it 
open if he wished, and satisfy himself; but it was not 
addressed to Aim, and the instinct of honour, strong even in 
his rage, was the instinct of an adversary as well. No; Slinn 
should opcn the letter before him. Slinn should explain 
everything, and answer for it. If it was nothing—a mere 
accident 
perhaps even news of Mamie. But he would arraign Slinn, 
and at once. He put the letter in his pocket, quickly retraced 
his steps to his horse, and, putting spurs to the animal, followed 
the high road to the gate of Mulrady’s pioneer cabin. 

He remembered it well enough. Toa cultivated taste, it 
Was superior to the more pretentious ‘new house.’? During 
the first year of Mulrady’s tenancy, the plain square log-cabin 
had received those additions and attractions which only a 
tenant can conceive and actual experience suggest ; and in this 
way, the hideous right angles were broken with sheds, ‘‘ lean- 
to”’ extensions, until a certain picturesqueness was given to 
the irregularity of outline, and a home-like security and com- 
panionship to the congregated buildings. It typified the 
former life of the great capitalist, as the tall new house illus- 
trated the loneliness and isolation that wealth had given him. 
But the real points of vantage were the years of cultivation 
and habitation that had warmed and enriched the soil, and 
evoked the climbing vines and roses that already hid its 
unpainted boards, rounded its hard outlines, and gave pro- 
jection and shadow from the pitiless glare of a summer’s long 
sun, or broke the steady beating of the winter rains. It was 
true that pea and bean poles surrounded it on one side, and 
the only access to the house was through the cabbage rows 
that once were the pride and sustenance of the Mulradys. It 
was this fact, more than any other, that had impelled Mrs. 
Mulrady to abandon its site; she did not like to read the 
history of their humble origin reflected in the faces of their 
visitors as they entered. 

Don Cesar tied his horse to the fence, and hurriedly 
approached the house. ‘The door, however, hospitably opened 
when he was a few paces from it, and when he reached the 
threshold he found himself unexpectedly in the presence of 
two pretty girls. They were evidently Slinn’s sisters, whom 
he had neither thought of nor included in the meeting he had 
prepared. In spite of his preoccupation, he felt himself 
suddenly embarrassed, not only by the actual distinction of 
their beauty, but by a kind of likeness that they seemed to 
bear to Mamie. 

‘“We saw you coming, 

“You are Don Cesar Alvarado. 
you.”’ 
The words recalled Don Cesar to himself and a sense of 
courtesy. He was not here to quarrel with these fair strangers 
at their first meeting; he must seek Slinn elsewhere, and at 
another time. The frankness of his reception, and the allusion 
to their brother, made it appear impossible that they should 
be either a party to his disappointment, or even aware of it. 
His excitement melted away before a certain lazy ease, which 
the consciousness of their beauty seemed to give them. He 
was able to put a few courteous inquiries, and, thanks to the 
paragraph in the Record, to congratulate them upon their 
father’s improvement. 

‘Oh, pa is a great deal better in his health, and has picked 
up even in the last few days, so that he is able to walk round 
with crutches,’’ said the elder sister. ‘* The air here seems to 
invigorate him wonderfully.’ 

** And you know, Esther,’’ said the younger, ‘‘I think he 
begins to take more notice of things, especially when he is out 
of doors. He looks around on the scenery, and his eye 
brightens, as if he knew all about it; and sometimes he knits 
his brows, and looks down so, a3 if he was trying to 
remember.’’ 

‘You know, I suppose,’’ explained Esther, ‘that since 
his seizure his memory has been a blank—that is, three or four 
years of his life seemed to have been dropped out of his 
recollection.’’ 

“It might be a mercy sometimes, Sefora,’’ said Don 
Cesar, with a grave sigh, as he looked at the delicate features 
before him, which recalled the face of the absent Mamie. 

“That ’s not very complimentary,’’ said the younger girl, 
laughingly ; ‘‘for pa didn’t recognise us, and only remem- 
bered us as little girls.” 

‘‘Vashti!’’ interrupted Esther, rebukingly ; then, turning 
to Don Cesar, she added, ‘‘my sister, Vashti, means that 
father remembers more what happened before he came to 
California, when we were quite young, than he does of the 
interval that elapsed. Dr. Duchesne says it’s a singular case. 
IIe thinks that, with his present progress, he will recover the 
perfect use of his limbs ; though his memory may never come 
back again.’’ 

‘*Unless—— You forget what the doctor told us this 
morning,’’ interrupted Vashti again, briskly. 

‘*T was going to say it,’ said Esther, a little curtly. “ Uniss 
he has another stroke. Then he will either die or recover his 
mind entirely.” 

Don Cesar glanced at the bright faces, a trifle heightened 
in colour by their eager recital and the slight rivalry of 
narration, and looked grave. He was a little shocked at a 
certain lack of sympathy and tenderness towards their un- 
happy parent. ‘They seemed to him, not only to have caught 
that dry, curious toleration of helplessness which characterises 
even relationship in its attendance upon chronic suffering and 


it would lead to some general explanation, and 


” said the elder, unaffectedly. 
My brother has spoken of 


weakness, but to have acquired an unconscious habit of turm- 
ing it to account. In his present sensitive condition, he even 
fancied that they flirted mildly over their parent's infirmity. 

‘*My brother Harry has gone to Red Dog,’’ continued 
Esther; ‘‘he’ll be right sorry to have missed you; Mrs. 
Mulrady spoke to him about you ; you seem to have been great 
friinds. J s’pose you knew her daughter, Mamie; I hear she 
is very pretty.’’ 

Although Don Cesar was now satisfied that the Slinns 
knew nothing of Mamie’s singular behaviour to him, he felt 
embarrassed by this conversation. ‘‘ Miss Mulrady is very 
pretty,’’ he said, with grave courtesy; ‘it is a custom of her 
race. She left suddenly,’’ he added, with affected calmness. 

-*T reckon she did calculate tostay here longer-—so her mother 
said ; but the whole th’ng was settled a weck ago. I know my 
brother was quite surprised to hear from Mr. Mulrady that if 
we were going to decide about this house we must do it at 
cence; he had an idea himself of moving out of the big one 
into this when they left.”’ 

‘“*Mamie Mulrady hadn’t much to keep her here, con- 
siderin’ the money and the good looks she has, I reckon,”’ said 
Vashti. ‘‘She isn’t the sort of girl to throw herself away in 
the wilderness, when she can pick and choose elsewhere. 1 
only wonder she ever come back from Sacramento. They 
talk about papa Mulrady having business at San Francisco, and 
that hurrying them off! Depend upon it that ‘ business’ 
was Mamie herself. Her wish is gospel to them. If she’d 
wanted to stay and have a farewell party, old Mulrady’s 
business would have been nowhere.”’ 

‘** Aint you a little rough on Mamie,”’ said Esther, who had 
been quietly watching the young man’s face with her large, 
languid eyes, ‘considering that we don’t know her, and 
haven’t even the right of friends to criticise ?”’ 

‘*T don’t call it rough,’’ returned Vashti, frankly, ‘‘ for I’d 
co the same if I were in her shoes—and they ’re four-and-a- 
halves, for Marry told me so. Give me her money and her 
looks, and you wouldn’t catch me hanging round these 
diggings— goin’ to choir meetings Saturdays, church Sundays, 
and buggy-riding once a month—for society! No—Mamie'’s 
head was level— you bet !”’ 

Don Cesar rose hurriedly. They would present his com- 
pliments to their father, and he would endeavour to find their 
brother at Red Dog. He, alas! had neither father, mother, 
nor sister, but if they would receive his aunt, the Dofia Inez 
Sepulvida, the next Sunday, when she came from mass, 
she should be honoured and he would be delightcd. — It 
required all his self-possession to deliver himsclf of this formal 
courtesy before he could take his leave, and on the back of his 
mustang give way to the rage, disgust, and hatred of every- 
thing connected with Mamie that filled his heart. Conscious 
of his disturbance, but not entirely appreciating their own 
share in it, the two girls somewhat wickedly prolonged the 
interview by following him into the garden. 

“Well, if you wwst leave now,’’ said Esther, at last, 
languidly, ‘‘it aint much out of your way to go down through 
the garden and take a look at pa as you go. He's semewhcre 
down there, near the woods, and we don’t like to leave him 
alone too long. You might pass the time of day with him: 
see if he’s right side up. Vashti and I have got a heap ot 
things to fix here yet; but if anything’s wrong with him, you 
can callus. So-long.’’ 

Don Cesar was about to exeuse himself huniedly ; but that 
sudden and acute perception of all kindred sorrow, which 
belongs to refined suffering, checked his speech. The loneli- 
ness of the helpless old man in this atmosphere of active and 
youthful selfishness touched him. He bowed assent, and turned 
aside into one of the long perspectives of bean-pcles. The 
girls watched him until out of sight. 

‘© Well,” said Vashti, ‘‘don’t tell me. But if there wasn't 
something between him and that Mamie Mulrady, I don't 
know a jilted man when I sce him.”’ 

‘*Well, you needn’t have let him see that you knew it, so 
that any civility of ours would look as if we were ready to take 
up with her leavings,’’ responded Esther, astutely, as the girls 
re-entered the house. 

Meantime, the unconscious object of their criticism walked 
sadly down the old market-garden whose rude outliires and 
homely details he once clothed with the poetry of a sensitive 
man’s first love. Well, it was a common cabbage-field and 
potato patch after all. In his disgust he felt conscious of even 
the loss of that sense of patronage and superiority which had 
invested his affection for a girl of meaner condition. His self- 
respect was humiliated with his love. The soil and dirt of 
those wretched cabbages had clung to him, but not to her. It 
was she who had gone higher; it was he who was left in the 
vulgar ruins of his misplaced passion. 

He reached the bottom of the garden without observing 
any sign of the lonely invalid. He looked up and down the 
cabbage rows, and through the long perspective of pea-vines, 
without result. There was a newer trail leading from a gap 
in the pines to the wooded hollow which undoubtedly inter- 
sected the little path that he and Mamie had once tollowed 
from the high road. If the old man had taken this trail he 
had possibly overtasked his strength, and there was the moré 
reason why he should continue his search, and render any 
assistance if required. ‘There was another idea that occurred 
to him, which eventually decided him to goon. It was that 
both these trails led to the decayed sycamore stump, and that 
the older Slinn might have something to do with the mysterious 
letter. Quickening his steps through the field, he cntered the 
hollow, and reachcd the intersecting trail as he expected. 'T 
the right it lost 1tself in the dense woods in the direction of 
the ominous stump; to the left it descended in nearly a 
straight line to the highway, now plainly visible, as was 
equally the boulder on which he had last discovered Mami 
sitting with young Slinn. If he was not mistaken, there was 
a figure sitting there now ; it was surelya man. And by that 
half-bowed, helpless attitude, the object of his search ! 

It did not take him long to descend the track to the high- 
way and approach the stranger. He was seated with his hands 
upon his knees, gazing in a vague, absorbed fashion upon the 
hillside, now crowned with the engine-house and chimney that 
marked the site of Mulrady’s shatt. He started slightly, and 
looked up, as Don Cresar paused before him. The young man 
was surprised to see that the unfortunate man was not as old as 
he had expected, and that his expression was one of quiet and 
beatified contentment. 

** Your daughters told me you were here,”’ said Don Cesar, 
with gentle respect. ‘* I am Cesar Alvarado, your not very 
far neighbour; very happy to pay his respects to you as he 
has to them.’’ 

‘*My daughters?” 
nice little girls. And my boy Harry. 
Fine little fellow, Harry.’’ 

‘**T am glad to hear that you are bettcr,’’ said Don Cesar, 
hastily, ‘‘and that the air of our country does you no harm. 
God benefit you, Sefor,’? he added, with a profoundly 
reverential gesture, dropping unconsciously into the religious 
habit of his youth. ‘* May He protect you, and bring you back 
to health and happiness !”’ 

‘* Happiness ¥"? said Slinn, amazedly. ‘* [am happy—very 
happy! I have everything I want: good air, good food, good 


said the old man, vaguely. ‘Oh, yes ! 
Did you sec Harry 
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And Turkey shall furnish a good Christmas tab 
While England in Egypt presides at the feast. 
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She looks, and longs to hear a voice 
Come floating through the distant air, 
Whose tones shall make her heart rejoice, 


Whose words will melt the shades of care, 



































































































clothes, pretty little children, kind friends” - He smiled 
benignantly at Don Cesar. ‘* Gol is very good to me!” 

Indeed, he seemed very happy ; and his face, albeit crowned 
with white hair, unmarked by care and any disturbing 
impression, had so much of satistied youth in it that the grave 
features of his questioner made him appear the elder. Never- 
theless, Don Cesar noticed that bis eyes, when withdrawn from 
him, sought the hillside with the same visionary abstraction. 

‘Tt is a fine view, Seior Esslinn,”’ said Don Cesar. 

“Tt is a beautiful view, Sir,’’ said Slinn, tuning his happy 
eyes upon him for a moment, only to rest them again on the 
green slope opposite 

‘*Beyond that hill which you are looking at—not far, 
Senor Esslinn —T live. You shall come and see me there-—you 
and your family.’’ 

‘** You—you—live there °’’ stammered the invalid, with a 
troubled impression— the first and only change to the complete 
happiness that had hitherto suffused his face. ‘* You—and 
your name is—is Ma’’—— 


** Alvarado,”’ said Don Cesar, gently. ‘‘ Caesar Alvarado.”’ 


‘““You said Masters,’ said the old man, with sudden 
querulousness. 

**No, good friend. I said Alvarado,’’ returned Don Cesar, 
gravely. 


‘*Tf you didn’t say Masters, how could J say it? I don’t 
know any Masters.”’ 

Don Cesar was silent. In another moment, the happy 
tranquillity returned to Slinn’s face ; and Don Cesar continued. 

** It is not a long walk over the hill, though it is far by the 
road. When you are better, you shall try it. Yonder little 
trail leads to the top of the hill, and then ”’ 

He stopped, for the invalid’s face had again assumed its 
troubled expression. Partly to change his thoughts, and 
partly for some inexplicabie idea that had suddenly seized 
him, Don Cesar continued, 

‘There is a strange old stump near the trail, and in it a 
hole. In the hole I found this letter.’ He stopped again— 
this time in alarm. Slinn had staggered to his feet with ashen 
and distorted features, and was glancing at the letter which 
Don Cesar had drawn from his pocket. The muscles of 
his throat swelled as if he was swallowing; his lips moved, 
but no sound issued from them. 





At last, with a convulsive 
effort, he regained a disjointed speech, in a voice scarcely 
audible. 

‘**My letter! my letter! 
my fortune—all mine! In the tunnel 
it—stole my fortune! Stole it all! 

He seized the letter from Don Cesar with trembling hands, 
and tore it open forcibly: a few dull yellow grains fell from 
it heavily, like shot, to the ground. 

See, it’s true! My letter! My gold! My strike! 
my—my God!” : Ze 

A tremor passed over his face. The hand that held the letter 

suddenly dropped sheer and heavy as the gold had fallen. The 
whole side of his face and body nearest Don Cesar seemed to 
drop and sink into itself as suddenly. At the same moment, 
and without a word, he slipped through Don Cesar’s out- 
stretched hands to the ground. Don Cesar bent quickly over 
him, but not longer than to satisfy himself that he lived and 
breathed, although helpless. He then caught up the fallen 
letter, and, glancing over it with flashing eyes, thrust it and 
the few specimens in his pocket. He then sprang to his feet, 
so transformed with energy and intelligence that he seemed to 
have added the lost vitality of the man before him to his own. 
He glanced quickly up and down the highway. Every moment 
to him was precious now; but he could not leave the stricken 
man in the dust of the road: nor could he carry him to the 
house; nor, having alarmed his daughters, could he abandon 
his helplessness to their feeble arms. He remembered that his 
horse was still tied to the garden fence. He would fetch it, 
and carry the unfortunate man across the saddle to the gate. 
He lifted him with difficulty to the boulder, and ran rapidly 
up the road in the direction of his tethered steed. He had not 
proceeded far when he heard the noise of wheels behind him. 
It was the up stage coming furiously along. He would have 
called to the driver for assistance, but even through that fast 
sweeping cloud of dust and motion he could see that the man 
was utterly oblivious of anything but the speed of his rushing 
chariot, and had even risen in his box to lash the infuriated 
and frightened animals forward. 

An hour later, when the coach drew up at the Red Dog 
Hotel, the driver descended from the box, white, but taciturn. 
When he had swallowed a glass of whisky at a single gulp, he 


It’s 
stole 


It’s mine! Give it me! 
-hill! Masters 


See, see! 


My-- 
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turned to the astonished express agent, who had followed 
him in: 

‘*One of two things, Jim, hez got to happen,’’ he said, 
huskily. ‘‘ Either that there rock hez got to get off the road, 
or J have. I’ve seed him on it agin! ”’ 


CHAPTER IV. 
No further particulars of the invalid’s second attack were 
known than those furnished by Don Caesar's brief statement, 
that he had found him lying insensible on the boulder. This 
seemed perfectly consistent with the theory of Dr. Duchesne, 
and as the young Spaniard left Los Gatos the next day, 
he escaped not only the active reporter of the Record, but 
the perusal of a grateful paragraph in the next day’s paper 
recording his prompt kindness and courtesy. Dr. Duchesne’s 
prognosis, however, seemed at fault; the elder Slinn did not 
succumb to this second stroke, nor did he recover his reason. 
He apparently only relapsed into his former physical weak- 
ness, losing the little ground he had gained during the last 
month, and exhibiting no change in his mental condition, 
unless the fact that he remembered nothing of his seizure, and 
the presence of Don Cesar, could be considered as favourable. 
Dr. Duchesne’s gravity seemed to give that significance to this 
symptom, and his cross-questioning of the patient was charac- 
terised by more than his usual curtness. 

‘* You are sure you don’t remember walking in the garden 
before you were ill?’’ he said. ‘‘ Come, think again. You 
must remember that.’’ The old man’s eyes wandered rest- 
lessly around the room, but he answered by a negative shake 
of his head. ‘‘And you don’t remember sitting down on a 
stone by the road ?”’ 

The old man kept his eyes resolutely fixed on the bed-clothes 
before him. ‘‘No!” he said, with a certain sharp decision 
that was new to him. 

The Doctor’s eye brightened. 
don’t.’’ 

On his way out he took the eldest Miss Slinn aside. ‘‘ He'll 
do,’’ he said, grimly: ‘* he’s beginning to lie.’’ 

‘* Why, he only said he didn’t remember,’’ responded Esther. 

‘*That was because he didn’t want to remember,”’ said the 
Doctor, authoritatively. ‘‘The brain is acting on some im- 
pression that is either painful and unpleasant, or so vague that 
he can’t formulate it ; he is concious of it, an won’t attempt 
it yet. It’s a heap better than his old self-satisfied in- 
coherency.”’ 

A few days later, when the fact of Slinn’s identification 
with the paralytic of three years ago by the stage-driver became 
generally known, the Doctor came in quite jubilant. 

‘*It’sall plain now,”’ he said, decidedly. ‘* Thatsecondstroke 
was caused by thenervous shock of his coming suddenly upon the 
very spot where he had the first one. It proved that his brain 
still retained old impressions, but as this first act of his memory 
was a painful one, the strain was too great. It was mighty 
unlucky ; but it was a good sign.’’ 

‘*And you think, then ’’——— hesitated Harry Slinn. 

“‘T think,’’ said Dr. Duchesne, ‘‘ that this activity still 
exists, and the proof of it, as I said before, is that he is 
trying now to forget it, and avoid thinking of it. You will 
find that he will fight shy of any allusion to it, and will be 
cunning enough to dodge it every time.”’ 

He certainly did. Whether the doctor’s hypothesis was 
fairly based or not, it was a fact that, when he was first taken 
out to drive with his watchful physician, he apparently took 
10 notice of the boulder—which still remained on the roadside, 
thanks to the later practical explanation of the stage-driver’s 
vision—and curtly refused to talk about it. But, more sig- 
nificant to Duchesne, and perhaps more perplexing, was a 
certain morose abstraction, which took the place of his former 
vacnity of contentment, and an intolerance of his attendants, 
which supplanted his old habitual trustfulness to their care, 
that had been varied only by the occasional querulousness of 
an invalid. His daughters sometimes found him regarding 
them with an attention little short of suspicio1, and even his 
son detected a half-suppressed aversion in his interviews 
with him. 

Referring this among themselves'to his unfortunate malady, 
his children, perhaps, justified this estrangement by paying 
very little attention to it. They were more pleasantly occupied. 
The two girls succeeded to the position held by Mamie Mulrady 
in the society of the neighbourhood, and divided the attentions 
of Rough-and-Ready. The young editor of the Record had 
really achieved, through his supposed intimacy with the 


** All right, old man ; then 


The 
disappearance of Don Cesar was regarded as a virtual abandon - 
ment of the field to his rival: and the general opinion was that 
he was engaged to the millionaire’s daughter on a certain 
probation of work and influence in his prospective father-in- 


Mulradys, the good fortune he had jestingly prophesied. 


law’s interests. He became successful in one or two specu- 
lations, the magic of the lucky Mulrady’s name befriending 
him. Inthe superstition of the mining community, much of 
this luck was due to his having secured the old cabin. 

‘*To think,’’ remarked one of the augurs of Red Dog— 
French Pete, a polyglot jester, ‘ that, while every d——d fool 
went to taking up claims where the gold had already been 
found, no one thought of stepping into the old man’s old chow 
in the cabbage-garden !’’ Any doubt, however, of the alliance 
of the families was dissipated by the intimacy that sprang up 
between the elder Slinn and the millionaire, after the latter's 
return from San Francisco. 

It began in a strange kind of pity for the physical weakness 
of the man, which enlisted the sympathies of Mulrady, whose 
great strength had never been deteriorated by the luxuries of 
wealth, and who was still able to set his workmen an example 
of hard labour; it was sustained by a singular and super- 
stitious reverence for his mental condition, which, to the 
paternal Mulrady, seemed to possess that spiritual quality 
with which popular ignorance invests demented people. 

‘*Then you mean tosay that during these three years the vein 
0’ your mind, so to speak, was a lost lead, and sorter dropped 
out o’ sight or follerin’,’? queried Mulrady, with infinite 
seriousness. 

“*Yes,’’? returned Slinn, with less impatience than 
usually showed to questions. 

‘* And durin’ that time, when you was dried up and waitin’ 
for rain, I reckon you kinder had visions? ’”’ 

A cloud passed over Slinn’s face. 

‘* Of course, of course! ’’ said Mulrady, a little frightened 
at his tenacity in questioning the oracle. ‘‘ Nat’rally, this was 
private, and not to be talked about. I meant, you had plenty 
of room for *em without crowdin’ ; you kin tell me some day 
when you’re better, and kin sorter select what’s points and 
what aint.”’ 

‘*Perhaps I may some day,’’ 
glancing in the direction of his 
‘*when we ’re alone.”’ 

When his physical strength had improved, and his left 
arm and side had regained a feeble but slowly gathering 
vitality, Alvin Mulrady one day surprised the family by 
bringing the convalescent a pile of letters and accounts, and 
spreading them on a board before Slinn’s invalid chair, with 
the suggestion that he should look over, arrange, and docket 
them. The idea seemed preposterous, until it was found that 
the old man was actually able to perform this service, and 
exhibited a degree of intellectual activity and capacity for this 
kind of work that was unsuspected. Dr. Duchesne was dc- 
lighted, and divided with admiration between his patient's 
progress and the millionaire’s sagacity. ‘‘And there are 
envious people,’’ said the enthusiastic doctor, ‘‘ who believe 
that a man like him, who could conceive of such a plan for 
occupying a weak intellect without taxing its memory or 
judgment, is merely a lucky fool! Look here. Maybe it 
didn’t require much brains to stumble on a gold mine, and it 
is a gift of Providence. But, in my experience, Providence 
don’t go round buyin’ up d——d fools, or investin’ in dead 
beats.”’ 

When Mr. Slinn, finally, with the aid of crutches, was able 
to hobble every day to the imposing counting-house and office 
of Mr. Mulrady, which now occupied the lower part of the 
new house, and contained some of its gorgeous furniture, he 
was installed at a rosewood desk behind Mr. Mulrady’s chair, 
as his confidential clerk and private secretary. ‘The astonish- 
ment of Red Dog and Rough-and- Ready at this singular inno- 
vation knew no bounces; but the boldness and novelty of the 
idea carried everything before it. Judge Butts, the oracle of 

tough-and-Ready, delivered its decision. ‘‘ He’s got a man 
who ’s physically incapable of running off with his money, 
and has no memory to run off with his ideas. How could he 
do better?’’? Even his own son, Harry, coming upon his father 
thus installed, was for a moment struck with a certain filial 
respect, and for a day or two patronised him. 

In this capacity Slinn became the confident not only of 
Mulrady’s business secrets, but of his domestic affairs. He 
knew that young Mulrady, from a freckle-faced slow country 
boy, had developed into a freckle-faced fast city man, with 

(Continued on page 14. 
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Although divided we may be ; Then cheer up, friend—let fortune frown— 
By caste and colour, rank and station, A MAN AND A_ BROTHER. We ‘Il show the world we laugh at sorrow— 
We're brothers in adversity, DRAWN BY R. C, WOODVILLE. We'll rise again, though now we’re down, 
And equals in this situation, And both be better men to-morrow. 
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Jack Hardy and his new-made bride But, nothing daunted, Mister Jack 

Were posting homeward, side by side, : Was on the robber in a crack ; 

Quite close, by reason of the cold, THE BITER BIT; OR, THE HIGHWAYMAN’S COLLAPSE. Unhorsed him, clutched him by the throat. 
When suddenly a voice cried “Hold!” DRAWN BY F. BARNARD. Till Turpin could not squeak a note. 

A pistol the postilion scared ; May every biter thus be bit! 

The horses madly plunged and reare., And served with his own sauce, as fit ! 
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coarse habits of drink and gambling. It was through the old 
man’s hands that extravagant bills and shameful claims passed 
on their way to be cashed by Mulrady; it was he that at last 
laid before the father one day his signature perfectly forged by 
the son. 

‘* Your eyes are not ez good ez mine you know, S.inn,’’ said 
Mulrady, gravely. ‘‘ It’s all right. I sometimes make my y’s 
like that. I’d clean forgot to cash that cheque. You must not 
think you ’ve got the monopoly of disremembering,’’ he added, 
with a faint laugh. 

Equally through Slinn’s hands passed the record of the 
lavish expenditure of Mrs. Mulrady and the fair Mamie, as 
well as the chronicle of their movements and fashionable 
triumphs. As Mulrady had already noticed that Slinn had no 
confidence with his own family, he didn’t try to withhold from 


satisfy his innocent vanity as father and husband, and perhaps 
dissipate some doubts that were haunting him. 

Twelve hundred dollars looks to be a good figger for a 
dress, aint it? But Malviny knows, I reckon, what ought to 
be worn at the Tooilleries, and she don’t want our Mamie to 
take a back seat before them furrin’ Princesses and Gran’ 
Dukes. It’s aslap-up affair, I kalkilate. Let’s see. I dis- 
remember whether it’s an Emperor or a King that’s rulin’ over 
thar now. It must be suthin’ first class and A 1, for Malviny 
aint the woman to throw away twelve hundred dollars on any 
of them small-potato despots! She says Mam.e speaks Frenc’ 
already like them French Petes. I don’t quite make out what 
she means here. She met Don Cvsar in Paris, and she says, 
‘I think Mamie is nearly off with Don Cxsar, who has fol- 
lowed her here. I don’t care about her dropping him too 
I think the man 





was the old woman who fought shy, thinkin’ Mamie would do 
better. Now, I am agreeable that my gal should marry 
anyone she likes, whether it’s a Dook or a poor man, as 
long as he’s on the square. I was ready to take Don Cvesar ; 
but now things seem to have shifted round. As to Don 
Ceesar’s being a dangerous enemy if Mamie won’t have him, 
that’s a little too high and mighty for me, and I wonder 
the old woman don’t make him clinb down. What do you 
think ?”’ 

‘Who is Don Cesar? ’’ asked Slinn. = 

“The man what picked you up that day. I mean, 
tinued Mulrady, seeing the marks of evident ignorance on the 
old man’s face. ‘‘I mean a sort of grave, genteel chap, suthin’ 
between a parson and a circus-rider. You might have seen 
him round the house talkin’ to your gals.’’ R 

But Slinn’s entire forgetfulness of Don Ceesar was evidently 


con- 


suddenly ; the reason I’1l tell you hereafter. 
might be a dangerous enemy.’ Now, what do you make of 
this. I allus thought Mamie rather cottoned to him, and it 
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SAFETY LAMP AND OIL COMPANY, LIMITED, 43 and 44, HOLBORN 


DEFRIES’ 


AND WHOLESALE ONLY FROM THE SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


VIADUCT, LONDON, EC. 





J. THEOBALD & CO.’S 
SPECIALTIES. 


UR CELEBRATED BIJOU MAGIC- 

LANTERN AND SLIDES.~—Some people having tried 
in a feeble way 
to imitate these 


( 












sold in such im- 


mense quanti- 
ties for ycars 
past, by copying 
m our description, 
we have this 
season i 


weiven 
quantities 

5 value for money 
as defies all com- 

cture both Lanterns and Slides; other 


yetition ifa 
and therefore 


. We manu 
do neither, 


houses cannot possibly scll so 
cheaply. 

Nothing is so amusing, entertaining, and instructive for the 
long winter evenings as a Magic-Lantern, so long as Lantern 





xd quality, and show well. This we 
Compare our sets with those 


and Slides are of gor 
“uirantee in every set we sell, 
of any other house, 

Our No, 1 Set contains a best quality English-made Magic 
Lantern, fitted with best condensor an d focussing Lens: best 
M ne ral Oil L unp, with rac “kw ork adjustment, glass chimney, 
inetal chimney, brass nozzle, with impro\ ved ventilation to 
lantern ; slide-holder and silvered reflector, and the following 
large assortment of slides 36 comic figures, 3 complete 
nursery tales, comprising 36 pictures (no other he ouse in the 


world gives more than one hursery tale, as these are most 
expensive, costing 23, each), 2 Chinese fireworks slides, 2 
comic moving slides, 2 movable lever slides, 2. moving 


panorama slides, andl revolving slide, man swallowing rats, 
making &1 pictures in all,and c: indidly worth a guinea, The 
complete set, in box, complete, price 10s. 6d. This set shows 
pictures 3ft. in diameter 

No. 2 Set, a similar assortment, but both Lantern and Slides, 
largcr size, 1‘*. 6d., shows 4 ft. diameter. 

No. 2 Set, Int much larger, a very excellent set for a present, 
sp seially reco! nimended, price 21s., shows 5ft 
diameter picture. 

Yo. 4 Set,a very superb set, showing victures 
oft. in diameter, price 333, 

No. > Set, dittd, 7 ft. in diameter, price 50s, 

Spec ally prepared Chemical Oil. howing 
much more brightly and with less smell than 
ordinary oil, 9d., 18. 6d., and 2s. 6d. per bottle. 


[HE KENSINGTON MODEL 
STEAM DANCING ENGINE.—Greatest 


fi.nand excitement ever known. The Nigger 
will dance by steam for_one hour at cach 
operation. Strong metal Boiler, he: ivy brass 
Fly - brass Supp rts and Uprights, 
Tripod Stand, Dancing Platform, Crank Move- 
ments, Brass Man !Tole,and Nigger, complete, 
carr age free, 2a. Od. 


YHRISTMAS-TREE 





ORNA- 







MENTS.—Maegn ificent assortment of Drums, 

il Balls, Keflectors, Candles, Figures, 

‘rnit, Fe ney | Roses &c. Carriage 

% Well assorted 

Gc : aa Coloured 

Papers for decorations, free, 1s, ¢ s, 8d., 5s, Bd. 
Artificial Christmas Trees, 1s, 3d., 3s,, 53, 6d., 


10s, 6d., and 21s, 


YHRISTMAS AND NEW-YEAR’S 

/ CARDS.—The Post value ever offered. 
Fifty good cards, pont eae Is. 1d. Twenty-four 
magnificent gold and coloured Cards, many costing 4d. and 
each, post-free, 28, 2d., really we rth 108. 6d. We guarantee 
» most perfect satis maltion, 


YRAND ILLUSTRATED WINTLR 





XN CATALOGUE.—Over 500 Illustrations, Sixty pages, 
post free, | stamp. Novel tics of every descrip tion, Cc onjuring 
Tricks, Chemicals, Clockwork and_ Chris tmas Toys , Cards 
Games, &ec. Special Illustrated Catalog ue of Magic IL. ‘anterns 


and Slides, 3d. Special Illustrated Catalogue of Model Steam 
Engines and Parts of Engines, 3d. 


’. THEOBALD and COMPANY, 
Wholesale Manufacturers (Established over 50 years), 
6 and 7, Bath-place, Kensington High-street, Kensington, 
LONDON, W. 


_ Rowlands’. 





COD-LIVER 
BYNI 


AA 7 
Perfécted” ws st not 
OIL. 


y concent MALT, forms a valuable adjunct to Cod-Liver Oil, being not only a highly- 
concentrated and’ nutritious Food, but a powerful aid to the digestion of all starchy and 


“Is as nearly tasteless “9 — 
Liver Oil can be.”"—Lance 
“Has almost the delicacy of 
salad oil.” —Brit. Med. Journal. 
“No nauseous eructations 
onion after it is swallowed.” — 
Medical Pre 
Itcanbe horne epi lig rested by 


most cae 3 the only 
“repe:t ; 

Inost 

effic wcious k ind | in use. Tn cap 
{ 


suled Bottles only, at 1 
2s. 6d., 43. 9d., and Ys. 


Sold ky ery where. 


farinaceous matters, rendering them casy of assimilation by the most enfeebled invalid. 


BYNIN, being ny is entirely free from the inconvenient treacle-like consistence of ordin: wy Malt Extract; 
very palatable, and possesses the nutritive and peptic properties of malt in perfection. 


Consimption and Wasting Diseases. In Bottles, at 1s. 9d. each. 


THE 


RUDGE ROYAL CRESCENT 


(Patented). 





it is 


It is a valuable aliment in 


THE 


“BICYCLETTE” 


(Patented 1879). 





RUDGE anpd 


(LIMITED), 


Works : 


COVENTRY, ENGLAND. 


LISTS FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Masasscr Oil) 


known for nearly 100 years as the best c=d safest preserver, restorer and beauti fier} 
of the nates it is warranted free from any lead, mineral or poisonous ingredients, 
will keep fresh and sweet in the hottest climate, and has a most delicate and 
fragrant bo yuqu et of roses it is especially rec ymmended for children as torming, 
the basis of v be sautiful head of hair, and can now be also had in a 


COLOUR, 


reat time and trouble, has been specially prepared fort the use of 
olde n-haired children and also for fair or grey-haired adults. Sizes 3s. 6d. 3 
'8.; 103. 6d., equal to4 sma!l, and 21s, Ask anywhere for ROWL ANDS’ s articles, 





which, after 


beautifics the complexion, 
sunburn, 

air, smooth and 
half bottles at 2s. 3d 


ROWLANDS? 


KALYDOR 


eradicates freckles, 
.and renders the skin soft, 
4s 6d. per bottle: 


redness, etc. 
delicate 








of 20, Hatton Garde: 1, Londva, and avoid imitations under similar wau 


0) 


ROWLANDS’ 


ODONTO 


whitens the teeth, prevents and arrests decay, 
tre ngthe ane fhe sane gua gives 8 | 
ragrance to the brea uy nO outs exes 
BROWLANDS d 


Areas yh 

















TORPID LIVER 


Positively Cured by these Little Pills. 


Carter’s Little Liver Pills are the Star dard Pills of 


the United States. Established 1856. They relieve 
Distress from Dyspe} sia, Indigestion, and Too Hearty 
Eating. A perfect remedy fer Dizzincss, Nausea, 
Drowsiness, Bad Taste in the Mouth, Ceated Tongue, 
Pain in the Side. ete. They regulate the Bowels, 
and Prevent Constipation and Piles. The smallest 
and easiest to take. Only one pilladese, Forty in 
aphial. Purely Vegetable, and do not gripe c rpurge, 
but by their gentle action pleace all who ure them. 
In phials at 1s. 14d. Sold by all Chemists, cr sent 
by post. Illustrated pamphlet free. British Depot: 
46, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 


ROSES 


WELL ROOTED, many shooted, truly named, of 
matured vigorous growth, and of the best kinds. Bus hes, 
83. per doz., 60s. per 100, Standards, 15s. per doz., 105s. 
per 100, Packing and carriage free for cash with order. 
These world-famed Roses cannot fail to give the greatest 
satisfaction. 

DESCRIPTIVE LISTS of above and following free 
on application :—Fruit Trees, Evergrecns, Flowering 
Shrubs (8s. per doz.), Clematis (12s. to 24s, per doz.), 











| 
| 





Roses in Pots (18s. to 36s. per doz.), Herbaceous and 
Alpine Plants (a good selection, 4s. per doz., 25s. per 100), 
Vines (33. 6d, to 10s, 6d.), Stove and Greenhouse Plants, 
Forest Trees, Seeds, Bulbs, &c. 


SEEDS 


VEGETABLE, FLOWER, AND FARM 
of absolutely unsurpassed quality. 
AT MODERATE PRICES. 
Iilustrate1 Lists, containing copious, interesting, and 
reliable information, free, 


RICHARD SMITH and Co., Worcester, 
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(CHAPPELL'S 
M USicaL MAGAZINE, No. 130, 


Containing the follow ing em: _— Music -— 








y TZ Bucalossi. 
BLACK AND TAN POLKA. Geeta Lowthian. 
S FAY; or, RIP “VAN. 
<LE WALTZ.. Charles D’ Albert. 
URE FOLEA . +» Ph. Fahrbach, jun. 
‘EN WALTZ. ee +. Strauss. 

YEW LANCERS QUA ADRILLE_.. «+ Charles D'Albert. 
THE HIGHL AND sc HOTTIS Cus +» Geo. Pritchard. 

TWILI°HT DRE AMS WALTZ . .. Charles D’Albert. 
IRELA. 9 Qt ADRIL LE . ee +» Charles D’Albert. 

0 oO = H x. 
NEW COMEDY OPERA. 

Written by B. C. Stephenson, and Composed by ALFRED 
CELLIER. Played with immense success at the Ser tnd 
Theatre 8s. d. 

Vv ; ee : « 5 0 
core ‘ . - 8 0 
, Lancers, and Polka -each 4 0 





adapted to please learned and unlearned 


D a ly T 
“A decided and dese ry ‘ed success. 


G ILBERT ad SULLIVAN OPERAS. 
— 1 
THE MIKADO .- +--+ Vocal Score 5 ° 
tte os . ee : noforte 3 0 
wh ESS IA . Score 5 0 
D . . ‘Puseterte 30 





"—Weekly Times. 











IOL \NTHE ee 





itto ‘ss oe 
PATIENCR - Vocal Score 5 0 
I Pianoforte 3 0 
. Voeal Score 5 0 
Pianoforte 3 0 


i ile 3, and Lancers from all the abeve Popular 





ss \TES OF PE} ZANC E 





NEW AND ) POPULAR SONGS. 
F. PAOLO TOSTI. 


y H.B.Farnie) 4 0 
eons Crean by 


C,E flat, and F (Words! 
in = flat and 


LOVE TIES, in 
O LADY OF MY ano ae 






























Sarah llams) 
THe LOVE THAT C \ME TOO LATE, in B flat, C and 
D) Words by F. E. Weatherly) oe 40 
* Exe Tosti’s music is ‘alw ays 
effect 
MY LOV and F ee +. ee so 40 
Phis is the I the day, both words and music 
iz ri eyanit Fa 
IT CAME WITH THE ME RR Y MAY, LOVE, in E fiat, 
1A flat . . 40 
Ever me d is graceful, “full of di st ng ruished 
ilbeit easy to sing and to accom- 
as tl great talent of Italian-, 
voice W orid. 
E, in F, G, and A (Words by F. E. 
és ee a“ ee ve oe a 
At n v Ilse rhythm, and certain to 
acquire Vast x pu larity.”"—Times. 
CH. ‘GOUNOD. 
HARK! MY SOUL,ITIS THE LORD, inC, D,andE.. 4 0 
PEACE, PERFECT PEAC a in = ae c pans D, with ad 
li why. «2 wig 40 
LORD HENRY SOMERSET. 
LOVE'S «LIGHT, inE Pye he . - 40 
O MY DeAR ON&, in .- oe ee so 6 0 
A SONG OF NIGHT o- oe ee « 40 
ALONG THE SANDS, in F and rt - + 40 
ISIDORE DE LARA. 
WAs EVE AND MAY (Words by Lord my ee yn). Sung 
f - 40 
y May Prob yn) ee ee ve oe 
and A a . 40 


.3, in minorand Dminor 4 0 
(Words by Wwayte ae lle), 


ote ° 


JOSEPH L. ROECKEL. 


*, D, and F Words by Clifton Bi ng! mm) .. 40 
E ss in ¢ = = Words by Clifton Bing- 
41D . . . 


C AROLINE LOWTHIAN 


‘and E 


I ton 
















ser ( : ‘Venetia Waltz,” &c. 

AT EVENSONG n DandE oo ee ee ee a 48 
WHERE THE ROADS. ‘MEET ae . oe oe - 40 
ALFRED MOUL. 

HAD YOU ONLY KNOWN, in B flatandC.. ee a 
V Sorry aeons EXERCISES 

for Soprano, Mezzo-Sepran >, Contraito, Tenor, Baritone 
nd Bass ri 
B EMIL and . seg 
ric ine 3 
cae 21 to you me yi Voice 
Ex me ¢ 2, and de jubtless wiil 
yr ty. —FREDERICK A. CG: oO SLEY. 

I l ses very much; they are scientific, 





€ ca ) 
and ingen 


NEW AND POPULAR DANCE MUSICS. 
P. BUCALOSSI. 


ous.—J@OHN STALNER.’ 


systematic 



















d. 
NIGHT AND MORN VALSE io, fee Oe” Coe 
COLONIAL POLKA ee ee - 10 
P. AND O. POI as 10 
MY PET VALS 10 | 
TABBY POLKA ° 40 | 
C AROLINE LOWTHIAN. 
MIRAGE WALTZ . «+ Soloand Duet 4 0 | 
SHORT Aydt Solo or Duet 4 0 
FAHRWOHL W TZ Solo or Duet 4 0 
BLACK AND T iN ‘POLKA Solo or Duet 4 0 | 
ALFRED MOUL. 
BRENDA VALS : ca aa! eects 
CHATLERMAG POLKA.. fim owe ee 
HAPPELL CO EOLIAN 


C 


and 
Med aad ted). n of Piano and 














Pate 
key 








CHAPPELL and C¢ THREE -YEARS 
) SYSTEM of HIRE an RCHA 
PIANINOS, HECK ACTION and TR icHORD 
i PIANOPORTES 








fro ver Qu 
IRON OB PraNOPOR TES 
fr ; 4, per Quarter. 
GR ANOFORTES, 
i larter. 
A large nun r TES, by the best m-kers, 
sturned from H at atly REDUCED | 








RE, to 
PRIC £3 for Cash, or on the ars’ System. 


eu APPE LL and co. are Sole Agents for 





Cvincass and WARREN’S AMER ICAN 
ORGANS. A combination of Pipes and Reed 

ut of tune by the most severe changes 

of m«nipulation, handsome in design, and ¢ 

From 14 to 2% guine Second hand fri 

Testimonials and desc riptive Lists free b 





Ea 
ility. 

















tows of 


A MERICAN ORGANS, with Two 


Keys and Pedals, from 70 to 250 guineas, 













‘HAPPELL and CO.”S ALEXANDRE 
J HARMONIUMS, for Church, School, or Drawing-room, 
6 to 1 guineas; or on the ‘Three-Y ears’ System, from 
per Qua 
THE Ye sW OCTAVE COUPLER HARMONIUMS, 
from TWELVE to FIFTY-FIVE GUINEAS 
50, NEW BOND-STREET ; 15, POULTRY, EA, 












7. & J.HOPKINSON’S New PUBLICATIONS. 
e 
| SONGS. 


| NewSong. Sung by F. Barrington Foote. 
_ HE GOBLIN. 

Words by G.¢ lifton Bingham. 
Music by GUSTAV ERNEST. 
| The Goblin sat on the churchyard wall, 
Seen by none and seeing all : 
He watched the gaily-costumed scores 
Streaming in through the open doors. 
Broadcloth and satin hent the knee 
To the god of the worl i, Propriety ; 
Quoth he to himself, *’Tis good in its way, 
But how many come to praise and pray ?” 


° He heard the great hell solemnly toll 
The knell for a departed soul 
And garrulous voices praised the dead 
Of whom in life none a good word said. 
He saw the funeral cortege go, 
With its mockery of pomp and show 
“T wonder, now,” witha grin, quoth he, 

‘ How many care where his soul may bé ? 











Then he heard the old vows whispered there, 
That once were breathed o’er Eden fair : 

And one passed by who nobly cave 

His all, the sick and the poor to save. 

And the laughter pure of a little child 

| Rang sweet and true ; and the Goblin smiled. 





No; 
Price 3s. net ; 


nothing like so black as some folk say ! 


post-free, 24 stamps. 


NE 


WS CHRIS’ 


Just published. 


lr 








New Song. Sung by Mr. Robert Grice. Just published. 


HISTLE, MY LADS! 
Words by T. Murray Ford. 
Music by prea VINCENT. 
Thirty sailors here are w 
Whistle, my lads, that the 
It only waits until you call, 
So whistle away, and you'll get all. 
Whistle, my lads, and whistle it strong, 
A good north wind helps us along ; 
Our sails are set, but it comes not yet ; 
So whistle, my lads, and whistle it long. 


y 


wind comes free: 


The north wind came to fill each sail, 

Tearing along in a howling gale ; 

The good ship quivered ‘neath the blast— 

Fach sailor thought that day his last ; 

See at length the storm flew by, 

ying away witha moaning sigh. 

Bit whistling nearly drowned that crew. 

They piped too strong, which will not do. 
So whistle, my lads, but whistle it 1 : 
The good north wind should gently blow. 
Don’t pipe too strong, or you ‘ll 
And down to Davy Jones m 


Price 2s, net 


ly go! 


; Post-free, 24 stamp: 
New Song. Sung hy Miss Hilda Wilson. Just pu 
I ONNIE FACE. 
Words by Hugh C 
A. H. BEHR E ND. 
Ah, bonnie face ! 
ape 












g years since you we re born 
you ask, with gravest brow— 
“Am I not a woman now?” 

And you think, my darling bright. 
Time to learn to read and wri te. 
Tell: are your pretty eyes 





Tired of fie 
Ah! 


lds and sunny skies ? 

my sweet, those tho ughts efface 
igh throu gh childhood's years of grace. 
2 time yet linge 
laugh, my bonnie fac e. 











Price 23. net ; post-free, 24 stamps. 





New Song. Just published. 


DREAMLAND CITY. 


Words by Samuel K. Cowan, M.A. 











Music by THEO. BONHETUR. 

here lies a City, still and oie 

Nu ) shadows hau it its shadeless sk 
And ever down it lent stre 

Ww am in dre ms, my h art and I. 
Together there we sof m, 

Of love and peace in golden quest : 
For only there my heart hath home, 

And there alone my soul bath rest! 





r ace st ha 

And love still lives for 

Ther 
TI face 1 only 





2 is love for ever r re 
Price 22. net ; post-free, 24 stan 


Miss Hope Glenn. 








rham. 


lifton Bing 
INEST BIRCH. 







endure thy lot, 
len and do thy best. 


Wear th 
Bear t 


yoke 
y burc 





*"y One on high forg 
for all at nightfall, rest ! 
In D flat, P, and E flat. Price ; post-free, 24 stamps. 





gan and Violin Obb I vaio 6d. net. 





New Song. Just published. 


‘HE NODDIT TO ME. 


Dedicated, by te as ial permission, to Her male #y the Queen. 





Vords by_A. Dewar Willock 
Music by J. HOFFMANN, L.R.AM. 
post-free, 24 stamps. 


Price 23. net ; 








SONGS. Price 


gue st published, 


each 


N EW 2s, 


Good-day, Si 


Justa Flow r(D,F ‘ana Gi) 
Falling Shadows oe 
The Old « flat, F, G) 





nestead 
t (E fiat,G 
fith ‘Cello and Vi 








To-lay an "i ht - Morrow ncent 
The Crusa ° oe ++ Theo, Bonheur 
A Gane of Tenn 3. ; os . H. Kendall 


‘| NEW DANCE es > 














W. Meister 
¢ «+» OC, Paxton Moore 
3 (Polka W. Meister 
ng ika) -. . ° «. C. Hause 
NEW G. AVOTTES 
4 
Maizlocken te ) 
t the ¢ nonial Exhib bition with gre at 
SUCCESS) . . ° ° . «+» E. De Valmency 
Fleur a’Or Charles Le Thiere 
Tres Chic (dedi c cated to Miss Minnie Ps ilmer) Elliott Lath 


OF PART-SONGS 


ces). C. 


GRosv ENOR SERIES 


mus Heart (Two ) Vo 


1. Voice of a Joy: 








. Vincent 
3. ey My ee 
4. r. 3., BY. G. Lar 
>. Pre tt y "Ditty (Trio and Chorus le voices 
C. Vincent oe A ee e a on 
6. It yas Earl “Hak lan's “Dau ghte r G Ba Bu. ee 
J. M. Barnett on -- 31 


7. Absent from Thee (S.A. T., B). C.Vi 
(To be continued.) 


QONGS FOR CHILDREN. 
\ 


Merrie Rhymes for ye Youngsters, Illustrated. J. M. Barnett, 
Price 1s. 6d. net. 


a. & J, HOPKINSON, 95, New 


London, W. 











Bond -street, 

















net. 


M AMERI 


The best-finished an 
manufactured. 
highest awards at all 

the great musicians. 


mode ls, just imported, in elegant cases of solid walnut and 
cherry-wood, ash, maple 


gold, 
mountain mahogany, 


[MAS 








NUM MBER, 1886.— 16 


CAN CABINET ORGANS. 
d most organ-like toned / 





the Exhibitions. 
Supplied to her Majesty the Queen. 
and gold, black and 
satinwood and mahogany, 


red cedar (for use in India), 


ASON and HAMLIN’S Celebrated 


nerican Organs 
These Instruments have always received the 
Testimonials from all 


New 


gold, 


and Florida 








- feet 
100 other models to se 
Organs in Europe. 
count allowed for 


Pedal Organ (used in 


lect from. 


cash. Any instrument may be ha 


d on 


Hire or on the T hree- Years’ System of Hire and Purchase. 


M ASON and 
New Illustrated C 
measurements, sent, + 


HAMLIN’S AMERIC 
ORGANS. 
‘atalogues, with opt ga designs 
ost-free, on SPP esslon 
METZLER anid ¢ 


AN 


= 


Ww holesaie Agents, 42, Great Mz trihornigh-street, London. 


MEMZLE 1R’S ORGANO-PIANOS (Patent). 
tone from the string continuously sustained. 
and simple invention enables the strings to be 


The 
wonderful 


This 


kept in centinual vibration so longasthe Keys of the instru- 
ment are depressed, so that organ or harmonium music, h 
tunes, or any sacred music, can now be properly performed 


upon the pianoforte. 


The invention can be added to eitl 


ymn 


era 


cottage ora grand pianoforte, provided it is suitable for the 


app lication, 

large 
arid Metzler 
ERand CO,’ 





ETZLER 


\ PRICES 


ar 














ul k 

; concertinas, acc 
stands, batons, tunin 
pipes, music paper, p< 

sbrated Toy 





1 
of ev 
METZLER and Co., 


ae 
ery description ir 
42. 





and COS REDUCED 


iums, 
ular hi mms, are nch horns, bombardons, bugles, fifes, drums 
inds, and musical instrument fittings of ¢ very descrip- 


won vie 
Mariborous ah attect, I 














; RE ADY. 


id ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


oons, musettes, 
op yhicleides, 


trum) 
sax he 





ordions, 


portable harmoniums, 
g forks, 


pk fearon castanets, 
&c., toy instruments for 


m 
rt folios, 


mechanical organs, and 
1 the world. 
Great Marlborough-street, 





yrinec 





Perf 


L ITTLE ; S 


% C SOM 


Cov 








wien Voca 


Arrangement, Solo 
" D net 
cal Part, OW Notation 2d. | Flute Solo 
” Tonic Sol-Fa 2d.| Full Orchestra _ 
ee : -. 6d.| Small Orchestra 
a as a «- Gd,] 
ind Co., 42,Great Marlborough-street, London, 





ATLORS. 


: Author of the 


i Every Night, with the greatest success, at 


ent-Garden Theatre. 
Vocal Waltz. 


popular “ See- Saw” 







| Obligato 











H{eMoRovs | GLEES, PART SONG 


Humpty Dur mrss, . 
u Jack B 











The E i 
Jack and Jill .. 
L + Jack Horner. 
Sobbing Quartet... 
The Haymakers 
Now ready, 
Two Acts, W 
METZLER and ( 





ATALOGUTE, v 


METZLER and COS NEW 






A FISHY CASE, 


42, Great Marlborough-street, L 


A. J. CALDICOTT. 


London, 





Stock of Organo-Pianos by Callerd and Collard, 
and Co.,, n¢ 
recat ondon, w. 


LIST 


of 


‘rench and old copies, violas, violoncellos, double or 
also some very choice old instruments in good 
hanjoes, mandolins, zithers, harps, flutes, 


ets, 
rns, 


usic 


pitch 


the 


sy ymp yhonies, orguinettes, orchestrones, musical 
mechanical 
and finest stock of musical instruments 


w. 


By 


and 


w. 








- 6d. | Yule ee ee o- 4d, 
ul it 6d. | Out on the Water ee +. 4d 
4d. | Poor Little Tommee 6d. 
. : 6d. Where are you going to, 
. 3d. my Pretty Maid? .. +» 6d, 
. 4d. | 


Children’s Operetta, in 
th Illustrations, price 2s, 6d. 
0., Great Me urlborough- street, W. 





which will be 


ondon, W. 





THEMATIC 


sent GRATIS and post- 


orte 


ition. Soprano C :talogue, Contralto Catalogue, 
: e ritone and Bass Catalogue, Pianof 
Catalogue, panics Music Catalogue.—METZLER 


and 








Just publi shed. 


MUSIC in the new popular Comic Opera, 


i BEARNAISE. Performed at the Prince’s 


4, Royal Ex 








GLACK'S 


isa( 


In wear, in use, and it 
le Spoon sent 
for 0 stam p. 
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7ALUABLE DISCOVERY for the HAIR. 

If your hair is turning grey or white, or falling off use 

THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER ; for it will positively 

restore in every case, grey or white hair to its original colour, 

without leaving the disagreeable smell of most Restorers.” 

It makes the hair charmingly beautiful, as well as promotes 

the growth of the hair on bald spots where the glands are not 
decayed, 

This preparation has never been known to fail in restoring 
the hair to its natural colour and gloss in frem eight tot*velve 
days, 

It may be had of any respectable Chemist, Perfu:ner, 
Dealer in Toilet Articles in the Kingdom, at 3s. 6d. per 
Bottle. In case the dealer has not the “Mexican Hair 
Renewer” in stock and will not procure it for you, it will be 
sent direct hy rail, carriage paid, on receipt of 4s, in stamps 
pein part of England. 


MEXICAN 


or 





(THE 
WHAT BEAUTIFIES TIE HAIR? 


HAIR RENEWER. 








What gives luxuriance to each tress, 
And pleases each one’s fancies ? 
What adds a charm of perfect grace, 
And Nature's gift enhances ? 
What gives a bright and beauteous gloss, 
And what says each reviewer ? 
“That quite successful is the use 
Of ‘THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER!’" 


What gives luxuriance to each tress, 
And makes it bright and glowing ? 
What keeps it free from d:ndruff, too, 
And healthy in its growing ? 
What does such wonders? Ask the press, 
And what says each reviewer ? 
“That none can equal or approach 
_THE MEXIC AN HAIR } REN EWER! 


“THE MEXICAN 
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RENEWER” will 


please see the words are on every case surrounding the t uottle, 
and the name 


e is blown in the bottle. 


The Mexican Hair Renewer, Price, 3s, 6d. Directions in 


German, French, and Spanish, 


May be had of most respectable Dealers in all parts of the 








parasites or living “ 
imparting a delightful fragrance to the breath. 


cavities ; 
time. 
wine, 
forms not only the very best dentifrice for cleansing ever dis- 
covered, 
harmless as sherry. 
taking up the toothbrush with dislike,as is often the 
children will on no account omit 
regularly each morning if only 

Children cannot be taught the use 
young. 
of the teeth. 


World. 
Sold Wholesale by the ANGLO-AMERICAN DRUG 
COMPANY, Limited, Fdrringdon-road, London, 

-For the TEETII and 


J} LORILINE.- 
BREATH. 


IS THE BEST LIQUID DENTIFRICE IN THE WORLD 
It thoroughly cleanses partially decayed teeth from all 
animalculz,” leaving them pearly white, 


The FRAGRANT FLORILINE removes ir-tantly all odours 


arising from a foul stomach or tubacco smoke. 


FLORILINE should be thoroughly brushed into all the 
no one need fear using it too often or too mi chat a 
Among the ingredients being soda, honey, spirits of 
borax, and extracts from sweet herbs and plauts, it 


but one that is perfectly delicious to the taste and as 
The taste is so pleasing that instead of 
case 

to use the FLORIL INE 
left to their own 
of the toothbrush 
Early neglect invariably produces premature decay 


choice. 


too 


Sold by all Chemists, Perfumers, and Dealers in Toilet 


Articles throughout the World, 


at 2s, 6d. per Bottle, ; 


and wholesale by the Anglo-American Drug Company, Limited, 
Ps arringdon- road, London. 
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BREATH. 


“SWEET AS THE AMBROSIAL ATR.” 


Sweet as the ar nbrosial air, 

With its purfume rich and rare ; 
Sweet as violets at the morn 

Which the emerald nooks adorn, 
Sweet as rosebuds bursting forth 
From the richly laden earth 

Is the “ FRAGRANT FLORILINE.” 


The teeth it makes a pearly white, 

So pure and lovely to the sight; 

The gums assume a rosy hue, 

The breath is sweet as violets blue; 

While scented as the flowers of May, 

Which cast their sweetness from each spray, 
Is the“ FRAGRANT FLORILINE.” 


Sure some fairy with its hand 

Cast around its mystic wand, 

And produced from fairy's bower 
Scented perfumes from each flower ; 

For in this liquid gem we trace 

All that can beauty add, and grace— 
Such is the “FRAGRANT FLORILINE.” 





[ LORILINE.— For 


tifrice is always a luxury. 
be reckoned FLORILINE. 
a pleasant odour to the breath. 
eminent professors of chemistry, 
testimony 
recommend a dentifrice to our readers ; therefore, we cannot 
do better than advise them to try the "RAGRANT FLORI- 
LINE.” 


yegetahu 
harmless in its use, benefiting but not injuring. 
the teeth a pearly and most beautiful 
delightful fragrance 
discovery having the same purpose in view has hitherto 
approached it in interest or success.” 





the TEETH and 


BREATH. 


From the “ Young Ladies’ Journal” :—“ An agreeable den- 
As one of the most agreeable may 
It cleanses the teeth and imparts 
It has been analysed by ceveral 
and they concur in their 
asked to 


to its usefulness. We are frequently 


Another great authority says:—‘The FLORILINE is a 
dentifrice of the purest quality. It is perfectly 
It imparts to 
wives a 
and no 


whiteness, 
and sweetness to the breath, 


Dr. G. H. Jones, of 57 
Dentist, 


, Great Russell-street, London, Surgeon- 
and Doctor of Dental Surgery, F.R.M.S., F.R.S.L., 
S., F.S.A., &c. in his Pamphlet “ Painless Dentistry,” 


says :— 


“T consider ‘ Fragrant Floriline’ is, without exception, an 


excellent preparation for the teeth and gums.” 





‘OLD by Chemists and _ Perfvomers 
every where, at 23. 6d. per Bottle ; and Wholesale by the 
ANGLO-AMERICAN DRUG COMPANY (Limited), 

Farringdon-road, London. 
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dressing inthe 
colour of the Hair, but simply to keepit soft, glossy, luxuriant, 
and free from dandruff. 


YARTER’S COLOGNE OIL FOR THE 
/ HAIR is the best and most delicately perfumed Hair- 
world. It is’ not intended to change the 


Of all Chemists and Hairdressers, price 1s. per Bottle. Pre- 


pared only by the Anglo-American Drug Company (Limited), 
Farringdon-road, 


CABTER'S COLOGNE OIL FOR THE 


London, 





HAIR, being partly composed of Oil, Eau de Cologne, 


and Cantharides, is the choicest Hairdressing in the world. 
It is suitable for all ages,and is indispensable in the Nursery. 
Of all Chemists and Perfumers, price Is. per Bottle. 
only by the ANGLO-AMERICAN DRUG COMPANY (Limited), 


Prepared 


Farringdon-road, London, 
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At dead of night th’ alarm-bell wildly sounded, A MIDNIGHT ALARM. Joe took a blunderbuss and Jim a light, 
And out of bed we, terror-stricken, bounded, 4 ‘eee oe And lo! the spectacle that met our sight— 
Crying “What is it ?” as this way and that DALE pe s+ BARNARD, A grunter dancing there a frenzied jig, 

We ran confused, our hearts going pit-a-pat. The bell-rope round a leg of Master Pig! 
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Von Mothers who regard Health and Beauty in your Children! 
Read Chis!!! It will Repay you a Chousand-Rold ! 1! 


REREEEAAEEAEEEAAAAAARAARAKARAARAARAARAARERARARRERRRE 


PAHE delicate Skin of Infants and Children is particularly liable to injury from coarse and unrefined Toilet Soap, which 
is commonly adulterated with the most pernicious ingredients ; hence frequently, the irritability, redness, and blotchy 
appearance of the Skin, from which many Children suffer. It should be remembered that ARTIFICIALLY- 
COLOURED SOAPS ARE FREQUENTLY POISONOUS, particularly the Red, Blue and Green 
varieties ; and nearly all Toilet Soaps contain an excess of Soda. Very White Soaps, such as “Curd,” usually 
contain much more Soda than others, owing to the use of Cocoa Nut Oil, which makes a bad, strongly alkaline 
Soap, very injurious to the Skin, besides leaving a disagreeable odour on it. The serious injury to Children resulting from these 
Soaps often remains unsuspected in spite of nature’s warnings, until the unhealthy and irritable condition of the Skin has developed 
into some unsightly disease, not infrequently baffling the skill of the most eminent Dermatologists 

ITS DEEP BROWN AMBER COLOUR IS NATURAL TO IT, AND ACQUIRED BY AGE ALONE. 
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PEARS SOAP 


FOR THE TOILET, NURSERY, AND SHAVING. PURE, FRAGRANT, AND DURABLE. 


























A careful perusal of the following Reports of the most Eminent Analytical Chemists, together with the Testimonials of the élite of the Medical Authorities on the Skin, will convince the 
most sceptical of the immense Superiority of PEARS’ SOAP. 


MEDICAL TESTIMONIALS. 


From Professor Sir ERASMUS WILSON, Professor of Dermatology, Royal College of Surgeons of England 
[in the ‘Journal of Cutaneous Medicine.”’] 


“o@™ use of a good Soap is certainly calculated to preserve the skin in health, to maintain its 
complexion and tone, and prevent its falling into wrinkles. PEARS isa name engraven 


on the memory of the ‘oldest inhabitants’; and Pears’ Transparent Soap isan article 
of the nicest and most careful manufacture, and the most refreshing and agreeable of balms for 


the skin.” 


Dr. TILBURY-FOX, late Physician to the Skin Department, University College Hospital, London. 
“JOEARS' Soap is the best Soap made.” — Vide Tilbyry-Fox on the “ SKIN,” p. 5¢9. 





REPORTS OF EMINENT ANALYSTS. 


From Dr, REDWOOD, Ph.D., F.C.S., F.L€., &e. ; 
Professer of Chemistry and Pharmacy to the Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain. 
_ ESSRS. Pears have long been celebrated for their Transparent Soap (Trans- 
parent Soap was invented by them), and from frequent examinations and analyses of it 
during a period of thirty years, I can certify that it possesses the properties of an efficient yet mild 
detergent, without any of the objectionable properties of ordinary Soaps, which usually contain free 
fatty acid or caustic alkali, or alkaline salts, giving them a greasy, acrid, or irritating character. It is 
quite free from Cocoa Nut Oil and artificial colouring matter, and may be relied upon for great purity, 
uniformity of composition, and agreeable perfume. It may be represented as a perfect Toilet Soap.” 


From CHARLES R. C. TICHBORNE, Esq., LL.D., F.LC., F.C.S., &c.; Lecturer on Chemistry at 
Carmichael College of Medicine, Dublin, and Chemist to the Apothecaries’ Hall of Ireland. 
- HAVE made three separate and independent analyses of Pears’ Transparent Soap, 
the samples being procured by myself at ordinary Retail Shops, and from these examinations 
I am enabled to certify to its purity. It is made in the most perfect manner, and is free from any 
causticity—to persons of delicate skin a question of vital importance. Being free from all adulter- 
ation with water its durability is really remarkable. I cannot speak too highly of it, for it strikingly 
illustrates the perfection of Toilet Soap. Within the last few years a great number of Transparent 
Soaps, imitations of Messrs. Pears’ invention, have appeared in the market of a most inferior and 
injurious character, consisting of Cocoa Nut Oil, Glycerine, and a large addition of water, and I 
have found in them over five per cent. of free caustic soda, and nearly one-third water. I need 
hardly say that such Soaps are necessarily most hurtful.” 


From Professor JOHN ATTFIELD, F.R.S., Professor of Practical Chemistry to the Pharmaceutical Society 
of Great Britain; Author of a Manual of General, Medical, and Pharmaceutical Chemistry. Dr. BARR MEADOWS, Physician to the National Institution for the Skin, London. 

rs HAVE annually, for the past ten years, made an independent analysis of your Trans-|$]“ EARS’ Soap is, in my estimation, greatly superior to any other form of Soap with 
parent Soap, and have not found it to vary in quality or in composition. It contains which I am acquainted, and my best testimony to the fact is—always using it myself. 


neither excess of alkali nor of moisture, and it is free from artificial colouring matter. A better, 
purer, or more usefully durable Soap cannot be made.” Mr. JAMES STARTIN, late Physician to St. John’s Hospital for the Skin, London. | 
From Professor CHARLES A. CAMERON, M.D., F.R.C.S.L, $.Sc. Camb. Univ. ; Professor of Chemistry |S] OR many years I have had pleasure in recommending and using Pears’ Soap im 
peice : stag als oat! Me it i z : to th b fectly free from th rities so prejudicial to the 
and Hygiene in the Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland; Medical Officer of Health & Analyst for Dublin. 3) iin, touca onc aa ae «ais aaa lee ers 
. HAVE analysed Samples of Pears’ Soap, purchased by myself in Dublin. J find it . 
remarkably good—prepared from pure materials, combined in the proper proportions, and Mr. JAMES STARTIN, Surgeon and Lecturer at St. John’s Hospital for the Skin, London, 
free from Cocoa Nut Oil and from artificial colouring. It may safely be used upon the skin of the Successor to the late Mr. James Startin 
nderest infant.” _ ° : : : 
tenderest infa e S to the Soap you should use: Having made innumerable experiments with all the best 
_ rom STEVENSON McADAM, Esq, Ph.D. ac; Lecturer on Chemistry, Surgeons’ Hal, Ednburgh. f| elcr=, foown Toilet Soap, both of English and Contigntal Makers, my experienc regs 
HAVE made careful analyses of several tablets of Pears’ Transparent Soap, Tilbury-Fox, aad hadier writers ; I have invariably found it perfectly pure, and the most efficacious 
=» which I obtained indiscriminately at different shops in Edinburgh, and I can certify to itsIeli, health and disease, and hence I recommend it to patients in preference to all others.” 
being a pure and genuine Soap, free from admixture with any foreign pores and — ‘ 
devoid of causticity. It combi d vith li ies i hi iy it P 
evoid of causticity. It combines detergent with emollient properties in a high degree, and it may H. S. PURDON, M.D., Physician to the Belfast Skin Hospital. 


therefore be used with great advantage for toilet and bath purposes, especially in the case of ; . : 
children and others whose skin is soft and delicate, and liable to be affected by the impure andje}° GX best Soap I know is Pears’ Transparent Soap, and I recommend it to patients 
and friends.” 


caustic nature of ordinary Soaps.” 
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Mr. JOHN L. MILTON, Senior Surgeon, St. John’s Hospital for the Skin, London. 
From the ‘Hygiene of the Skin.” 


ROM time to time I have tried many different Soaps, and I have now, after Fifteen Years 
careful trial in many hundreds of cases, both in Hospital and Private Practice, no hesita- 
tion in giving my verdict to the effect that nothing has answered so well, or proved so beneficial to 


the skin, as Pears’ Transparent Soap.” 


From ‘‘ The Bath in Health and Disease,” by the same Author. 
. EARS’ Soap is unrivalled for purity, and is really the most economical of Soaps, as it 
contains scarcely any water, as Professor Attfield’s analysis incontestibly demonstrates. 
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FOR WASHING. IMPORTANT NOTICE TO CONSUMERS OF PEARS’ SOAP. 
PEARS’ SOAP IS SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


> 
C l : 
ablets a Balls 1s each ar er 1Z8§ { 6 & 2/6 pemeeee |F any obstacle is thrown in the way of its purchase by dishonest Dealers, the Proprietors will supply it 
j . ad j : wae} direct at the following prices, on one P.O.O., but they ie ae ves the — 
j i ‘ : s obtain the Soap through the trade. This Notice is necessary, as vilely injurious imitations are 
(The 2 6 Tablet IS perfumed with Otto of Roses), A Smaller Tablet (unscented) IS sold at 6d. : mi substituted ior owen profit, even by dealers who would be thought “ respectable,” some of whom attract 
aennmnmenmnmnnnwwnw 2 you into their shops or stores by marking PEARS’ SOAP, asa bait, at /ess than cost price, and 
' then recommend you to take some rubbish on which they get a large profit. Consumers have simply 
FO R SH AVI NG. to insist on having PEARS’ SOAP, remembering that any substitute is offered for the advantage of the Seller. 


Per case of 12 doz. Case free, and 


j I N C i ase free, an Per 
Stick (Ko Dist Reyared ) or Round (ake ( shaving ~.) Price 1S, Retail. PS. lh ence Se V6 caer ae ed io 


SUFFICIENT FOR TWELVE MONTHS’ AVERAGE CONSUMPTION. 6d, (unscented) 5/— 
Larger Sizes of each Shape, 1/6 and 2/6 each. lO/- £5 2/6 25/- £12 lO/- 
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9], Great Russell Street, 
LONDON, W.-C. 
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at the time of his attack, the incident that caused it had 
no part in his recollection. With the exception of these 
are intervals of domestic confidences with his crippled 
private secretary, Mulrady gave himself up to money- 
getting. Without any especial faculty for it—an easy 
prey often to unscrupulous financiers—his unfailing luck, 
however, carried him safely through, until his very mistakes 
seemed to be simply insignificant means to a large sig- 
nificant end and a part of his original plan. He sank another 
shalt, at a great expense, with a view to following the 
lead he had formerly found, against the opinions of the best 
mining engineers, and struck the artesian spring he did not 
find at that time, with a volume of water that enabled him not 
only to work his own mine, but to furnish supplies to his 
less fortunate neighbours at a vast profit. A league of tangled 
forest and caion behind Rough-and-Ready for which he had 
pid Don Ramon’s heirs an extravagant price in the pre- 
sumption that it was auriferous, furnished the most accessible 
timber to build the town, at prices which amply remunerated 
him. The practical schemes of experienced men, the wildest 
visions of daring dreams delayed or abortive for want of 
capital, eventually fell into his hands. Men sneered at, his 
methods, but bought his shares. Some who affected to regard 
him simply as a man of money were content to get only his 
name to any enterprise. Courted by his superiors, quoted by 
his equals, and admired by his inferiors, he bore his elevation 
equally without ostentation or dignity. Bidden to banquets, and 
forced by his position as director or president into the usual 
gastronomic feats of that civilisation and period, he partook of 
simple food, and continued his old habit of taking a cup of 
coffee with milk and sugar at dinner. Without professing 
temperance, he drank sparingly in a community where alcoholic 
stimulation was a custom. With neither refinement nor an ex- 
tended vocabulary, he was seldom profane, and never indelicate. 
With nothing of the Puritan in his manner or conversation, he 
seemed to beas strange to the vices of civilisation as he was to 
its virtues. That such a man should offer little to and receive 
little from the companionship of women of any kind was a 
foregcae conclusion. Without the dignity of solitude, he was 
pathetically alone. 

Meantime, the days passed; the first six months of his 
opulence were drawing to a close, and in that interval he had 
more than doubled the amount of his discovered fortune. The 
rainy season set in early. Although it dissipated the clouds 
of dust under which Nature and Art seemed to be slowly dis- 
appearing, it brought little beauty to the landscape at first, and 
only appeared to lay bare the crudenesses of civilisation. The 
unpainted wooden buildings of Rough-and-Ready, soaked and 
dripping with rain, took upon themselves a sleek and shining 
ugliness, as of second-hand garments ; the absence of cornices 
or projections to break the monotony of the long straight lines 
of downpour made the town appear as if it had been recently 
submerged, every vestige of ornamentation swept away, and 
only the bare outlines left. Mud was everywhere; the outer 
soil seemed to have risen and invaded the houses even to their 
most secret recesses, as if outraged Nature was trying to 
revenge herself. Mud was brought into the saloons and bar- 
rooms and express offices, on boots, on clothes, on baggage, 
and sometimes appeared mysteriously in splashes of red colour 
on the walls, without visible conveyance. The dust of six 
months, closely packed in cornice and carving, yielded under 
the steady rain a thin yellow paint, that dropped on wayfarers 
or unexpectedly oozed out of ceilings and walls on the 
wretched inhabitants within. The outskirts of Rough-and- 
Ready, and the dried hills round Los Gatos, did not appear 
to fare much better; the new vegetation had not yet made 
much headway against the dead grasses of the summer; the 
pines in the hollow wept lugubriously into a small rivulet 
that had sprung suddenly into life near the old trail: every- 
where was the sound of dropping, splashing, gurgling, or 
rushing waters. 

More hideous than ever, the new Mulrady house lifted 
itself against the leaden sky, and stared with all its large- 
framed, shutterless windows blankly on the prospect, until 
they seemed to the wayfarer to become mere mirrors set in the 
walls, reflecting only the watery landscape, and unable to give 
the least indication of light or heat within. Nevertheless, 
there was a fire in Mulrady’s private office that December 
afternoon, of a smoky, intermittent variety, that sufficed more 
to record the defects of hasty architecture than to comfort the 
Millionaire and his private secretary, who had lingered after 
the early withdrawal of the clerks. For.the next day was 
Christmas, and, out of deference to the near approach of 
this festivity, a half-holiday had been given to the employés. 
“They ’ll want, some of them, to spend their money before 
to-morrow ; and others would like to be able to rise up com- 
fortably drunk Christmas morning,’’ the superintendent had 
suggested. Mr. Mulrady had just signed a number of cheques 
indicating his largesse to those devoted adherents with the 
same unostentatious, undemonstrative, matter-of-fact manner 
that distinguished his ordinary business. The men had received 
it with something of the same manner. A half-humorous 
‘* Thank you, Sir’’—as if to show that, with their patron, they 
tolerated this deference to a popular custom, but were a little 
ashamed of giving way to it—expressed their gratitude and 
their independence. 

‘*T reckon that the old lady and Mamie are having a high 
old time in some of them gilded pallises in St. Petersburg or 
serlin about this time. Them diamonds that I ordered at 
Tiffany ought to have reached ’em about now, so that Mamie 
could cut a swell at Christmas with her war-paint. I suppose 
it’s the style to give presents in furrin’ countries ez it is here, 
and I allowed to the old lady that whatever she orders in that 
way she is to do in Californy style—no dollar jewelry and 
galvanised watches business. If she wants to make a present 
to any of them nobles ez has been purlite to her, it’s got to 
be something that Rough-and-Ready aint ashamed of. I 
showed you that pin Mamie bought me in Paris, didn’t I? 
It’s just come for my Christmas present. No! I reckon I 
put it in the safe, for them kind o’ things don’t suit my style ; 
but ’spose I orter sport it to-morrow. It was mighty 
thoughtful in Mamie, and it must cost a lump; it’s got no 
slouch of a pearl in it. I wonder what Mamie gave for it ?”’ 

‘* You can easily tell; the bill is here. You paid it yester- 
day,’ said Slinn. There was no satire in the man’s voice, nor 
was there the least perception of irony in Mulrady’s manner, 
as he returned quietly, 

“'That’s so; it was suthin’ like a thousand francs; but 
French money, when you pan it out as dollars and cents, 
don’t make so much, after all.’’ There was a_ few 
moments’ silence, when he continued, in the ‘tame .tone 
of voice, ‘‘ Talkin’ o’ them things, Slinn, I’ve got suthin’ for 
you.”? He stopped suddenly. Ever watchful of any undue 
excitement in the invalid, he had noticed a slight flush of dis- 
turbance pass over his face, and continued carelessly, ‘‘ But 
we ’ll talk it over to-morrow; a day or two don’t make much 
difference to you and me in such things, you know. P’raps 
I’ll drop in and sce you. We'll be shut up here.” 

‘Then you’re going out somewhere?’’ asked Slinn, 
mechanically. 

‘“*No,”? said Mulrady, hesitatingly. It had suddenly 
occurred to him that he had nowhere to go, if he wanted to, 


and he continued, half in explanation, ‘‘ I aint reckoned much 
on Christmas, myself. Abner’s at the the Springs ; it wouldn’t 
pay him to come here for a day—even if there was anybody 
here he cared to see. I reckon I'll hang round the shanty, 
and look after things generally. I haven’t been over the house 
up-stairs to put things to rights since the folks left. But you 
needn’t come here, you know.”’ 

He helped the old man to rise, assisted him in putting on 
his overcoat, and then handed him the cane which had lately 
replaced his erutches. , 

‘*Good-bye, old man! You mustn’t trouble yourself to 
say ‘ Merry Christmas’ now, but wait until you sce me again. 
Take care of yourself.”’ 

He slapped him lightly on the shoulder, and went back 
into his private office. He worked for some time at his desk, 
and then laid his pen aside, put away his papers methodically, 
placing a large envelope on his private secretary’s vacant table. 
He then opened the office door and ascended the staircase. He 
stopped on the first landing to listen to the sound of rain on 
the glass skylight, that seemed to echo through the empty hall 
like the gloomy roll of a drum. It was evident that the search- 
ing water had found out the secret sins of the house’s con- 
struction, for there were great fissures of discolouration in the 
white and gold paper in the corners of the wall. There was a 
strange odour of the dank forest in the mirrored drawing-room, 
as if the rain had brought out the sap again from the un- 
seasoned timbers; the blue and white satin furniture looked 
cold, and the marble mantels and centre tables had taken upon 
themselves the clamminess of tombstones. Mr. Mulrady, who 
had always retained his old farmer-like habit of taking off his 
coat with his hat on entering his own house, and appear- 
ing in his shirt-sleeves, to indicate domestic ease and 
security, was obliged to replace it, on account of the chill. 
He had never felt at home in this room. Its strangeness had 
lately been heightened by Mrs. Mulrady’s purchase of a 
family portrait of someone she didn’t know, but who, she had 
alleged, resembled her ‘‘ Uncle Bob,’’ which hung on the wall 
beside some paintings in massive frames. Mr. Mulrady cast a 
hurried glance at the portrait that, on the strength of a high 
coat-collar and high top curl— both rolled with equal precision 
and singular sameness of colour—had always glared at Mulfady 
as if de was the intruder; and, passing through his wife's 
gorgeous bed-room, entered the little dressing-room, where he 
still slept on the smallest of cots, with hastily improvised sur- 
roundings, as if he was a bailiff in ‘‘ possession.’’ He didn’t 
linger here long, but, taking a key from a drawer, continued 
up the staircase, to the ominous funeral marches of the beating 
rain on the skylight, and paused on the landing to glance into 
his son’s and daughter’s bed-rooms, duplicates of the bizarre 
extravagance below. If he were seeking some characteristic 
traces of his absent family, they certainly were not here in the 
painted and still damp blazoning of their later successes. He 
ascended another staircase, and, passing to the wing of the 
house, paused before a small door, which was locked. Already 
the ostentatious decorations of wall and passages were left 
behind, and the plain lath-and-plaster partition of the attic 
lay before him. He unlocked the door, and threw it open. 

CHAPTER V. 

The apartment he entered was really only a lumber-room or 
loft over the wing of the house, which had been left bare and 
unfinished, and which revealed in its meagre skeleton of beams 
and joints the hollow sham of the whole structure. But in 
more violent contrast to the fresher glories of the other part of 
the house were its contents, which were the heterogeneous col- 
lection of old furniture, old luggage, and cast-off clothing, 
left over from the past life in the old cabin. It was a much 
plainer record of the simple beginnings of the family than 
Mrs. Mulrady cared to have remained in evidence, and for that 
reason it had been relegated to the hidden recesses of the new 
house, in the hope that it might absorb or digest it. There 
were old cribs in which the infant limbs of Mamie and Abner 
had been tucked up; old looking-glasses that had reflected 
their shining soapy faces, and Mamie’s best chip Sunday hat ; 
an old sewing-machine, that had been worn out in active 
service ; old patch-work quilts; an old accordion, to whose long- 
drawn inspirations Mamie had sung hymns; old pictures, books, 
and old toys. There were one or two old chromos, and, stuck in 
an old frame, a coloured print from the Zéd/ustrated London News 
of a Christmas gathering in an old English country house. 
He stopped and picked up this print, which he had often seen 
before, gazing at it with a new and singular interest. 
He wondered if Mamie had seen anything of this kind 
in England, and why couldn’t he have had something 
like it here, in their own fine house, with themselves and afew 
friends ’ He remembered a past Christmas when he had brought 
Mamie that now headless doll with the few coins that were left 
him after buying their frugal Christmas dinner. There was 
an old spotted hobbyhorse that another Christmas had brought 
to Abner. Abner, who would be driving a fast trotter to- 
morrow at the Springs! How everything had changed! How 
they had all got up in the world, and how far beyond this kind 
of thing—and yet—yet it would have been rather comfortable 
to have all been together again here. Would they have been 
more comfortable? No! Yet then he might have had something 
to do, and been less lonely to-morrow. Whatofthat? He had 
something to do; to look after this immense fortune. What 
more could a man want? or should he want? It was rather 
mean in him, able to give his wife and children everything they 
wanted, to be wanting anything more. He laid down the print 
gently, after dusting its glass and frame with his silk hand- 
kerchief, and slowly left the room. 

The drum-beat of the rain followed him down the staircase, 
but he shut it out with his other thoughts, when he again 
closed the door of his office. He sat diligently to work by the 
declining wiuter light until he was interrupted by the entrance 
of his Chinese waiter to tell him that supper—which was the 
meal that Mulrady religiously adhered to in place of the late 
dinner of civilisation—was ready in the dining-room. Mulrady 
mechanically obeyed the summons; but, on entering the 
room, the oasis of a few plates in a desert of white table- 
cloth which awaited him, made him hesitate. In its best aspect, 
the high dark Gothic mahogany ecclesiastical sideboard and 
chairs of this room, which looked like the appointments of a 
mortuary chapel, were not exhilarating: and to-day, in the 
light of the rain-filmed windows and the feeble rays of a 
lamp half obscured by the dark, shining walls, it was most 
depressing. 

‘‘You kin take up supper into my office,” 
with a sudden inspiration. ‘‘I’ll eat it there.’’ 

He ate it there, with his usual healthy appetite, which did 
not require even the stimulation of company. He had just 
finished, when his Irish cook—the one female servant of the 
house—came to ask permission to be absent that evening and 
the next day. 

‘*T suppose the likes of your Honour won't be at home on 
the Christmas Day? And it’s me cousins from the old counthry 
at Rough-and-Ready that are invitim’ me.’’ ‘ 

‘* Why don’t you ask them over here ?’’ said Mulrady, with 
another vague mspiration. ‘ 1’ll stand treat.”’ : 

‘* Lord preserve you for a jimerous gintleman! Butit’s the 
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likes of them and myself that wouldn’t be at home here on 
such a day.”’ 

There was so much truth in this that Mulrady checked a 
sigh as he gave the required permission, Without saying that he 
had intended to remain. He could cook his own break- 
fast: he had done it before; and it would be something to 
occupy him. As to his dinner, perhaps he could go to the 
hotel at Rongh-and-Ready. He worked on until the night 
had well advanced. Then, overcome with a certain rcst/e-s- 
ness that distuibed him, he was forced to put his books and 
papers away. It had began to blow in fitful gusts, and 
occasionally the rain was driven softly across the panes lik« 
the passing of childish fingers. This disturbed him more than 
the monotony of silence, for he was nota nervous man. He 
seldom read a book, and the county paper furnished him only 
the financial and mercantile news which was part of his busi- 
He knew he could not sleep, if he went to bed. At last, 
he rose, opcned the window, and looked out from pure idle- 
ness of occupation. A splash of wheels in the distant muddy 
road and fragments of a drunken song showed signs of an 
early wandering reveller. There were no lights to be seen at 
the closed works: a profound darkness encompassed the house, 
as if the distant pines in the hollow had moved up and round 
it. ‘The silence was broken now only by the occasional sighing 
of wind and rain. It was not an inviting night for a perfunc- 
tory walk ; but an idea struck him—he would call upon the 
Slinns, and anticipate his next day’s visit! They would prob- 
ably have company, and be glad to see him: he could tell the 
giils of Mamie and her success. That he had not thought of 
this before was a proof of his usual self-contained isolation ; 
that he thought of it now was an equal proof that he was 
becom ng at last accessible to loneliness. He was angry with 
himsclf tor what seemcd to him a selfish weakness. 

He returned to his office, and putting the envelope that 
had been lying on Slinn’s desk in his pocket, threw a serape 
over his shoulders, and locked the front door of the house 
behind him. It was well that the way was a familiar one to 
him, and that his feet instinctively feund the trail, for the 
night was very dark. At,times he was warned only by the 
gurgling of water of little rivulets that descended the hill and 
crossed his path. Without the slightest fear, and with neither 
imagination nor sensitiveness, he recalled how, the winter 
before, one of Don Cesar’s vaqueros, crossing this hill at 
night, had fallen down the chasm of a landslip caused by the 
rain, aud was found the next morning with his neck broken in 
the gully. Don Cesar had to take care of the man’s family. 
Suppose such an accident should happen to him? Well, he 
had made his will. His wife and children would be provided 
for, and the work of the mine would go on all the same; he 
had arranged for that. Would anybody miss him ? would his 
wife, or his son, or his daughter? No. He felt such a sudden ind 
overwhelming conviction of the truth of this, that he stopped as 
suddenly as if the chasm had opened before him. No! It was 
the truth. If he were to disappear for ever in the darkness ot 
the Christmas night, there was none to fecl his loss. His wife 
would take care of Mamie ; his son would take care of himself 
as he had before—relieved of even the scant paternal authority 
he rebelled against. A more imaginative man than Mulracy 
would have combatted or have followed out this idea, and then 
dismissed it; to the Millionaire’s matter-of-fact mind it was a 
deduction that, having once presented itself to his perceptioi, 
was already a recognised fact. For the first time in his life, he 
felt a sudden instinct of something like aversion towards i: 
family, a feeling that even his son’s dissipation and criminality 
had never provoked. He hurried on angrily through the 
darkness. 

It was very strange ; the old house should be almost before 
him now, across the hollow, yet there were no indications of 
light! It was not until he actually reached the garden-icice, 
and the black bulk of shadow rose out against the sky, that he 
saw a faint ray of light from one of the lean-to windows. Je 
went to the front door and knocked. After waiting in vain 
for a reply, he knocked again. ‘The second knock proving 
equally iutile, he tried the door; it was unlocked, and, pushing 
it open, he walked in. The narrow passage was quite dark, 
but from his knowledge of the house he knew the ‘lean-to”’ 
was next to the kitchen, and, passing through the dining-room 
into it, he opened the door of the little room from which the 
light proceeded. Jt came from a single candle on a small 
table, and beside it, with his eyes moodily fixed on the dying 
embers of the fire, sat old Slinn. There was no other light 
nor another human being in the whole house. 

For the instant Mulrady, forgetting his own feelings in the 
mute picture of the utter desolation of the helpless man, 
remained speechless on the threshold. Then, recalling himself, 
he stepped forward and laid his hand gaily on the bowed 
shoulders. 

**Rouse up out o’ this, old man! Come! this won’t do. 
Look! I’ve run over here in the rain, jist to have a sociable 
time with you all.” 

**T knew it,” said the old man, without looking up; “I 
knew you *d come.”’ 

**You knew I'd come ¢”’ echoed Mulvady, with an uneasy 
return of the strange feeling of awe with which he regarded 
Slinn’s abstraction. 

**-Yes; you were alone—like myself—all alone !”’ 

* Then, why in thunder didn’t you open the door or sing 
out just now ’’’ he said, with an affected brusquerie to cover his 
uneasiness. ‘‘ Where’s your daughters ¢ ”’ 

**Gone to Rough-and-Ready to a party.” 

** And your son ¥”’ 

‘He never comes here when he can amuse himself else- 
where.’’ 

“Your children might have stayed home on Christmas 
Eve. 

**So might yours,”’ 

He didn’t say this impatiently, but with a certain abstracted 
conviction far beyond any suggestion of its being a retort. 
Mulrady did not appear to notice it. 

‘* Well, I don’t see why us old folks can’t enjoy ourselves 
without them,”’ said Mulrady, with affected cheerfulness. 
“Let’s have a good time, you and me. Let’s see—you 
haven't any one you can send to my house, hev you?” ’ 
They took the servant with them,” said Slinn, briefly. 
‘*There is no one here.”’ ; 

‘All right,’ said the Millionaire, briskly. ee Gos Bere 
myself. Do you think you could manage to light up a little 
more, and build a fire in the kitchen while I’m gone? It used 
to be mighty comfortable in the old times.” 

He helped the old man to rise from his chair, and seemed 
to have infused into him some of his own energy. He then 
added: ‘* Now, don’t you get yourself down again into that 
chair until I come back,’’ and darted out into the night onee 
more. 

In a quarter of an hour he returned with a bag on his broad 
shoulders, which one of his porters would have shrunk from 
lifting, and laid it before the blazing hearth of the now- 
lighted kitchen. ‘Its something the old woman got for her 
party, that didn’t come off,”’ he said apologetically. ‘‘I reckon 
we can pick ont enough for a spread. That darned Chinaman 
wouldi’t come with me,’’ he added, with a laugh, *‘ because, 
he said, he’d knocked off work ‘ allee same, Mellican man !’ 
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At that moment, the exvected stage-coach ca 
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With quick feminine intuition, Mamie caught in the faces of the driver and the express-man, and reflected in the mischievous eyes of her 
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companion, a peculiar interpretation of their meeting that was not removed by the whispered assurance of the editor that the passengers were anxiously looking back ‘‘to see the shooting. 
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(See page 6.) 
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She comes, the long-expected one, at last, HOME! But who comes forth to meet that open hand + 
With hand extended other hands to grasp ; a ae : ; A mother—father—brother, to embrace ? 
Across the threshold, see, she hurries past, DR BY RK, C., WOODVILLE. There may be someone else, you understand, 


For leving arms to fold her in their clasp. For whom she wears that happy smiling face, 
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Look here, Slinn,’”’ he said, with a sudden decisiveness, ‘‘my 
pay-roll of the men around here don’t run short of a hundred 
and fifty dollars a day, and yet I couldn’t get a hand to help 
me bring this truck over for my Christmas dinner.”’ 
** Of course,”’ said Slinn, gloomily. 
**Of course; sc it oughter be,’’ returned Mulrady, shortly. 
‘* Why, it’s only their one day out of 364; and I can have 
363 days off, as Iam their boss. I don’t mind a man’s being 
independent,’’ he continued, taking off his coat and 
beginning to unpack his sack—a common ‘“‘ gunny bag’’=—used 
for potatoes. ‘* We ’re independent orrselves, aint we, Slinn ? ’’ 
His good spirits, which had been at first laboured and 
affected, had become naturai. Slinn, locking at his brightened 
eye and fresher colour, cou d not helping iinking he was more 
like his own real self at this moment than in his counting- 
house and offices—with all his simplicity as a capitalist. A 
less abstracted and more observant critic than Slinn would 
have seen in this patient aptitude for real work, and the 
recognition of the force of petty detail, the dominance of the 
old market-gardener in his former humble, as well as his later 
more ambitious, successes. 
‘‘Heaven keep us from 
*? said Slinn, darkly. 
** Let the youngones alone to-night; we can getalong without 
as they can without us,’’ said Muirady, with a slight 
e as he thought of his reflections on the hillside. ‘‘ But 
ik here, there’s some champagne and them sweet cordials 
hat women like; there’s jellies and such like stuff, about as 
good as they make ’em, I reckon; and preserves, and tongues, 
and spiced beef—take your pick! Stop, let’s spread them qut.”’ 
‘agged the table to the middle of the floor, and piled the 
suponit. They certainly were not deficient in quality 
ity. ‘* Now, Slinn, wade in.’’ 
feel hungry,’ said the invalid, who had lapsed 
a chair before the fire. 
1ore do I,’’ said Mulrady ; ‘‘ but I reckon it’s the 
tl o do about this time. Some folks think they 
be ippy without they ’re getting outside o’ suthin’, 
tors down at ’Frisco can’t do any business with- 
ita dinner. Take some champagne, to begin with.”’ 
He opened a bottle, ana filled two tumblers. ‘‘ It’s past 
lve o'clock, old man, so here’s a merry Christmas to you, 
of us ez is here. And here’s another to our families— 


being dependent upon our 


ny direc 


hollow echoes of the 

m the hill. ‘‘I must write to the old woman and 

and say that you and me had a high old time on 
stmas Eve.”’ 

‘ By ourselves,’’ added the invalid. 

Mulrady coughed. ‘‘ Nat’rally—by ourselves. And 

isions,’? he added, with a laugh. ‘‘We’re really 

n to her for ’em. If she hadn’t thought of having 


‘ For somebody else, you wouldn’t have had them—would 
?’’ said Slinn, slowly, gazing at the fire. 

**No,”’ said Mulrady, dubiously. After a pause he began 

re vivaciously, and as if to shake off some disagreeable 

at Was impress'ng lim, *‘ But I mustn’t forget to 

your Ch old man, and I’ve got it right here 

He took the fo'ded envelope from his pocket, and, 

it in his hand with his elbow on the table, continued, 

1’t mind telling you what ilea I had in giving you what 

n’ to give you now. I’ve been thinking about it for a 

wo. A man like you don’t want money—you wouldn’t 

A man like you don’t want stocks or fancy invest- 

s—for you couldn't look after them. A man like you 

yint diamonds and jewell:ry, nor a gold-headed czne, 

it’s got to be used as a crutch. No, Sir. What you 

uth n’ that won't run away from you ; that is always 

> you and won't wear out, and will last after you ’re 

‘sland! And if it wasn’t that I have sworn never 

garlen; if it wasn’t 

the old woman and Mamie on that 

10uld have this house and that garden. But, 

i > same reason that I’ve told you, I want that 

nd to keep for myself. But I’ve selected four acres of the 

thi of my shaft, and here’s the deed of it. As soon as 

ready, I’ll put you up a house as big as this—that 

1 be yours with the land as long as you live, old man; and 

after that your children’s. 
‘*No; not theirs,’ broke in the old man, passionately. 
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rady recoiled for an instant in alarm at the sudden and 
cted vehemence of his manner. ‘‘Go slow, old man; go 
said, soothingly. ‘‘Of course, you ’ll do with your 
i Then, as if changing the subject, he went 
y. ‘* Perhaps you’ll wonder why I picked out that 
he hillside. Well, first, because I reserved it after 
the lead should run that way, but it didn’t. 
ause when you first came here you seemed to like the 
You used to sit there looking at it, as if it reminded 
1 of something. You never said it did. ‘lhey say you was 
ting on that boulder there when you had that last attack, 
vu know; but,’’ he added, gently, ‘‘you’ve forgotten all 
about it.”’ 

‘*I have forgotten nothing,’ said Slinn, rising, with a 
choking voice. ‘‘I wish to God I had; I wish to God I could!”’ 
He was on his feet now, supporting himself by the table. 
The subtle generous liquor he had drunk had evidently shaken 
his self-control, and burst those voluntary bonds he had put 
upon himself for the last six months; the insidious stimulant 
id also put a strange vigour into his blood and nerves. His 
was flushed, but not distorted; his eyes were brilliant, but 
1e looked as he might have looked to Masters in 

i three years before on that very hillside. 
isten to me, Alvin Mulrady,”’ he said, leaning over him 
i ** Listen, while I have brain to think and 
1 to utter, why I have learnt to distrust, fear, and 
em! You think you know my story. Well, hear the 
h from me to-night, Alvin Mulrady, and do not wonder if 


” 


ring eyes. 


lave cause. 
He stopped, and, with pathetic inefficiency, passed the 
fingers and inward turned thumb of his paralysed hand across 
his mouth, as if to calm himself. ‘‘ Three years ago I wasa 
miner, but not a miner like you! I had experience, I had 
scientific knowledge, I had a theory, and the patience and 
energy to carry it out. I selected a spot that had all the 
indications, made a tunnel, and without aid, counsel, or assist- 
ance of any kind, worked it for six months, without rest or 
tion, and with scarcely food enough to sustain my body. 
I made a strike: not like you, Mulrady, not a blunder 
1 luck, a fool’s fortune—there, I don’t blame you for 
i perfect demonstration of my theory, the reward of 
ib . It was no pocket—but a vein-a lead, that I had 

‘ly hunted down and found—a fortune! 
‘fT never knew how hard I had worked until that morning; 
I ver knew what privations I had undergone until that 
! rent of my st when I found I could scarcely think 
The only 


staggered out into the open air. 
human soul fear mé was a disappointed prospector, a man 


or move! I 


pamed Masters, who had a tunnét] not far away. I managed to 
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conceal from him my good fortune and my feeble state, for I 
was suspicious of him—of anyone, and as he was going away 
that day I thought I could keep my secret until he was gone. 
I was dizzy and confused, but I remember that I managed to 
write a letter to my wife, telling her of my good fortune, aud 
begging her to come to me; and I remember that I saw 
Masters go. I don’t remember anything else. They picked 
me up on the road, near that boulder, as you know.”’ 

‘*T know,”’ said Mulrady, with a swift recollection of the 
stage driver’s account of his disovery. 

‘**They say,’’ continued Slinn, tremblingly, ‘‘ that I never 
recovered my senses or consciousness for nearly three years ; 
they say I lost my memory completely during my illness, and 
that, by God’s mercy, while I lay in that hospital, I knew no 
more than a babe; they say that because I could not speak or 
move, and only had my food as nature required it, that I was 
animbecile, and that I never really came to my senses until 
after my son found me in the hospital. They say that—but I 
tell you to-night, Alvin Mulrady,”’ he said, raising his voice to 
a hoarse outcry, ‘‘ I tell you that it is a lie! I came to my 
senses a week after I lay on that hospital cot; I kept my 
senses and memory ever after during the three years thet I 
was there, until Harry brought his cold, hypocritical face 
to my beds'de and recognised me. Do you understand? I, 
the possessor of millions, lay there a pauper! Dcserted by 
wife and children—a spectacle for the curious, a sport for the 
doctors—and I knew it! I heard them speculate on the cause 
of my helplessness. I heard them talk of excesses and indul- 
gences; I, that never knew wine or woman! I heard a 
preacher speak of the finger of God, and point tome. May 
God curse him !’’ 

‘*Go slow, old man; go slow,”’ said Mulrady, gently. 

‘*T heard them speak of me as a friendless man, an out- 
cast, a criminal—a being whom no one would claim. They 
were right; no one claimed me. The friends of others visited 
them; relations came and took away their kindred; a few 
lucky ones got well; a few, equally lucky, died! I alone lived 
on, uncared for, deserted. 

‘* The first year,’? he went on more rapidly, ‘‘I prayed for 
their coming. I looked for them every day. I never lost 
hope. I said to myself, ‘ She has not got my letter; but when 
the time passes she will be alarmed by my silence, and then 
she will come or send someone to seek me. <A young student 
got interested in my case, and, by studying my eyes, thought 
that I was not entirely imbecile and unconscious. With 
the aid of an alphabet, he got me to spell my name 
and town in Illinois, and promised by signs to write 
to my family. 3ut in an evil moment I told him of 
my cursed fortune, and in that moment I saw that he 
thought me a fool and an idiot. He went away, and I saw 
him no more. Yet I still hoped. I dreamed of their joy at 
finding me, and the reward that my wealth would give them. 
Perhaps I was a little weak still, perhaps a little flighty, too, 
at times; but I was quite happy that year, even in my 
disappointment, for I had still hope !”’ 

He paused, and again composed his face with his paralysed 
hand ; but his manner had become less excited, and his voice 
was stronger. 

‘* A change must have come over me the second year, for I 
only dreaded their coming now and finding me so altered. 
A horrible idea that they might, like the student, believe me 
crazy if I spoke of my fortune, made me pray to God that 
they might not reach me until after I had regained my health 
and strength—and found my fortune. When the third year 
found me still there—I no longer prayed for them—I cursed 
them! Iswore to myself that they should never enjoy my 
wealth ; but I wanted to live, and let them know I hadit. I 
found myself getting stronger ; but as I had no money, no 
friends, and nowhere to go, I concealed my real condition 
from the doctors, except to give them my name, and to try to 
get some little work to do to enable me to leave the hospital 
and seek my lost treasure. One day I found out by accident 
that it had been discovered ! You understand—my treasure !— 
that had cost me years of iabour and my reason ; had left me 
a helpless, forgotten pauper. That gold I had never enjoyed 
had been found and taken possession of by another!’’ 

He checked an exclamation from Mulrady with his hand. 
‘* They say they picked me up senseless from the floor, where I 
must have fallen when I heard the news—I don’t remember— 
I recall nothing until I was confronted, nearly three weeks 
after by my son, who had called at the hospital, as a reporter 
for a paper, and had accidentally discovered me through my 
name and appearance. He thought me crazy, ora fool. I 
didn’t undeceive him. I did not tell hiin the story of the 
mine to excite his doubts and derision, or worse (if I could 
bring proof to claim it), have it perhaps pass into his ungrate- 
ful hands. No; I said nothing. I let him bring me here. 
He could do no less, and common decency obliged him to do 
that.”’ 

‘*And what proof could you show of your claim ?’’ asked 
Mulrady, gravely. 

‘*If I had that letter—if I could find Masters,’’ began 
Slinn, vaguely. 

‘* Have you any idea where the letter is, or what has become 
of Masters?’’ continued Mulrady, with a matter-of-fact 
gravity, that seemed to increase Slinn’s vagueness and excite 
his irritability. 

‘**T don’t know—I sometimes think ”’ He stopped, sat 
down again, and pissed his hands across his forehead. ‘‘ I 
have seen the letter somewhere since. Yes,’’ he went on, with 
sudden vehemence, ‘‘ I know it, I have seenit! I’’—— His 
brows knitted, his features began to work convulsively ; he 
suddenly brought his paralysed hand down partly opened upon 
the table. ‘I wi// remember where.”’ 

‘*Go slow, old man; go slow.’’ 

** You asked me once about my visions. Well, thatis one of 
them. I remember aman somewhere showing me that letter. 
I have taken it from his hands and opened it, and knew it was 
mine by the specimens of gold that were init. But where— 
or when—or what became of it, I cannot tell. It will come to 
me—it must come to me soon.”’ 

He turned his eyes upon Mulrady, who was regarding him 
with an expression of grave curiosity, and said bitterly, 
‘* You think me crazy. Iknowit. It needed only this.”’ 

‘* Where is this mine ?’’ asked Mulrady, without heeding 
him. 

The old man’s eyes swiftly sought the ground. 
“Tt is a secret then?’’ 
“Bio.” 
‘ You have spoken of it to anyone ? 
*ho,** 
‘Not to the man who possesses it 
ag te 

Why?” 

‘ Because I wouldn’t take it from him.” 

** Why wouldn't you? ”’ 

‘* Because that man is yourself! ”’ 

In the instant of complete silence that followed they could 
ar that the monotonous patter of rain on the roof had ceased. 

‘Then all this was in myshaft, and the vein I thought I struck 
there was your lead, found three years ago in yourtunnel? Is 
that your idea? ’”’ 
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“Then I don’t sabe why you don’t want to claim it.’” 

‘‘T have told you why I don’t want it for my children. 
I go further, now, and I tell you, Alvin Mulrady, that I was 
willing that your children should squander it, as they were 
doing. It has only been a curse to me; it could only bea 
curse to them; but I thought you were happy in seeing it feed 
selfishness and vanity. You think me bitter and hard. Well, 
I should have left you in your fool's paradise, but that I saw 
to-night when you came here that your eyes had been opened 
like mine. You, the possessor of my wealth—my treasure—could 
not buy your children’s loving care and company with your 
millions, any more than I could keep mine in my poverty. 
You were to-night lonely and forsaken, as I was. We were 
equal, for the first time in our lives. If that cursed gold had 
dropped down the shaft between us into the hell from which it 
sprang, we might have clasped hands like brothers across the 
chasm.”’ 

Mulrady, who in a friendly show of being at his ease had 
not yet resumed his coat, rose in his shirt sleeves, and, standing 
before the hearth, straightened his square figure by drawing 
down his waistcoat on each side with two powerful thumbs. 
After a moment’s contemplative survey of the floor between 
him and the speaker, he raised his eyes to Slinn. They were 
small and colourless; the forehead above them was low, and 
crowned with a shock of tawny reddish hair; even the rude 
strength of his lower features was enfeebled by a long 
straggling goat-like beard; but for the first time in his life 
the whole face was impressed and transformed with a strong 
and simple dignity. 

‘‘Ez far ez I kin see, Slinn,’’ he said gravely, ‘ the pint 

between you and me aint to be settled by our children, or wot 
we allow is doo and right from them to us. Afore we preach 
at them for playing in the slumgullion, and gettin’ themselves 
splashed, perhaps we mout ez well remember that that thar 
slumgullion comes from our own sluice-boxes, where we wash 
our gold. So we’ll just put them behind us, so’’-—he continued, 
with a backward sweep of his powerful hand towards the 
chimney—‘‘and goes on. ‘The next thing that crops up ahead 
of us, is your three years in the hospital, and wot you went 
through at that time. I aint sayin’ it wasn’t rough on you, 
and that you didn’t have it about as big as it’s made; but ez 
you'll allow that you’d hev had that for three years, whether 
I ’d found your mine or whether I hadn’t, I think we can put 
that behind us, too. There’s nothin’ now left to prospect but 
your story of your strike. Well, take your own proofs. 
Masters is not here; and if he was, accordin’ to your own 
story, he knows nothin’ of your strike that day, and could 
only prove you were a disappointed prospecter in a tunnel : 
your letter—that the person you wrote to never got— you can t 
produce ; and if you did, would be only your own story with- 
out proof! There is not a business man ez would look at your 
claim ; there isn’t a friend of yours that wouldn’t believe you 
were crazy, and dreamed it al!; there isn’t a rival of yours ez 
wouldn’t say ez you’d invented it. Slinn, I’m a business 
man—I am your friend—I am your rival—but I don’t think 
you’re lyin’—I don’t think you’re crazy—and I’m not sure 
your claim aint a good one! 
" “Ee you reckon from that that I’m goin’ to hand you over 
the mine to-morrow,”’ he went on, after a pause, raising his 
hand with a deprecating gesture, ‘‘you’re mistaken. For 
your own sake, and the sake of my wife and children, you ’ve 
got to prove it more clearly than you hev; but I promise you 
that from this night forward I will spare neither time nor 
money to help you to do it. I have more than doubled the 
amount that vou would have had had you taken the mine the 
day you came from the hospital. When you prove to me that 
your story is true—and we will find some way to prove it, if it ts 
true—that amount will be yours at once, without the need of 
a word from law or lawyers. If you want my name to that in 
black and white, come to the office to-morrow, and you shall 
have it.’’ 

‘‘And you think I’ll take it now?’’ said the old man, 
passionately. ‘‘Do you think that your charity will bring 
back my dead wife, the three years of my lost life, the love 
and respect of my children? Or do you think that your own 
wife and children, who deserted you in your wealth, will come 
back to you in your poverty? No! Let the mine stay with 
its curse where it is—I ‘ll have none of it !”’ 

‘Go slow, old man; go slow,’’ said Mulrady, quietly, 
putting on his coat. ‘‘ You will take the mine if it is yours; 
if it isn’t, I’ll keep it. If it is yours, you will give your 
children a chance to show what they can do for you in your 
sudden prosperity, as I shall give mine a chance to show how 
they can stand reverse and disappointment. If my head is 
level—and I reckon it is—they ’11 both pan out all right.” 

He turned and opened the door. With a quick revulsion 
of feeling, Slinn suddenly seized Mulrady’s hand between 
both of his own, and raised it to his lips. Mulrady smiled, 
disengaged his hand gently, and saying soothingly, ‘‘ Go slow, 
old man; go slow,’’ closed the door behind him, and passed 
out into the clear Christmas dawn. 

For the stars, with the exception of one that seemed to 
sparkle brightly over the shaft of his former fortunes, were 
slowly paling. A burden seemed to have fallen from his 
square shoulders as he stepped out sturdily into the morning 
air. He had already forgotten the lonely man behind him, 
for he was thinking only of his wife and daughter. And at 
the same moment they were thinking of him; and in their 
elaborate villa overlooking the blue Mediterranean at Canne, 
were discussing, in the event of Mamie’s marriage with Prince 
Rosso e Negro, the possibility of Mr. Mulrady’s paying two 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars, the gambling debts of that 
unfortunate but deeply conscientious nobleman. 

CHAPTER VI. 

When Alvin Mulrady re-entered his own house, he no longer 
noticed its loneliness. Whether the events of the last few 
hours had driven it from his mind, or whether his late reflections 
had repeopled it with his family under pleasanter auspices, it 
would be difficult to determine. Destitute as he was of imagi- 
nation, and matter-of-fact in his judgments, he realised his 
new situation as calmly as he would have considered any busi- 
ness proposition. While he was decided to act upon his moral 
convictions purely, he was prepared to submit the facts of 
Slinn’s claim to the usual patient and laborious investigation 
of his practical mind. It was the least he could do to justify 
the ready and almost superstitious assent he had given to 
Slinn’s story. 

When he had made a few memoranda at his desk by the 
growing light, he again took the key of the attic, and ascended 
to the loft that held the tangible memories of bis past life 
If he was still under the influence of his reflections, it was 
with very different sensations that he now regarded them. 
Was it possible that these ashes might be warmed again, and 
these scattered embers rekindled ? His practical sense said 
No! whatever his wish might have been. A sudden chill came 
over him: he began to realise the terrible change that was 
probable, more by the impossibility of his accepting the old 
order of things, than by his voluntarily abandoning the new 
His wife and children would never submit. They would go 
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away from this place—far away, where no reminiscence of 
either former wealth or former poverty could obtrude itself 
upon them. Mamie—his Mamie—should never go back to the 
cabin, since desecrated by Slinn’s daughters, and take their 
places. No! Why should she ?—because of the half-sick, 
half-crazy dreams of an old vindictive man ? 

He stopped suddenly. In moodily turning over a heap of 
mining clothing, blankets, and indiarubber boots, he had come 
upon an old pickaxe—the one he had found in the shaft ; the 
one he had carefully preserved for a year, and then forgotten ! 
Why had he not remembered it before? He was frightened, 
not only at this sudden resurrection of the proof he was seek- 
ing, but at his own fateful forgetfulness. Why had he never 
thought of this when Slinn was speaking? A sense of shame, 
asif he had voluntarily withheld it from the wronged man, 
swept over him. He was turning away, when he was again 
startled. 

This time it was by a voice from below—a voice calling 
him—Slinn’s voice. How had the crippled man got here so 
soon, and what did he want? He hurriedly laid aside the pick, 
which, in his first impulse, he had taken to the door of the loft 
with him, and descended the stairs. The old man was standing 
at the door of his office awaiting him. 

As Mulrady approached, he trembled violently, and clung 
to the doorpost for support. 

‘“‘T had to come over, Mulrady,’’ he said, in a choked 
voice; ‘‘I could stand it there no longer. I’ve come to beg 
you to forget all that I have said ; to drive all thought of what 
passed between us last night out of your head and mine 
for ever! I’ve come to ask you to swear with me that neither 
of us will ever speak of this again for cver. 
the happiness I have had in your friendship for the last half- 
year; it is not worth the agony I have suffered in its loss in 
the last half-hour.’’ 

Mulrady grasped his outstretched hand. ‘‘ P’raps,’’ he 
said, gravely, ‘‘there mayn’t be any use for another word, if 
you can answer one now. Come with me. No matter,”’ he 
added, as Slinn moved with difficulty ; ‘‘I will help you.”’ 

He half-supported, half-lifted the paralysed man up the 
three flights of stairs, and opened the door of the loft. _The 
pick was leaning against the wall, where he had left it. ‘‘ Look 
around, and see if you recognise anything.’’ 

The old man’s eyes fell upon the implement in a half- 
frightened way, and then lifted themselves interrogatively to 
Mulrady’s face. 

“‘ Do you know that pick 

Slinn raised it in his trembling hands. “‘I think Ido, and 
yet a an 

‘*Slinn! is it yours?’ 

‘© No,”’ he said, hurriedly. 

‘““Then what makes you think you know it?”’ 

‘Tt has a short handle like one I’ve seen.”’ 

* And it isn’t yours? ”’ 

‘‘No. The handle of mine was broken and spliced. 
too poor to buy a new one.”’ 

“Then you say that this pick which I found in my shaft is 
not yours ?”’ 

eae ©, Fd 

‘¢Slinn !°” 

The old man passed his hand across his forehead, looked at 
Mulrady, and dropped his eyes. ‘‘It is not mine,’ he said, 
simply. 

“That will do,’’ said Mulrady, gravely. 

“And you will not speak of this again?’’ said the old man, 
timidly. 

‘*T promise you—not until I have some more evidence.”’ 

He kept his word, but not before he had extorted from Slinn 
as full a description of Masters as his imperfect memory and 
still more imperfect knowledge of his former neighbour could 
furnish. He placed this with a large sum of money, and the 
promise of a still larger reward, in the hands of a trustworthy 
agent. When this was done he resumed his old relations with 
Slinn, with the exception that the domestic letters of Mrs. 
Mulrady and Mamie were no longer a subject of comment, and 
their bills nolonger passed through his private secretary’shands. 

Three months passed; the rainy season had ceased, the 
hillsides around Mulrady’s shaft were bridal-like with flowers ; 
indeed, there were rumours of an approaching fashionable 
marriage in the air, and vague hints in the Record that the 
presence of a distinguished capitalist might soon be required 
abroad. The face of that distinguished man did not, how- 
ever, reflect the gaiety of nature nor the anticipation of hap- 
piness; on the contrary, for the past few weeks, he had 
appeared disturbed and anxious, and that rude tranquillity 
which had characterised him was wanting. People shook 
their heads; a few suggested speculations; all agreed on 
extravagance. 

One morning, after office hours, Slinn, who had been 
watching the care-worn face of his employer, suddenly rose 
and limped to his side. 

‘* We promised each other,’’ he said, in a voice trembling 
with emotion, ‘‘never to alludé to our talk of Christmas Eve 
again, unless we had other proofs of what I told you then. 
We have none; I don’t believe we ’ll ever have any more; I 
don’t care if we ever do, and I break that promise now because 
I cannot bear to see you unhappy and know that this is the 
cause.’’ 

Mulrady made a motion of deprecation, but the old man 
continued : 

‘*You are unhappy, Alvin Mulrady. You are unhappy 
because you want to give your daughter a dowry of two 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars, and you will not use the 
fortune that you think may be mine.”’ 

‘‘Who’s been talking about a dowry ?’’ asked Mulrady, 
with an angry flush. ° 

‘*Don Caesar Alvarado told my daughter.’’ 

‘*Thenthatis why he hasthrownoff on me since he returned,”’ 
said Mulrady, with sudden small malevolence, ‘‘ just that he 
mizht unload his gossip because Mamie wouldn’t have him. 
The old woman was right in warnin’ me agin him.”’ 

The outburst was so unlike him, and so dwarfed his large 
though common nature with its littleness, that it was easy to 
detect its feminine origin, although it filled Slinn with vague 
alarm. 

‘* Never mind him,” said the old man, hastily; ‘‘ what I 
wanted to say now is that I abandon everything to you and 
yours. There are no proofs ; there never will be any more than 
what we know, than what we have tested and found wanting. 
I swear to you that, except to show you that I have not lied 
and am not crazy, I would destroy them on their way to your 
hands. Keep the money, and spend it as you will. Make 
your daughter happy, and, through her, yourself. You have 
made me happy through your liberality, don’t make me suffer 
through your privation. 

‘*T tell you what, old man,’’ said Mulrady, rising to his 
feet, with an awkward mingling of frankness and shame iu 
his manner and accent, ‘‘ I should like to pay that money for 
Mamie, and let her be a Princess, if it would make her happy. 
I should like to shut the lantern jaws of that Don Cesar, 
who ’d be too glad if anything happened to break off Mamic’s 
match , but I shouldn’t touch that capital—unless you ’d lend 
it to me. If you’ll take a note from me, payable if the 
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property ever becomes yours, I’d thank you. A mortgage on 
the old house and garden, and the lands I bought of Don 
Cesar, outside the mine, will screen you.’’ 

‘‘Tf that pleases you,’’ said the old man, with a smile, 
“have your way; and if I tear up the note, it does not 
concern you.’’ 

It did please the distinguished capitalist of Rough-and- 
Ready ; for the next few days his face wore a brightened 
expression, and he seemed to have recovered his old tran- 
quillity. There was, in fact, a slight touch of consequence in 
his manner, the first ostentation he had ever indulged in, 
when he was informed one morning at his private office that 
Don Cesar Alvarado was in the counting-house, desiring a 
few moments’ conference. ‘‘Tell him to come in,”’ said 
Mulrady, shortly. The door opened upon Don Cesar—erect, 
sallow, and grave. Mulrady had not seen him since his return 
from Europe, and even his inexperienced eyes were struck 
with the undeniable ease and grace with which the young 
Spanish-American had assimilated the style and fashion of an 
olcer civilisation. It seemed rather as if he had returned to a 
familiar condition than adopted a new one. 

‘Take a cheer,’’ said Mulrady. 

The young man looked at Slinn with quietly persistent 
significance. 

‘You can talk all the same,”’ said Mulrady, accepting the 
significance. ‘‘ He ’s my private secretary.”’ 

‘“‘Tt seems that for that reason we might choose another 
moment for our conversation,’’ returned Don Cesar, haughtily. 
‘Do I understand you cannot see me now?”’ 

Mulrady hesitated. He had always revered and recognised 
a certain social superiority in Don Ramon Alvarado; somehow 
his son—a young man of half his age, and once a possible son- 
in-law—appeared to claim that recognition also. He rose, 
without a word, and preceded Don Cesar up-stairs into his 
drawing-room. The alien portrait on the wall seemed to 
evidently take sides with Don Cesar, as against the common 
intruder, Mulrady. 

“‘T hoped the Sefiora Mulrady might have saved me this 
interview,’’ said the young man, stiffly; ‘‘or at least have 
given you some intimation of the reason why I seek it. As 
you just now proposed my talking to you in the presence of 
the unfortunate Sefor Esslinn himself, it appears she has 
not.”’ 

‘*T don’t know what you’re driving at, or what Mrs. Mul- 
rady’s got to do with Slinn or you,”’ said Mulrady, in angry 
uneasiness. 

‘*Do I understand,’’ said Don Cesar, sternly, ‘‘ that Sefiora 
Mulrady has not told you that I entrusted to her an important 
letter, belonging to Senor Esslinn, which I had the honour to 
discover in the wood, six months ago, and which she said she 
would refer to you?’”’ 

‘Letter? ’’ echoed Mulrady, slowly, ‘‘my wife had a letter 
of Slinn’s ?”’ 

Don Cesar regarded the Millionaire attentively. ‘It is as 
I feared,’’ he said gravely. ‘‘ You do not know, or you would 
not have remained silent.’’ He then briefly recounted the 
story of his finding Slinn’s letter, his exhibition of it to the 
invalid, its disastrous effect upon him, and his innocent 
discovery of the contents. ‘‘I believed myself at that time on 
the eve of being allied with your family, Sefior Mulrady,’’ he 
said, haughtily; ‘‘and when I found myself in possession of a 
secret which affected its integrity and good name, I did not 
choose to leave it in the helpless hands of its imbecile owner, 
or his sillier children, but proposed to trust it to the care of 
the Senora, that she and you might deal with it as became 
your honour and mine. I followed her to Paris, and gave her 
the letter there. She affected to laugh at any pretension of 
the writer, or any claim he might have on your bounty; but 
she kept the letter and, I fear, destroyed it. You will under- 
stand, Sefior Mulrady, that when [ found that my attentions 
were no longer agreeable to your daughter, I had no longer 
the right to speak to you on the subject, nor could I, without 
misapprehension, force her to return it. I should have still 
kept the secret to myself, if I had not since my return here 
made the nearer acquaintance of Senor Esslinn’s daughters. 
I cannot present myself at his house, as a suitor for the hand 
of the Senorita Vashti, until I have asked his absolution for my 
complicity in the wrong that has been done to him. I cannot, 
as a caballero, do that without your permission. It is for that 
purpose I am here.’’ 

It needed only this last blow to complete the humiliation 
that whitened Mulrady’s face. But his eye was none the less 
clear and his voice none the less steady as he turned to Don 
Cesar. 

‘* You know perfectly the contents of that letter? ”’ 

‘*T have kept a copy of it.”’ 

“Come with me.”’ 

He preceded his visitor down the staircase and back into 
his private office. Slinn looked, up at his employer’s face in 
unrestrained anxiety. Mulrady sat down at his desk, wrote a 
few hurried lines and rang a bell. A manager appeared from 
the counting-room. 

‘Send that to the bank.”’ 

He wiped his pen as methodically as if he had not at that 
moment countermanded the order to pay his daughter’s dowry, 
and turned quietly to Slinn. 

“*Don Cesar Alvarado has found the letter you wrote your 
wife on the day you made your strike in the tunnel that is 
now my shaft. He gave the letter to Mrs. Mulrady ; but he 
has kept a copy.”’ 

Unheeding the frightened gesture of entreaty from Slinn, 
equally with the unfeigned astonishment of Don Cesar, who 
was entirely unprepared for this revelation of Mulrady’s and 
Slinn’s confidences, he continued, ‘‘ He has brought the copy 
with him. I reckon it would be only square for you to com- 
pare it with what you remember of the original.’’ 

In obedience to a gesture from Mulrady, Don Cesar 
mechanically took from his pocket a folded paper, and handed 
it to the paralytic. But Slinn’s trembling fingers could scarcely 
unfold the paper; and as his eyes fell upon its contents, his 
convulsive lips could not articulate a word. 

‘'P’raps 1’d better read it for you,”’ said Mulrady, gently. 
** You kin follow me and stop me when I go wrong.”’ 

He took the paper, and, in a dead silence, read as 
follows :— 

‘*Dear Wife,—I’ve just struck gold in my tunnel, and 
you must get ready to come here with the children, at once. 
It was after six months’ hard work; and I’m so weak 
I... It’sa fortune for us all. We should be rich even if 
it were only a branch vein dipping west towards the next 
tunnel, instead of dipping east, according to my theory ’?—— 

‘*Stop !’’ said Slinn, in a voice that shook the room. 

Mulrady looked up. 

‘‘It’s wrong, aint it’’’ he asked, anxiously; ‘it should 
be east towards the next tunnel.’’ ; 

‘* No! It’s right! ITamwrong! We’re all wrong!” 

Slinn had risen to his feet, erect and inspired. ‘‘ Don’t you 
see,’? he almost screamed, with passionate vehemence ; ‘‘it’s 
Masters’ abandoned tunnel your shaft has struck? Not mine! 
1t was Masters’ pick you found! I know it now!”’ 

‘** And your own tunnel ?’’ said Mulrady, springing to his 
feet in his excitement. ‘‘ And your strike ?’’ 





‘*Ts still there! ”’ 

The next instant, and before another question could be 
asked, Slinn had darted from the room. In the exaltation of 
that supreme discovery he regained the full control of mind 
and body. Mulrady and Don Cesar, no less excited, fol- 
lowed him precipitately, and with difficulty kept up with his 
feverish speed. Their way lay along the base of the hill 
below Mulrady’s shaft, and on a line with Master's abandoned 
tunnel. Only once he stopped to snatch a pick from the hand 
of an astonished Chinaman at work in a ditch, as he still kept 
on his way, a quarter of a mile beyond the shaft. Here he 
stopped before a jagged hole in the hillside. Bared to the 
sky and air, the very openness of its abandonment, its 
unpropitious position, and distance from the strike in Mulrady’s 
shaft had no doubt preserved its integrity from wayfarer or 
prospector. 

“You can’t go in there alone and without a light,”’ said 
Mulrady, laying his hand on the arm of the excited man. 
“Let me get more help and proper tools.’’ 

‘‘T know every step in the dark as in the daylight,”’ r 
turned Slinn, struggling. ‘*‘ Let me go, while I have yet 
strength and reason! Stand aside! ”’ : 

He broke from them, and the next moment was swallowed 
up in the yawning blackness. They waited with bated breath 
until, after a seeming eternity of night and silence, they heard 
his returning footsteps, and ran forward to meet him, As 
he was carrying something clasped to his breast, they sup- 
ported him to the opening. But at the same moment 
the object of his search, and his burden, a misshapen wedge of 
gold and quartz, dropped with him, and both fell together 
with equal immobility to the ground. He had still strength to 
turn his fading eyes to the other Millionaire of Rough-and- 
Ready, who leaned over him. 

‘“ You—see,’’ he gasped, brokenly, ‘‘ I was not—crazy !”’ 

No. He was dead! 

THE END. 








Che Coloured Mlustration. 
“LITTLE MISS MUFFET.” 


Tf anyone’s thinking 
Miss Muffet sat shrinking 
From a spider in fear, 
Or fled it in terror, 
He is surely in error, 
And wrongs the sweet dear. 


Should a big one alight on her, 

Do you think it would frighten her? 
Not an atom of this. 

She scared by a spider! 

O foolish derider, 
You know not our Miss. 


She is brave as she’s charming, 
And sees naught alarming 
In spiders of girth ; 
But, rather fastidious, 
Recoils from aught hideous, 
And gives it wide berth. 


I think, though, our fair one— 
A sweet, lovely, rare one, 
As shown by Millais— 
So well-bred and sprightly, 
Might have said, quite politely, 
‘* Mr. Spider, good-day.”’ 


Ah! Little Miss Muffet, 
You ’ll sure have to buffet 

A worse ill than this: 
Don’t reckon through life, dear, 
As maiden or wife, dear, 

To find perfect bliss. 


Suppose, for example— 
One instance is ample 
You’re a lady full grown, 
Have made quite a dash in 
The gay world of fashion, 
With a house of your own; 


And in it one morning, 
Without any warning, 

Drops on you a Bore— 
Most tiresome of creatwies, 
With a smirk on his features, 

And cringing all o’er. 


The booby egregious 
Drawls slowly his tedious 
Dull stories for you; 
And, maundering, lingers, 
Until toes and fingers 
Fain beat a tattoo. 


Or, worse, the sad vandal 
Weaves a thick web of scandal, 
As a spider for flies; 
Close-spinning it round you, 
Until he has bound you 
In a tissue of lies. 


So, Miss, I beseech you, 
Let this lesson teach you ; 

Pray, keep it in store: 
3ad though the present, 
Far less unpleasant 


A Spider than Bore.—J. L. Larry. 


‘Little Miss Muffet’’ comes, in point of time, almost as the 
conclusion of the series of child-portraits in which Sir John 


Millais allowed his fancy to wander free. The picture was 
painted in 1884, and was intended for Mr. Wertheimer; but 
before it was seen by the public it passed into the possession of 
Mr. Thomas Maclean, and, with ‘‘The Mistletoe Gatherer ’’ 
and ‘* A Message from the Sea,’’ formed the principal attraction 
of Mr. Maclean’s autumn exhibition in the Haymarket 
in that year. It was at the time pronounced by general 
opinion as one of the most successful works of Sir J. Millais, a 
verdict which was fully confirmed when, a year later, it 
found a distinguished place in the artist’s collected works at 
the Grosvenor Gallery. Engraved by Mr. Cousins, R.A., for 
Mr. Maclean — who, after disposing of the original work to 
Mr. T. Keiller, of Dundee, retained the copyright—it at once 
took with the public; and the demand for ‘Little Miss 
Muffet”’ in this form has equalled that for some of Reynolds’ 
favourite works. The reason of this is not far to seek: it 
appeals to the public without affectation or exaggeration, 
aud touches a chord of human sympathy which pervades 
every class. 
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CHRISTMAS CONTRASTS. 

Our Christmas festival has always been more or less influenced 
by fashion, the usages in honour of its observance having 
varied in different periods of English history. Hence, it is 
interesting to contrast the customs associated with it; for 
however much these may have been unlike one another, their 
object in each case has been to do homage, with festive mirth, 
to the joyous season which proclaims ‘‘ Peace on earth, good- 
will toward men.’’ Although, at the present day, Christmas- 
tide is no longer marked by those too profuse exhibitions 
of conviviality which incurred reproach in olden times, 
the rejoicings are not hearty or spontaneous. 
Happily, the excesses which only too frequently cha- 
racterised the Christmas merry-makings of our forefathers 
have disappeared under the progressive refinement which has 
made its impress on the social life of the present century. It 
must be remembered, too, that if the hospitalities of modern 
days stand in vivid contrast with the prodigal heaps of dainties 
which were once consumed at the Royal and public entertain- 
ments on Christmas Day, far greater enjoyment is caused on 
this festival, now-a-days, by the family gatherings throughout 
the length and breadth of our land. We might mention, also, 
the large sums which are distributed in charities at this season, 
wherewith many a home of the poor and destitute is gladdened, 
in addition to the thousands in our hospitals and workhouses, 
whose sufferings and hardships are for once forgotten in the 
liberal fare supplied them, while efforts are made to cheer 
and brighten even the poorést man’s fireside. Christmas may 
not be heralded in by the brilliant festivities of years gone by, 
but the spirit of munificent charity at this season imparts to it 
a grace and charm which have become proverbial throughout 
the civilised world. It is to be hoped, too, that the good old 
practice of family gatherings at this season will long survive in 
our midst; this custom, as it has often been remarked, going 
hand-in-hand with that kindly feeling of liberality to which 
we have referred. 

On the other hand, we can scarcely conceive how, even when 
religious and political views were most strained, objection 
should have been made to the name and observance of 
Christmas. But we know how the Puritans styled the 
festival Christ-tide, in order to avoid using the word ‘‘ mass.”’ 
Henry Burton, the companion of Prynne and Bastwick in the 
Star Chamber and on the pillory, makes a great point of this 
circumstance in his ‘‘ Appeal and Apology,’’ 1636-7 ; so that 
Heylyn, in his ‘‘ Answer’’ to him, remarks, ‘‘ Christ-tide— 
take heed of Christmass, by all means.’’ Furthermore, in 
Manningham’s ‘‘ Diary,’’ 1602, a Puritan inviting his friend 
desired him to come and take part of a ‘‘ nativity pie at Christ- 
tyde.’’ As most readers, also, are aware, during the Common- 
wealth the festivities connected with this season were sup- 
pressed, and Evelyn tells us how, as no church was permitted 
to be open, he ‘‘ was fain to pass the devotions of this Blessed 
Day with his family at home.’”’ But with the Restoration 
there came a change, and Christmas Day was again celebrated as 


less 


heretofore ; and Evelyn notes that Dr. Rainbow preached before 
the King, when the service was performed with music, voices, 
&c., as formerly. How far, too, as a correspondent of Notes and 
Queries has pointed out, the change extended may be estimated 
by such facts as the following. In the year 1725 even the 
inmates of the workhouse at Barking, Essex, ‘had ‘‘ roast beef 
at the three great festivals and plum-pudding at Christmas ”’ ; 
and at Findon, in Northamptonshire, ‘‘at Christmas they learn 
to make minc’d pies’’ for their own eating. But the preju- 
dices of the Puritan party, even at the Restoration, were not 
forgotten, and many refused to eat mince-pies: a fact which 
caused Dr. Johnson, in his ‘‘ Life of Butler,’’ to write :—‘‘ We 
have never been witness of animosities excited by the use of 
mince-pies and plum-pudding, nor seen with what abhorrence 
those who could eat them at all other times of the year, 
would shrink from them in December.’’ Indeed, so much were 
mince-pies considered as connected with Christmas that, adds 
Mr. Sandys, in his ‘‘ Christmastide,’’ they almost served as a 
test for religious opinions. Bunyan, when in confinement and 
distress for a comfortable meal, refused to injure his morals 
by eating mince-pies, when he might have done so. We 
may congratulate ourselves that such foolish antipathies have 
long ago passed away, and that the mince-pie is not a subject 
of quarrel; but there is a superstitious fancy that in as many 
houses as we eat them during Christmas, so many happy 
months shall we have in the ensuing year ;—a piece of folk-lore 
which, equally applies to Christmas pudding. 

One of the leading characteristics of our Christmas ob- 
servances of recent years has been the transmission of cards 
with congratulatory wishes, a fashion which, whilst materially 
affecting the revenue of the Post Office, gives employment to 
thousands of hands, constitu:ing as it does a new branch of 
trade. At the same time, in referring to the custom which 
has taken such a strong hold on English society, it is curious 
to note what Brady in his ‘‘ Clavis Calendaria,’’ 1812, says about 
‘* Christmas Wishes’’ at the commencement of the present 
century: —‘‘ The ancient, friendly, and benevolent custom 
of wishing a happy new year is so generally exploded that a 
person must either be helped with the favour of fortune, or 
well known as a man of talent to venture his consequence by 
now offering so familiar an address. Few above the lowest 
class of society attempt to intrude any good wishes for the 
happiness or success of his neighbour, lest, if they escape the 
imputation of unlicensed freedom, they be deemed vulgar and 
ignorant of what is called fashionable life. Even the modern 
expression of ‘Compliments of the season’ has given way 
before universal refinement, and is sanctioned only in family 
circles among intimate friends.’’ It is difficult to regard these 
remarks as serious, especially after perusing Mr. Ashton’s 
interesting volume ‘‘The Dawn of the Nineteenth Century,”’ 
which gives such a graphic account of the manners of society 
at this period. Once more, of the numberless customs 
which have, in the course of years, clustered round our 
Christmas festival, none are more curious than those re- 
lating to many of our manors—Christmas having been 
one of the appointed seasons for rendering services for 
tenures. Thus, a Perey, a scion of the noble house of 
Louvain, held property at Levington, Yorkshire, by repair- 


ing to Skelton Castle on Christmas Day, and leading the 
lady of the castle therefrom to chapel, and thence back 
again, afterwards dining with her before he departed. 
In the Boston municipal records mention is made of fat 
capons as part of an annual rent of Corporation land in the 
year 1601; and elsewhere we read of rendering a rose at 


Christmas. 


A CHRISTMAS GREETING. 


A merry Christmas ! May your cares 

In golden floods of joy be drowned ; 
Forget awhile your worldly wares, 

And send the brimming love-cups round. 
The feast is set. Come, young and old, 

And laugh awhile at changeless fate ; 
Secure within the Christmas fold, 

Where watchful Love maintains the gate. 








Strong Love, that lives in spite of care, 
And laughs at time. The load of years, 
Our bitter strife, and cold despair, 
Our vain regrets, and idle tears, 
Are lost amid Love’s cloudless light— 
All fare alike beneath Love’s sway, 
And all are welcome—none may slight 
The wayward sheep that seek to stay. 


All fare alike—the old and young, 
The rich and poor, the mean and great, 
From every land, of every tongue, 
For careful Love makes wide the gate ; 
And led by Love’s far-reaching light 
They come—a vast unnumbered throng, 
Whose hearts are tuned, this Christmas night, 
To sing the endless Christmas song.—R. M. 
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INLAND. 
Threepence. | By Book Post 
ABROAD. 

For the whole of Europe, Baghdad, Beyrout, Canada, Egypt, Jerusalem, 
Morocco, Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, Persia, Smyrna, Syria, Tahiti, and 
the United States of America : Threepence. 
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For countries in the Postal Union the Number must be packed so as not 
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CARPETS. CARPETS. 


QRIENTAL CARPETS.—Messrs. MAPLE and CO. 


have just cleared an importer’s stock, comprising several hundreds of antique 
and modern Persian, Indian, and Turkey Carpets, mostly medium sizes, which are 
being offered at about one-third less than the usual cost. These are worth the early 
attention of trade and other buyers—MAPLE and CO., London; and 17 and 18, 
Local Baron Alotti, Smyrna. ‘ 


QRIENTAL CARPETS.—These real Indian, Persian, 


and Turkey Carpets, so justly famous for durability as for great beauty as 
regtrds sheen and colour, cost only about the s:me as the poor imitations sold 
under the style of Anglo-Indian, or Anglo-Oriental Carpets.—MAPLE and co., 
Oriental Carpet and Rug Warehouse, Tottenham-court-road, London, W. 
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White Bed-r 


Pieces WILTON PILE, 
and TAPESTRY CAKPETS, in ali the New Designs for 186. 

Owing to the state of the market for English wool, Carpets and all woollen fabrics 

can now be had at lower prices than ever known befor Buyers would there 

do well to take advantage of the prese inprecedented low rates. 5 1eCces 
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MAPLE and CO., London, Paris, and Smyrna. 


0m Suite, tastefully decorated wit 


MAPLE & GO 


TOTTENHAM-COURT-ROAD, LONDON, W. 


THE LARGEST AND MOST CONVENIENT 


FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT 


IN THE WORLD. 















































BED-ROOM SUITE COMPLETE, £8 15s. 


h Blue or Pink, and comprising Wardrobe with Plate Glass Door, Washstand with Marble Top, Toilet Table, Large Chest of Drawers, 


Toilet Glass, Three Chairs, Pedestal Cupboard, and Toilet Airer, £8 15s, 


BED-ROOM SUITES. 


BED-ROOM SUITES, in solid ash, mahogany, or 
walnut, consisting of wardrobe, with plate-glass door, toilet-table, wash-stand 
towel horse. pedestal cupboard, three chairs, 

; ites, ch are manufactured at Maple and Co.'s Steam 

Cahinet Works, should be seen by intending purchasers, they are simply marveUous 
productions for the money, and thoruughiy well made and finished.—MAPLE and CO, 


BEDSTEADS. BEDSTEADS. 


WMAPLE and CO. have seldom less than Ten Thousand 

BEDSTEADS 1n Stock, comprising some 600 various patterns, in sizes from 
2 ft. 61n. to 5 ft. 6in. wide, ready for immediate delivery—on the day of purchase if 
desired. The disappointment and delay incident to choosing from designs only, 
where but a limited stock is kept, is thus avoided. 


JMAPLE and CO0.— 300 BRASS and IRON BED- 

STEADS, fitted with Bedding complete, in Show-Rooms, to select from. 
Strong Iron Bedsteads, from &s. 6d. to 10 guineas; Brass Bedsteads, from 70s. to 
40 guineas. 10,000 in stock. -Tottenham-court-road, London, and Paris, 
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inlaid with different 
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MAPLE &c0., 
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and direct Importers of 
the finest Woods to be 
found in Africa, Asia, 
and America,and Manu- 
facturers of Cabinet 
Furniture in various 
woods by steam power. 
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signs coloured to har- 
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tones of decorative 
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MAPLE and CO. have a SPECIAL DEPARTMENT for 


IRON and BRASS Four-post BEDSTEADS, Cribs,and Cots, specially adapted 
for mosquito curtains, used in India, Australia,and the Colomes. Price, for Full- 
sized Bedsteads, varying from 25s. Shippers and Colonial Visitors are invited tu 
inspect this varied Stock, the largest in England, before deciding elsewhere, 10,000 
Bedsteads (0 select from. -MAPLE and CO., London, Paris, and Sinyrna, 

Steam- 


MAPLE and CO., Manufacturers of Bedding by 


Power, Quality Guaranteed. Kevised Price List post-free on applicativa, 
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SPRAINS, CURBS, AND SPLINTS WHEN FORMING. 


OVER-REACHES, CHAPPED HEELS, WIND GALLS. 
RHEUMATISM IN HORSES. FOR SORE MOUTHS IN SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


SORE THROATS AND INFLUENZA. FOR FOOT-ROT IN SHEEP. 
SPECIMEN TESTIMONIALS. 


FROM MASTERS OF FOXHOUNDS. FROM MASTERS OF HARRIERS. FROM TRAINERS OF RACEHORSES. 


From Colonel G. P. BLAKE Worcester aig Surre 7 i Thi : i i 
’ oh ae y- | From J. H. MACKENZIE, Esq., Belley 7 bing nig en. | From Mr. A. B. SADLER, Primrose Cottage, te 
anuary ) 


\ ay) | | | 
ya ac tetoxey 


FOR BROKEN KNEES, BRUISES, WOUNDS. 
FOR SORE SHOULDERS, SORE BACKS. 


Sirs,—Elliman’s Royal Embrocation is used in my stables 
with most satisfactory results. G. P. BLAKE, Colonel, 
Master of Surrey Union Foxhounds. 


From Lieut.-Colonel R. H. PRICE, Castle Weir, 
Kington, Herefordshire. Dec., 1878. 


Gentlemen,—I use the Royal Embrocation in the stables 
and kennels, and have found it very serviceable. I have also 
used the Universal Embrocation for Lumbago and Rheumatism 
for the last two years, and have suffered very little since 
using it. R. H. PRICE, Lieut.-Colonel, 

Master of the Radnorshire Hounds. 





Sirs,—Elliman’s Royal Embrocation is used in my stables ; 
I find it most useful, and would not like to be without it. If 
used in time it always stops a cold or cough. 
J. HUGH MACKENZIE, 
Master of Whitehaven Harriers. 


From F. H. Lamb, Esq., The L ALCS, Newcastle-on-Tyne ; 
and The Glen, St. Brilade’s Bay, Jersey. 
January, 1886. 
Dear Sirs,—We use your Embrocation, and good it is. 
FREDERICK HOLMES LAMB, 
Master of Northumberland and Durham Harriers. 





Sirs,—Elliman’s Royal Embrocation is used in my stables 


with beneficial results. 
A. B. SADLER, Trainer. 
From Mr. ALBERT WETHERELL, Westwood Stables, 


Beverley, Yorkshire. 
Feb. 1, 1886. 


Sirs,—I have used your Embrocation for the last ten 
years, and think no stable should be without the same. 


ALBERT WETHERELL, Trainer. 


Is. Tap. Try 11. 


RHEUMATISM! LUMBAGO! SPRAINS! ELLIMAN’S emerccation, 


HUNTING HAMMOND anpb CO. 


(ESTABLISHED NEARLY A CENTURY), 


BREECHES AND TROUSERS MAKERS, 


NN Respectfully inform their Customers that their New Premises, built on the site of the old ones, are now 


completed, and that their Address in London will henceforth be 


~ oe OX FORD-STREET. 


epee eae se BRANCH ESTABLISHMENTS at 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, PARIS: 374, Rue St. Honoré; VIENNA: 1, Maximilian Strasse ; 
BRUSSELS: 41, Boulevard de Waterloo. 








H.A.M. THE EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA. 
H.M. THE KING OF SPAIN, &c. 
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SOME OF MY PARTNERS. 


Fanny’s Funny Sketches at Mrs. T.’s Dance. Mem.: The central group was not done by Fanny, 


DRAWN BY HAL LUDLOW. 
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2. A Kick of a A gan ae Bi rm ng sham. z > "ta nt, F Sedepennstio fs pol Pactin Sold “0 tin one a 





and SONS, Birminz 
ham, will Fecelt post. Mechauics and Amateurs. Half Pints, 1s. 6d., Pints, 
2s. 9d., and Quart, 4s. 6d. each, and in bottles for 


Tcow edison iene < 
horse ° enlarged eon “anid ‘PASTR y en FANE 7 —. family use, at 6d. and 1s. Samples free by post on 
may cause SWEE : ; OW er { = FA receipt of stamps or postal order. Sold by the whole- 
eres gen fh ici , ‘ = - sale trade generally, and retailed by Stationers, Fancy 
a ie" oe: H for eae dinece ant oun Or ta is — —t = Goods Dealers, Grocers, Ironmongers, Chemists, etc., 
the 5 \ ip of : — ete. _ Depot: 46, Holborn Viaduct, Londor, E.C ; 
MJ . T : j 
— Oe yo i A Pure, Soluble Z S «x Use it Every Hen &P Hanburys 
nije me 3 Dry Soap, in fine Ze SSS . ' ° 
resule in& as, powder. Softens 7/ >—™< Day. For Clothes, Castor Oil 
Serious Cut. Ee =- . : } \\ Linen, Knives, Forks, Tasteless. Pure. Active. 
a ae Water. Lathers ‘ , Sold everywhere at 6d., 1/, 1/9 & 3/. 
Dishes, Saucepans, 


Any of rh wn things may Freely in Hard Water : > 
pa i be me Ptong bE mong —Cold Water—Soft \\\ Sof )))) and all Domestic : Uv DE 
4 tes . 2 you aboite of Water — Hot Water. \\ \ ; j/ Washing. Refuse ica u 


Packets, ld. and up- SSN Imitations— Insist 


ERRY Davis PA R s, 1d. ~ Vy 
Be hem IS PIRILLER, wards. . = upon Hudson’s. COMFORTABLE TEETH 


SS 
Jt hasno —— forthe cure Of The only Dentifrice which has solved the 


> Teeth, and is therefore 


S$calds, burns, cuts, Swellings, gk 55 problem of how to preserve the 
the only Dentifrice which immediately and permanently 

raises, Sprains, Sores, msect j puts a stop to Toothache. 
= There are three kinds, distinguished from each other 
PAIN KIL LER 8 | by a Yellow, Green, ani Red Silk Thread. 
Is the great Househo!d Medicine ° Eau de Suez Yellow Thread in-tantly re- 
oves T hache, however lent it ‘f be, thout 
and affords relief not to be obtained Used in the Royal Household. ee 
Eau de Suez Green Thread must be used as 


by other remedies. : : . ‘ ; ae eae 
~ supply it at ~y 2? rey I os _ _This Black Lead has distanced all Competitors at the International Exhibitions ; obtaining | g daily mouth-wash. Those whosnffer periodically from 
|in EVERY CASE the HIGHEST AWARDS on account of its brilliancy and rapidly | toothache, sensitiveness of the teeth and gums, decay, 

; i ill be entirely relieved, and 























= Its great popularity has led toa flood of Imitations. To avoid wineglass of water, to rinse the mouth well night and 
CURE OF DEAFNESS, 
manner as the Green, but is specially adapted for 


4s. 6d. per bottle. British Depot: | polishing properties. Land offensive breath will 
CAUTION. — disappointment, purchasers should see that each block bears the | morning. 
NOISES IN THE EARS. E. JAMES and SONS, Sole Makers, PLYMOUTH. | rien 


46, Holborn Viaduct, London, EC. | never suffer again, by weing.ten or twelve drops in a 
name “ James’.” Eau de Suez Red Thread is used in the same 
Suez Tooth Brush.—-This Brush is soft, being 











wiands hard brush, the former will evidently become spongy 
MACASSAR CiL and weakened, thus being no ge Pe 4 use = 
2 J ‘ yrotecting the roots of the teeth, which naturally 
Ct eg Rh Bog mn. = = a — Scone exposed, and impart an offensive smell to the 
golden colour for fair-haired people. breath. 
Suez Orange Tooth Paste secures the 
permanent removal of tartar, and by daily use restores 


i 5 the whiteness of the teeth, 
isa most soothing, healing, and refreshing we - sh for the face, hands, and arms; fe Oo WwW A N D S The above may be obtained through any Chemists, or 
3s. 6d. ; 


A*% L ADY cU RED at the age of 90 ; another 
Hi hee! fness. Heari ng has been given where 3 | male of the finest badger hair. A hard tooth-brush is 
; - a ; and. 5 en SalOwes B It. 11 | not only a foolish but a criminal instrument, so to speak. 
‘P.O. ‘A ft: ‘ oi ee nd ni Q For, by rubbing a soft substance like the gums with a 
f ress: Rey. ; YEE 























direct from Wilcox and Co. Grien Thread, 
Tooth- 


celd winds or the use of hard water, relieves chilblains, inflamed eyes, burns, 
scalds. eczema, erysipelas, etc., renders a chapped and rough skin delightfully Yellow Thread, 2s. 9d.; Red Thread, 3s.; Orange 
a 0th and pleasant, and pr: duce sa Paste, 48. 6d.; Suez Tooth-Brushes, 1s. 6d. Free by 
'NON- MERCURIAL. BEAUTIFUL AND DELICATE COMPLEXION. a ¢ . ae Parcels Post. _ 
; this Pox ler has su inri- Iti r ed to 1 fectly free f Il lead. a lngeens ters begoees pgemennd sage aa 6 ’ nit , CauTion.—To guard against fraudulent imitations, 
1 i is war rante = perfec ree from all lead, mineral, or poisonous ingredients, Jand eradicates tartar; contains no acid or gritty see that each Label bears the name “ Wilcox and Co., 


’ nt fraud, has on the stopper a 6d. Government stamp. Beware of Jsubstances. 
cheap noxious imitations, as Rowlands’ Kalydor is the only genuine article. It fof 20, Hatton Garden, London, and avoid spurious 


. d ever} ‘0 4s, ach, can now be had in bottles of half the usual size at 2/3, including Government stamp. ‘imitations. . 
C = D BY HER MA. SESTY S SER¥ ANTS. BIAN ivaTERPROOF\ 


N ee S. SAINSBURY’S Zs «IN 
> Paste timnn TAVENDER ax IA ( 


without any Foreign whatever. 
IS SELF-SHINING. No brus — srequired, Easily 


applied with a sponge attached to the cor n instan- 
j,or snow 


<P» Dazzlin 
RADE A 
> The strength, refinement, and great lasting quality of this : 
i i , l t taneous elastic polish, lasting a week, whic ; rain, 
Perfume render it one of the most economical as well as elegant does not affect. Mud can be washed off,and the polish remain 
he reputat y as the m t re c ik wares the same. 

: ete fi, Da ceca Zz For LADIES’ and GENTLEMEN'S Boots and SHors of 

‘ lin, Britannia 3} HARNESS and MILITARY 


it eradicates freckies, tan, weg! redness and roughness of the skin caused by 








Ask ar ywhere for Rowlands’ articles. 
, ri 239, Oxford- street, London.” 








ror ro ing g Brass 
every description. BAGS, PURSES, 
reid id adi and all leather articles. 


9 - and a ‘Tins; at and ‘id. C ard- 176 & 177, STRAND, LONDON ; ACCOUTREMENTS, PATENT etal led pe 
are o 1 


I tors and Sole Manuf JOSEPH PICKERING WATERPROOF BLACKING is the 
and ‘SONS, Seated ond le Depot : 36 to 40, York- Prices, 1s., 1s. 6d., 2s., 38., 48. 6d., 68. Post-free, 3d. extra. | The oxjcims se the : Md every where 


yr. = BENNETT. AS Sin JOHN BENNETT, CS 


Clock and Jewellery Manufacturer, | 
65 & 64, Cheapside, London. 











Watch & Chronometer Mannfacturer, 
| 65 & 64, Cheapside, London. 








N ? MORE W.ATCH-KEYS J SSS : CLOCKS. 
e ” ff THE FINEST STOCK IN LONDON. 


Sik JOHN BENNETT offers the | a . 
nis choice and valuable stock of KEY- Y = ed 





n of k 
WINDING W ‘ATE HES at 20 per cent discount. Yi /f : 

- Herne -ROOM, DINING-ROOM, 
np i f HALL, LIBRARY, OFFICE, and other CLOCKS 
at prices lower than ever. Estimates given for Church, 
Turret, and other Public Clocks, 

CHEAPSIDE j-plate KEY- SIR JOHN BENNETT, 
BSS evn W Aner: Wien earowomrces | Watch, Clock, and Jewellery Manufacturer, 


lled in thirteen actions, in strong silver Yi y 
gis The cheapest watch ever / Yi 65 and 64, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 


“as it rystal lass. 
£1 O. oduced. Air, damp, and dust tight. Free and safe per y 
post for £5, at ’ g / 
turn fora £10 Note, free and safe Sir JOHN BENNETT'S, & 64, Cheapside. S = A x In return for a £10 Note, free and safe 
= : per post, one of 


per post, one of 4 
; ‘VERY KIND OF JEWELLERY. - 
E’ ER BENNETT'S LADIES’ GOLD 











BENNETT’S LADIES’ GOLD ~ a : z | 
KEYLESS SSS 

Wo ry | LADIES’ GOLD NECKLETS, GUARDS, and ALBERT KEYLESS WATCHES. 

HALF-HUNTING WATCHES. 1 in return for Post Office Order, £25, —The SIR JOHN.” A | cHAINs, from £2. GOLD BROOCHESand EARRINGS, 

free and safe by post. oncof BENNETT'S STANDARD GOLD KEYLESS | from £1. GENTLEMEN'S GOLD ALBERT CHAINS, in | Perfect for time, beauty, and workman- 

ie and air-tight, GENTLE ad N’S GOLD KEYLESS LEVER WATCHES, ¥-PLATE HALFCHRONOMETER WATCH, accu- all patterns and qualities, from £3. } y) 4 v's ship, with keyless action, air-tight, 

mM, air-tight, | vith chronometer b ~ Fe and jewelled in thirteen | rately timed for all climates. Jewelled in thirteen | DIAMOND and SIGNET KINGS. G iN’S | damp-tight, and dust-tight. Gold chains 

ola chains , “ir “ n all respectsa thoroughly sound, useful watch, | actions. Jn massive 14-arat case, with eeeoerain LINKS, SOLITAIRES, STUDS, &e. Gold “Loe kets at manufacturers’ prices, 
Scuons; 1s & I nchly emblazoned. Fre e per pos Mounted with Precious Stones, LADIES’GEM,KEEPER, 5 
Sir JOHN BENNETT, 65 & 64, Cheapside, 


Sir JOHN BENNETT, 6 & 64, Cheapside. Sir JOHN BENNETT, 6 & 64, Cheapside. ° Sir JOHN BENNETT, 03, 1eapside, London. and WEDDING RINGS, A large assortment from £1. 
SIR JOHN BENNETT, Watch, Clock, and Jewellery Manufacturer, 65 and 64, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 
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M BR E L LAS “ALWAYS YOUNG.” CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
: ry THE 
U vy hese. GARVELOSS MioLano COUNTIES 
ioe ea LARS VALUE! Warch COMPANY, 
PRESENTS. a6 <b er ne at NOD) sees. 
ZS HEAP! Dina iw Engravings of 
REASONABLE and SEASONABLE, 4 fill Milja,> lye eumver WATER EVER | Goa ieee Bngrav ings ot 
DURABLE and PROCURABLE, SNK -~ iH , ) : any part of the W orn 
d ~ . ' = : Gent's superior Silver 
~ Ke 





‘yless Lever, 
is the Most Perfect aan for Preserving and . timed snd ad: 


AT 
SANGSTER ann COMPANY’S, . my RV se Per 
140, Regent- -street ; 75, Cheapside ; a AA SW ke Beautifying THE SKIN ever produced. ¢ . 
\ i & ; ITS EFFECT IN REMOVING ALL x. eee aes 


Fleet-street ; 10, a 1 Exch ’ ' 
oe — | Sa le , ROUGHNESS, REDNESS, CHAPS, &¢., | A//AL\ ike 


tm most high- 


JCAF \ i ; @ so , IS ALMOST MAGICAL, hat 
Uy NW 7: mth . Ci; Til and by its use THE SEIW is rendered 2 i s8 60/- 
a 0 @ (Aye | |\S BRC) SOFT, SMOOTH, AND WHITE,| Wa GPa //ppee 
yt Pilg ij \)) See and preserved from a the ill-effects of ANS gold, 100/- 


Do. In 


\ MI Na i} 

SCLEMCMC OME | S/N | /// IN |(° emosr, coun wisps, ana mann waver. | XQ: Y sist 
N \ ; Y No Lady who values her COMPLEXION SSS == Cheques or Post 

\ ; 4 should be without it at this Season of the Year. SS txz Orders payable 


One of these Cigarettes gives immediate to Re os ] 

worst attack of Asthma, Cough, Bronchitis, , ' : to Company's 
\ If used after Dancing or visiting heated o i fanager, Mr. A 

Hay Fever,ani Shortness of Breath. yp er . \ / HX SCC = = red apartments, it ouner. Mab teenie aah the at eeee Toot tsn: 
wrenth a nd tt night ner ae thee ieee ioe / js licited Te stimonials. Gratisand post- free toany part of wo rid 
reath, find them invaluable ) paceisacehansatanseianeonenasanesened “ 
the spasm, promote sleep, and allow the patient to DELIGHTFULLY COOLING and REFRESHING. eoocccececece The Specific 
oe 6 eae” Bec’ Get eek eae “ALWAYS FAIR.” For the NURSERY it is INVALUABLE, as it is for 

e smoked by ladies, children, and most delicate 

In Boxes, of 35 Cigarettes, 2s. 6d., from PERFECTLY ‘HARMLESS. On Xi ae bagged 
. nga mai 


tients. xes, 
Wilcox and Co., and all Chemists BOTTLES, 1s., 2s. 6d., of all CHEMISTS and PERFUMERS. ste rongtetion in, the 


CAUTION.—To guard against Sraudulent imitations, Seee eococecces treasment cet. Neu- 
$50 Oefontnti or Ronitons Name of“ Wicox and Co» | Sole Makers: M. BEETHAM and SON, CHEMISTS, CHELTENHAM. | “roxca is soiaat 2. 0, 4s.04,,and 118, Of all Chemists, 
THE 











“WEAVE TRUTH WITH TRUST.” 


WILLIS’ at @A ome 
OLD ENGLISH QUALITY = |) SV arr WATERBURY. 
gisele" BRUSSELS CARPETS. |losh.\ 3) LJeey?{ (ease ora 


WARRANTED FREE FROM SHODDY AND DELETERIOUS DYES, — 


What shall I Drink? |= J (|, \ {CHRISTMAS 


uice,a far more wholesome drink than any form of alcohol. 








The “ Lancet” says :— We counsel the public to drink ages L dies 


uice’ of the M ith a view to test its 


ontserrat C om pany toa full analysis, w 


Wequality saa purity.” Wo wok AH it ain SOU ND CONDITION, and ENTIRELY FREE FROM ADULTERATION, di j A i ii i bs pres 
Aromatic, Clove, nd | fl Yi “Mia fd 
O N i S E R R A Strawberry, Rasp- - BOX 
berry, Pineapple, Hf = —,_ SG 
L| M E- FR U 7. J U | & E Jargonelle, Sarsa- y Cheapest Time-keeping 
=p: + 


aL 


vases thy = 
Pweg 


WATCH 


IN THE WORLD. 


vena CORDIALS. Miew:a. 
LIME-JUICE CORDIALS. » Peppermint. 
Retail from Grocers, Druggists, Wine Merchants, &c., Everywhere. 


Great care should be taken to see that the MONTSERRAT ComPANyY’s Lime-Fruit Juice and Cordials are 
The Trade Mark is on Capsule as well as Label of each Bottle. 








CAUT 


supp’ ied, as there are many worthless imitations. 


28 PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED TO THE FIRM. 


FRYS PURE COCOA 


TESTIMONIALS. 














The Lancet—* Pure, free from added 
starch and sugar, not too rich, and very soluble ; 
in fact, its description agrees exactly with its 
composition. We wish we could say as much 
for every popular article of food.” 


The Medical Times—“ It is eminently 
suitable for invalids, as well as for that ste adily 
growing portion of ‘the population who cannot 
take tea or coffee.” 


Sir C. A. CAMERON, M.D., President 
of the Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland, &e. 
“ T have never tasted Cocoa that I like so well. 
It is especially adapted to those whose digestive 
organs are weak ; and I strongly recomme nd it 
as a substitute for tea for young persons, 


pPlease order this Cocoa as Fry's 
Pure Cocoa n* 227 


Dr. NICHOLAS C. WHuyTE, Coroner for 
the City of Dublin—“ There are innumerable 
varieties of C ‘ocoa, but to my mind incomparably 
the best is FRy’s PURE CONCENTRATED COCOA, 
I have been using it myself for some time with 
manifest advantage. A persistent use of this 
| | —— as a pereng-waed for tea would, I am 
i » iis g [ = certain, greatly conduce to health. I can only 
uh ONOMICAL. Hl i . say tha ut it has made a wonderful improvement 
ii f) O14 | FS i : \ in my own since I adopted it.” 

eae 


. M. SHELDON, M.R.C.S., &c.—* It 
is a very elegant prepar: ation, and about as near 
perfection as possible. The delicate aroma 
of the Cocoa is well retained. To invalids, its 
great solubility and absence of sediment will 
render it very attractive.” 


ALFRED CrEsPpI, M.D.—*‘ The Con- 
centrated Cocoa is excellent ; its flavour, 
solubility, and wholesomeness leave nothing to 
be desired. I heartily recommend it,’ 


FrRY’s PuRE CONCENTRATED COCOA. 
Prepared by a new and special scientific process, securing extreme solubility, and developing 
the finest flavour of the Cocoa. 


SOLUBLE — EASILY DIGESTED —- ECONOMICAL. 


J.-S. FRY and SONS, BRISTOL, LONDON, and SYDNEY, N.S.W., 


MANUFACTURERS TO THE QUEEN AND PRINCE OF WALES. 
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1. Mrs. Tompkins’ system of Home Rule forbids the use of latch-keys. 

2. Tompkins spends the evening with.Bodger and Raffles and a few 
friends, 

3. They 

4. Arrives home, 2.30 a.m., having purposely 
window unfastened. 

5. Proceeds to back of house to enter by window. Neighbour’s dog 
is threatening. 


convivial, and Tompkins sings a comic song. 
left breakfast - room 
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6. The animal gets hold of Mr. T.’s umbrella, which somewhat 
ap es it, 

7, And Tompkins, by the water-butt, climbs to window. 

. And enters. But not unob No, 211 Z sees the supposed 
burglar, and follows, 

. Tompkins turns to close window, and sees a dark form close upon 


him, 


MR. TOMPKINS’ ATONEMENT. 


DRAWN BY 8. T. DADD, 


10. He feels an iron grip on his throat, and some hard substance is 


applied to his head, 
11. Mrs. Tompkins, awakened by the noise, 
what’s up. 
12, General consternation, 
13. Tompkins did not spend “ A Merry Christmas.” 
sut the New Year saw him an altered man; and the wiles of 
solger and Raffles are powerless. 


determines to know 


It, 
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